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HIGH CHARACTER EXEMPLIFIED 


From the accompanying engrav-, 
ings readers should be able to gain 
some idea of the progress made by 
lumber Commissaries. Those in 
charge of lumber manufacturing in- 
stitutions throughout the United 
States devote no inconsiderable part 
of their time to making provisions 
for supplying their men with goods 
of modern manufacture and provi 
sions of high quality. Commissaries 
are housed in separate buildings; 
are fitted with modern devices for 
displaying goods to excellent ad- 
vantage, and carry stocks far supe- 
rior to those ordinarily handled in 
the backwoods. This is a phase of 
modern expansion and _ progress 
which has been given far too little 
consideration. 





1—Dry Goods Department, | Vilas Lake 
Lumber Company, Fosterville, Wis. 
—Dry Goods epartment, Pocahontas Sup 
y. Va. 
Department, Grayson-McLeod 
raysonia, Ark. 
artment, Jackson Lumber 
: Ala. 
"Department, Vilas Lake Lum- 
Fosterville, Wis. 
* and Dry Goods Departments, 
Rust-Owen Lumber Co., Drummond, Wis. 
7—Groceries, Hardware and Dry Goods, 
R. E. Wood Lumber Company, Fontana, 
- Je 


s Groceries, Dry Goods, Black 
L aa “Lumber Company, Campti, La. 
9—Drugs, Groceries, Hardware, Gents’ 
Furnishings, Dry Goods, W. M. Ritter Lum- / 
ber Company, Maben, W. Va 
10—Dry Goods, Boots and ” Shoes, Jack- 
son Lumber Company, Lockhart, Ala. 
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DISPLAY OF GOODS TO ADVANTAGE IS CHARACTERISTIC OF THE MODERN STORES IN LUMBER CENTERS. 
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SHINGLES 


Production, Quality and Workmanship 
Second to None. Prompt Shipments. 


W. H. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 








Mills at Wholesale Yard 
Boyne City, Michigan. Buffalo, New York. 
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BIRCH 


We are manufacturing at a point in the upper Peninsula of 
‘ Michigan from as choice timber as ever grew four million feet of 


BIRCH 


all the above for shipment by water before the close of navigation. 





We have in pile at interior points in upper Peninsula 1,200,000 
feet of 


BIRCH 


We will be pleased to name delivered prices in either car or 
cargo lots. 


Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





























No order too large for us to handle or no inquiry too small to 
receive our attention. We carry large stocks in our Grand Rapids 
yards each grade and thickness piled by itself. We are head- 


quarters for . 


BIRCH 
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JAMES D. LACEY. wood BEAL. VICTOR THRANE. 


ARE 





INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 234, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 








We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates dre reliable. 


JAMES 0. LACEY & 60, 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 








312 Hibernia Bank Bldg, 


New Orleans, 


604-606 Couch Building, 1009 White Bidg., 


Portland, Ore. Seattle, Chicago. 
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Jointed. 
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Write for Prices. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
25, 1909, was 13,554. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 

ELMER C. HOLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day 
of December, 1909. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
Papers. 























““LUMBER TRUST” INVESTIGATION. 


From St. Louis this week comes the information 
that an agent of the government is or has been in 
that city making inquiries among the jobbers, especially 
in the sash and door line, which would indicate that 
certain retail lumber dealers and a publication pur- 
porting to be devoted to their interests are being 
‘“Investigated.’? 

From the nature of the inquiry directed to these 
Sash and door jobbers it is patent that the govern- 
ment is seeking to ascertain whether or not the manu- 
facturers and jobbers have been ‘‘ bothered’? by any 
retail organization in their (the manufacturers’ and 
jobbers’) business dealings with their customers. 


While the agent of the government maintained a 
discreet secretiveness about his business. the nature 
of his inquiry betrayed the knowledge that ‘‘ certain 
parties’’ have been keeping an eye on the sales of 
certain manufacturers and jobbers with a view to pre- 
venting sales to mail order houses and contractors ete. 

It was also plain from the nature of the agent’s 
inquiry that the publication purporting to represent 
the retailers’ associations may have been instrumental 
in aligning certain retailers against the manufacturers 
and jobbers who sell these ‘‘undesirables,’’ and, of 
course, this being contrary to the antiboycott laws 
and also a violation, in some instances, of the postal 
regulations, the offenders are liable to receive summary 
punishment if caught. 

The secret agent was given courteous consideration 
in St. Louis, the news advices say, and he annqunced 
his intention of having a look at the files of some of 
the secretaries of retailers’ associations, in the hope 
that they might prove ‘‘interesting.’’ 


CONSERVATION IN BARREL STAVES. 


The superintendent of weights and measures of the 
state of New York is urging a reform in the ‘practice 
of making barrels in all sizes, on the ground that if pack- 
ages of this character were built in uniform size they 
could be used and reused or rebuilt as occasion might 
demand, with a great saving of timber. 

The superintendent finds that there are over one hun- 
dred forms and sizes of barrels in use in New York city. 
Of course, theoretically, the idea is well founded and if 
the one hundred sizes could be reduced to one there is 
no question that a great saving in barrel staves would 
result; likewise in the box business and, in fact, in 
everything where wood parts are put together and where 
they can be made interchangeable. As a matter of 
fact, however, different commodities call for barrels of 
different sizes, and it would be difficult to convince the 
distiller that he should use one size or style of package 
or to insist that sugar and flour be packed in barrels 
of the same capacity. There are many reasons why this 
would not be practical, the most important of which is 
that the size of the package must be regulated to some 
extent by the weight of the commodity. It is true that 
barrels and barrel staves are reused, even with the great 
assortment of sizes now prevailing, and it is possible that 
this assortment can be reduced materially, with a con- 
siderable saving of raw material. 

There are so many ways, however, in which conserva- 
tion along larger lines can be effected that it is doubt- 
ful whether the superintendent of weights and measures 
of New York state will get much of a hearing on his 
plea for economy in barrel staves. 


CHICAGO’S HOME-COMING. 


The Chicago Association of Commerce, an organization 
of conspicuous local standing, at the instance of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for some months has had under 
consideration the approved project of a Chicago home- 
coming celebration. The formal arrangements are in 
abeyance pending other notable events previously deter- 
mined upon. The date, for this reason, has not been 
definitely fixed, but it is coming. Not only so, but the 
oceasion promises to be a red-letter event in a city with 
a history that contains a ceaseless .succession of red- 
letter events. 

It is almost inevitable that a Chicagoan going away 
to live sooner or later comes back. This straggling 
process is proposed to be turned into a procession 
that, when massed ‘‘back home,’’ will astonish and 
delight the prodigals themselves and the city alike. 

The manner of their reception and the atmosphere 
while they stay will be at once pleasing and lastingly 
impressive. ‘The oceasion possibly will cause some of 
the expatriates to hasten their retura, but, aside from 











‘Editorial 


all that, in a thousand ways the preparatory process of, 
as well as the event itself, will serve to exploit Chicago 
and its peerless history and achievements as nothing else 
equally attainable so easily or effectively could. 
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FUTURE NAVAL STORES SUPPLY. 


A dispatch from Charleston, S. C., states that on account of the wasteful methods 
heretofore employed in securing turpentine the naval stores industry of the country 
is face to face with a famine. The question of future supply will be considered at 
a meeting to be held at Atlanta October 7, at which it is proposed to organize the 
Southern Conservation Association. 

If a suggestion is permissible, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would call attention to 
the millions of barrels of pine sap in northern pine stumps and to other millions of 
barrels in the yellow pine woods and mill refuse in the South. - 

The famine which is alleged to be staring at the naval stores industry in a highly 
improper manner will cease to obtrude itself as soon as the problem of its extrac- 
tion has been solved. In view of this possibility, the hope of the naval stores industry 
rests on the tests which have been and are now being made by chemists and others 
who are experimenting with the possibilities of yellow pine refuse in the South and 
norway and white pine stumps in the North. 

The methods heretofore employed in securing naval stores have been truly Amer- 
ican. They have been needlessly wasteful and destructive and the increase in the 
value of standing timber demands a radica] change in methods. Discussions have 
taken place on the effect of boxing yellow pine, but, on the authority of experienced 
manufacturers, it is safe to assert that the timber value of the butt log is depre- 
ciated fully 50 percent by boxing, as in some sections the butt log constitutes a very 
large part of the value of the entire tree. 

In Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota are millions of acres of stump land. A 
very large part of this is available for agriculture, provided it can be cleared of 
stumps at a reasonable cost. A scheme whereby land could be cleared and offered 
fur settlement and the stumps utilized in the manufacture of naval stores should be 
perfected. The southern pine stumps are not so rich in resin as are those of the 
North, the reason being that the bulk of the timber in the Great Lakes states is cut 
during the winter when the sap is down, whereas the bulk of the southern pine 
timber is cut in the summer when the sap is up. 

The situation presents an opportunity for someone to quit sawing boards and 
spend a few thousand dollars investigating and perfecting a method of extracting 
and refining turpentine and resin, and not only confer a benefit upon the users of 
such products but make valuable millions of acres of land which today are not 
saleable. 


PRACTICAL USE OF UNCLEARED CUTOVER LANDS. 


One of the features of the semi-annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at Tacoma, last week, was a discussion of the use of 
uncleared cutover land for pasturage. Considering the remarkable increase in the 
cost of food products during the last ten years, and the fact that meats have gone 
higher than most other commodities, it would seem .that the lumbermen of the 
west coast, even if they do not choose to clear and put under cultivation their 
eutover lands, could well afford to sow them in grass and raise such stock as they 
use in their own business. 

The expense of clearing these western lands, it seems, averages about $90 an 
acre and it is, therefore, impracticable to place all the land under cultivation. 
Such of it as is well adapted to farming undoubtedly will be picked up in the 
next few years, but, in the meantime, the operator can make a fair profit from 
pasturage, pending the development of the country to an extent which will justify 
further investment in the clearing of the land. 

If the states were as anxious to insure the productiveness of the soil as they are 
to collect exorbitant taxes which force the lumberman to cut his timber they would 
offer some inducement looking toward the utilization of lands of this class as rapidly 
as they are cut through. It has been suggested by students of basic economics 
that the best and quickest way to reduce the cost of necessaries is to produce more 
of them, which means, virtually, the placing of more land under cultivation and 
more scientific cultivation of the land that is already farmed. In other words, 
the whole question comes back to the element of conservation, and conservation, 
in this instance, means the utilization of the soil to the best advantage. The 
lumberman, if permitted, will conserve his land as well as his timber. 

The Pacific coast states are particularly interested in the problem because living 
costs have gone higher on the Coast, it is said, than in any other part of the 
country. The suggestions along these lines offered at the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association’s meeting are timely, particularly if the state can be 
induced to codperate with the land owner. 








MIXED GRADES. 


No trade document ever aroused greater interest or commanded more careful 
consideration than President R. M. Carrier’s letter on the ‘‘Evils of Mixing 
Grades.’’ It has been commended by hardwood lumbermen throughout the 
country, particularly by that class of manufacturers who have built up a 
reputation for their products and who market them themselves through the regular 
channels. Such operators have borne the brunt of the evils arising from mixing 
grades, and complain of being unable to compete with a certain class of trade 
which offers at much lower prices stocks reputed to be of exactly the same 
quality. Such offerings, it is ccntended, are of a mixed grade, firsts and 
seconds containing a percentage of No. 1 common and the No. 1 common being 
a mixture of the No. 1 and No. 2. It is for this reason that the manufacturers 
are protesting against the practice of mixing grades. 

In contrast to this call for ‘‘A Straight Grade for a Straight Trade’’ are the 
statements of dealers catering to consumers whose demands are said to be 
more diversified. It is admitted by all who have given the matter careful 
consideration that a certain percentage of mixed grades of lumber can be used 
to advantage. In response to this argument, those who are calling for ‘‘A 
Straight Grade for a Straight Trade’’ say that it is all right to ship more than 
one grade of lumber in a car but that two or more qualities shou!d not be mixed. 
To do so makes it uncertain as to the percentage of different grades and opens 
wide the gate for substitution and misrepresentation, 


The hardwood trade of the United States has evolved rules for grading the 
products of hardwood mills. While there has been some conflict of opinion in 
regard to the relative merits of the two sets of rules formulated, this controversy 
itself should not have any particular bearing on whether the trade should abide 
by the rules that have been put into effect. The occasional customer who desires 
a special grade of lumber can be satisfied and the lumber billed out as special 
stock, but not with a mixture or mongrel grade. The grading rules are valuable 
only as a convenience to the lumber trade. To load a car with a miscellaneous 
lot of stock and to denominate the contents as some particular grade or mixture 
of grades only serves to confuse the receiver as to what the grade may be. 
The better course is to ship only regular grades and ‘‘special’’ stock. 


WATERWAY WISDOM. 


The subject of deep waterways is not new in this country. At the close of the 
Revolution and before he had resigned his commission General Washington wrote 
to a friend that, prompted by actual observations, he could not help taking a more 
contemplative and extensive view of the vast inland navigation of the United States, 
and could not help being struck with the immense diffusion and importance of it. 
After he had become president he recognized the necessity of improving those same 
waterways he had seen in his earlier travels, and in another letter he said: ‘‘The 
extensive inland navigation with which the country abounds and the easy communica- 
tion which many of the rivers afford with the amazing territory to the westward 
of us will certainly be productive of infinite advantages to the Atlantic states.’’ 

John Quincey Adams, in a letter dated February 2, 1837, wrote: ‘‘The great effort 
of.my administration was to mature into a permanent and regular system the applica- 
tion of all the surplus revenues of the Union to internal improvements. ’’ 

James Madison also recognized the need for developing the waterways of the coun- 
try, of which he said, ‘‘ Nor is there any country which presents a field where nature 
invites more the art of man to complete her own work for his accommodation and 
benefit.’? James Monroe, in his inaugural address, made a similar statement, saying: 
‘*Nature has done so much for us by intersecting the country with so many great 
rivers, bays and lakes, approaching from distant points so near to each other, that the 
inducement to complete the. work seems to be peculiarly strong.’’ Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Daniel Webster, John Calhoun have all gone on record as favoring appropriations 
by Congress for internal improvements. : 

Coming down to the present day, all are familiar with the recent utterances of 
Roosevelt, Taft, Root, congressmen and governors, urging the improvement of the 
great waterways of this country which, in a limited way, were recognized by our 
first president. There can not be any more interesting and instructive reading on this 
subject than the original statements of these great men, a number of which have been 
collected from histories and biographies by the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
and published, together with physical data of rivers and harbors of the United States 
and Europe, making a volume of genuine ‘‘ Waterway Wisdom,’’ as the brochure 
is called. It is possible that copies may be secured from J. F. Ellison, Cincinnati. 
Ohio, who is secretary of the Congress. 


ESSENTIAL FACTS IN THE STAR GRAIN CASE. 


In the supplementary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Star 
Grain case Commissioner Harlan, in summing up the situation, said: 








Without attempting in this report to enter upon any examination of the 
adjudicated cases or extended analysis of the record before us, and without 
endeavoring at this time to classify the tap lines in the region involved in 
this inquiry, we hold that any allowance or division made to or with a tap line 
that is owned or controlled, directly or indirectly, by the lumber mill or by 
its officers or proprietors, and that has no traffic beyond the logs that it hauls 
to the mill, except such as it may pick up as a mere incident to its efforts to 
serve the mill as an adjunct or plant facility, is an unlawful departure from 
the published rates. 

It is understood that the principal defendant, and perhaps others of the 
defendants, in obedience to the intimations in our previous report, are not 
now paying such allowances, and many carriers that are paying them or 
making divisions with tap lines are not parties to this proceeding. We 
shall, therefore, enter no order herein, but shall content ourselves merely 
with the announcement of the general conclusions at which we have arrived. 
We shall look to the carriers that are paying such allowances immediately 
to make their arrangements to discontinue the practice. 

It will be well to add that we are aware of the fact that the discontinuance 
of allowances to or divisions with tap lines under this ruling will leave the 
carriers with substantially larger revenues on their lumber traffic from these 
regions than they have heretofore enjoyed. We shall not prejudge any 
controversy over rates that may follow upon the withdrawal of these allow- 
ances by assuming that the present rates with the allowances discontinued 
will be unreasonable. But it seems well to suggest that the carriers and 
shippers ought promptly to confer, so that the entire situation may be 
readjusted on a basis that will eliminate the unlawful practice here referred 
to and will give the shippers transportation on a reasonable basis. 


No further report, order or expression on the part of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been made public. The railroads are carrying out the suggestion 
made by the commission that ‘‘We shall look to the carriers that are paying such 
allowances immediately to make their arrangements to discontinue the practice.’’ 

The closest approach to a definition of ‘‘tap lines,’’ which, according to the views 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, are not entitled to a division of through 
rate, is that ‘‘Owned or controlled, directly or indirectly, by the lumber mill, 
or its officers or proprietors, and that has no traffic beyond the logs that it hauls to 
the mill, except such as it may pick up as a mere incident to its efforts to serve the 
mill as an adjunct or plant facility.’’ The commission holds that all allowances 
to such roads are unlawful departures from published rates. 

It will be recalled that Commissioner Prouty’s opinion in the case differed mater: 
ally from that of the majority opinion expressed by Commissioner Harlan. It woul’! 
be of advantage to everyone who is interested in this question to read very earefulls 
the supplemental report of the commission in the Star Grain case. 

Tn regard to the ownership of the lines Commissioner Prouty said: 

If the railroad is in fact a common carrier, if the building of that rail- 


road is for the public interest, if the country can not be developed and the 
lumber brought to a market unless that railroad is built and operated, then 
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its building and its operation is not only a proper thing but a commendable 
thing, and the giving of the division, which stimulates the building and the 
operation of the ‘road, is proper aud commendable. That this was the 
opinion of Congress appears from its action in excepting lumber from other 
commodities, as already noted. 


Other points brought out by Mr. Prouty are: 


The incorporation of a company doos not make the railroad a common 
carrier; nor does the filing of a tariff. It must perform the duties of a 
common carrier in fact. If it does, it ought to be compensated, and may 
properly be compensated, and no wrong is done anyone by allowing it a 
reasonable return for the service rendered. 

In the original tapline case the commission had before it a statement of 
the divisions allowed all these logging roads, and in no instance could that 
division be termed excessive. The record now before us indicates that such 
may not today be the fact. If there be now any case in which a division is 
allowed beyond what is reasonable under all the circumstances, and if that 
division is intended as a preference to the lumber company which owns the 
road, then, in my opinion, both the main-line railroad which pays and the 
lumber company which receives can be prosecuted, and should be. 

The opinion of the commission indicates a belief that none, of these tap 
lines are bona fide common carriers. Such is not my impression. 

It does not seem to me that a railroad must necessarily do a passenger 
business in order to be entitled to.these divisions as a common carrier; but 
it does seem probable that where a railroad maintains a bona fide passenger 
schedule it is a common carrier. 

If, with this information before us, there seems reason to believe that 
divisions are being improperly allowed in any instance, the main line and the 
tap line should be cited before the commission, an investigation should be 
had, and an order made in cases requiring one. This method is not unduly 
burdensome to the commission, preserves the rights of all parties, and secures 
a prompt enforcement of the law. 


Commissioner Prouty believes that every case should be decided on its merits and 
that such determination would not prove unduly burdensome to the commission. The 
majority of the court expressed a contrary view. Some of the more important short- 
line railroads of the South now serving as feeders or connecting lines originally were 
logging roads. They were extended gradually and additional equipment was added 
to take care of the growing traffic on the lines. Commissioner Prouty would encourage 
the building of such roads. The idea of the majority is to discourage the operation 
of such lines, seemingly for the reason that the profits or advantages of building 
them acerue to men who own and operate saw mills. 





JULY BANK CLEARINGS. 


Reports of bank clearings for July, as compiled by R. G. Dun & Co., embracing 
116 important banking centers, total $13,216,472,356, a falling off of 1.4 percent as 
compared with the same month last year, or a gain of 13.3 percent over July, 1906. 
Inactivity in Wall Street was largely responsible for the decrease in New York bank 
clearings and the lack of activity in the Boston market accounted for the falling off 
in New England exchanges, which also suffered from conditions in the textile markets. 
In the middle West reports show a variety of conditions. Clearings at Chicago and 
Cincinnati were slightly lighter than last year. Milwaukee, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
Detroit, Toledo, Dayton, Grand Rapids and Youngstown showed an increase. Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha and Wichita showed considerable 
gains. At other western points some small losses are shown, but, on the whole, the 
western field seems to have transacted about the same volume of business as last year. 
The South shows a very satisfactory condition. Taking the report as a whole, and 
making allowance for the fact that there was a difference of one business day, the 
figures cited show a loss practically eliminated and the deduction of possibly a 
small gain. 





THE FIRE PLAGUE. 


Out of 3,271 fires reported in the United States and Canada during 1909, 11.3 
percent of the aggregate loss occurred on lumber manufacturing and woodworking 
plants and piled lumber. More than $23,000,000 worth of property of this character 
was burned out. Out of a total loss of $203,649,200 the heaviest losses in lumber and 
woodworking lines occurred in the southern states, Oregon, Washington, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Canada, the southern states making the worst showing. 

In the majority of cases the losses were not covered by much insurance and, in 
many instances, there was no insurance. Out of a total of 113 fires, 41 were reported 
as unknown; 19 incendiary, 14 from dry kilns, 8 from locomotive sparks, 6 from 
boiler house furnace, 6 from forest fires, 4 from hot boxes, three from matches and 
two each from sparks, spontaneous combustion, gasoline engines, cigarettes, water 
and lime and defective wiring. 

In commenting upon these losses, Lumber Insurance calls attention to the large 
number of fires reported as ‘‘ unknown’’—an indication of carelessness. It is pointed 
out that property well safeguarded and watched is not apt to be destroyed by a fire 
the origin of which is not traceable. The amount of loss represented by these figures 
is a strong suggestion that the lumber trade is not as careful as it should be in 
safeguarding against fire. The insurance companies probably pay a smaller per- 
centage of this loss than all the aggregate fire losses of any other industry, and it 
is the lumberman himself who suffers by his own failure to take such precautions as 
will protect him from unnecessary destruction of his plant. 

The tendency toward the building of fireproof mills, toward the installation of 
sprinkler equipment and all that sort of thing is commendable and should result in a 
considerable reduction of the aggregate fire loss of lumber manufacturing and wood- 
working plants. The fact remains, however, that the oldest and most poorly equipped 
plant in the country can be made a fairly reasonable hazard by proper management. 
Fires in many if not most instances are directly traceable to the facts that the prop- 
erty is not kept in a clean and orderly condition, and that proper care is not taken to 
protect it from sparks and to see that combustibles are }:andled in such a manner 
a8 not to endanger property. The accumulation of refuse around a mill or lumber 
yard is the most dangerous element in the fire hazard. If a plant is kept clear and 
the water supply is maintained an incipient fire can be extinguished where otherwise 
it may become a conflagration that will entail a heavy loss. One of the. best invest- 
ments the lumberman can make is in fire protection and in keeping a clean house. 


“STATUS OF INDEPENDENT SHIPPERS ON TAP LINES.” 


In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, under the caption repeated 
above, attention was directed to the handicap which would be imposed upon inde- 
pendent shippers on short lines by abolishing tapline divisions. Further, in regard 
to their status, a letter has been received from the general manager of a Texas 
line which is serving four independent saw mills at points on the road, two mills 
at junction points and two at intermediate points. This service is rendered in 
addition to handling the products of several mills in which the owners of the 
railroads are interested. The statement by the general manager follows: 


If the rates interstate from points on our line were canceled we would 
not and could not cease to do business. We would be compelled to continue 
to operate under the Texas law, applying the Texas local rates up to our 
junctions and the interstate rates would apply from those junctions. The 
net result would be to raise the rates to shippers on our line from $1 to 
$2 a thousand, and the mills located on our line would, of course, suffer 
just that much disadvantage in the markets ir competing’ with mills located 
on trunk lines of railroad. Our railroad, of course, would lose probably all 
of the business from the mills iocated at the junction points, which, of 
course, will route their products via those lines of our competitors which 
are able to quote interstate rates. 


It does not seem that any good purpose can be served, the public safeguarded 
in any way, the commercial interests of any section concerned be advanced by up- 
setting the present blank-raté system, which, in turn, involves a division of the 
through rate with the originating carrier. 

Such originating lines are instruments potent for the development of the uD 
settled sections of the South. The great drawback through the southern states 
is their inadequate transportation facilities. Anything that will tend to encourage 
the building of feeders will serve to accelerate the settlement and development of 
the South. Many of the present important connecting links of the southern rail- 
roads were started as logging lines pure and simple and rose to the dignity of com- 
mon carriers in every sense of the word as settlement flowed in along them. This 
is not the history of one alone but of scores of southern roads both east and west of 
the Mississippi river. There is no moral to this statement other than that of. the 
square deal. 


The principai development in the tapline case in St. Louis this week was the 
abrogation of division rates on the part of the Frisco and the Texas & Pacific 
railroads, particulars of which will be found elsewhere in this issue. This widens 
the breach occasioned by the withdrawal last week of the Southern Pacific and 
the Kansas City Southern railroads, published exclusively in this paper last week. 
Thus far Chairman Leland of the Southwestern Freight Traffic Committee has had 
no further notifications of abrogation of tapline divisions, Railroad officials are 
reticent in their speech affecting this matter but it is obvious that they scarcely 
know themselves where they stand. The matter is largely in the hands of their 
attorneys. But one thing is certain, the Rock Island is the keynote to the situation. 
The Missouri Pacific is watching every move made by the Rock Island and it is 
said that, whichever way the latter jumps, that way will the Missouri Pacific jump 
also. The Cotton Belt is also waiting the outcome of the issue, but stands ready 
to cancel at a moment’s notice. 


THE RAILROADS AND BUSINESS. 


Certain financial interests of the East, including some of the railroads, about three 
years ago raised the cry of ‘‘Let us alone!’’ They became satiated with 
muckraking articles in the magazines and proposed regulation of their affairs 
by state legislation. Some very excellent reasons were advanced in support of 
this plea. Whether cessation of attack was due to the indifference of the public 
or to the futility of some of the regulation measures proposed need not be 
discussed here. While the muckrakers did not overlook the railroads, the 
insurance companies and politicians bore the brunt of such attacks. In the 
process of legislation the railroads have not been handicapped by laws enacted. 

Substantial business interests of the country have stood by the railroads. 
They have realized the absolute dependence of commerce upon the carriers and 
have been willing that they should be compensated properly. The shipping 
public has been extremely patient. It has listened courteously and codperated 
actively in all proposed means for increasing the efficiency of transportation 
facilities. That the patience of shippers is ebbing is evidenced by the tenor of 
many letters received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In no particular is the situa- 
tion more correctly and forcefully portrayed than in a letter from W. W. Dempsey, 
of Johnstown, Pa., who summarizes his views as follows: 


Conditions have been very unsatisfactory for two and one-half years 
and, while the demand during the early part of this year was very much 
improved, yet it is evident that at this writing we seem to be in the midst 
of a waiting period. The people who should buy are afraid to buy for 
fear prices will go lower. The people who have stock to sell hardly 
know what to ask for it, and I think that if present conditions could be 
maintained and reasonable assurance go out from railroads and 
manufacturers we are all content to go ahead and do business on the 
present basis of prices and that there is not going to be any decided 
change either upward or downward, but that within a very short time 
business would improve very materially. I shall be glad to use what 
little influence I have with a view of maintaining present rates and 
present prices. 


Nothing in the present financial, industrial or crop outlook justifies a dull, 
inactive market for any product of American machinery or labor. Population is 
increasing steadily; people are being educated to a higher standard of living and 
their consuming powers necessarily, therefore, are increasing. Railroads would 
put an effectual block on the wheels of commerce by the proposed increase of 
rates. Other business interests contend that the railréads are endeavoring to 
secure more than a fair share of the products of united effort by means of an 
arbitrary and unnecessarily heavy increase in transportation charges. The railroads 
themselves are said to be out of the market for everything except necessities and 
will make no provisions for the future until the rate question shall be settled. 

The question of the legality of the increase in rates has been cxrried before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and this opens a vista crowded with 
possibilities of almost endless litigation. 
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THE COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The value of the association has been well tried out in lumberdom and practically 
every department of the industry has its organization intended to raise standards, 
carry out reforms and bring about a better understanding of the business and higher 
ethics in its transaction. Lately the managers of lumber commissary stores have met 
and formed an organization of national scope. Its membership at the outset was 
small, but to date about 250 managers have indicated their desire to join, and these 
applications have come from all parts of the country where lumber is produced. 
Evidently these managers have felt the real need of an organization and, if such is 
the case, its success is cértain, judging by their personnel and the interest they 
manifest in their new asscciation. 

The lumber commissary is an adjunct to the saw mill, and too frequently is 
managed as a side issue worthy of little attention. The owner overlooks the oppor- 
tunity of building up independently of his lumber business and on entirely different 
lines a solid mercantile business which is in proportion as profitable as the saw mill 
itself. He ties his manager to antiquated methods that would shame the average 
country storekeeper and, of course, the commissary becomes merely a necessary 
incident of making boards, ignorant of his possession of a mercantile ‘‘anchor to 
windward’’ that might become a mighty reliance in possible times of financial stress 
for his manufacturing operation. : 

It is to put the lumber commissary on a better foundation, to make it a recognized 
element in the lumber manufacturing industry, that this association has been formed. 
The individual commissary manager can do little to spur the backward commissary 
owner on to keep up with the times, but, backed by a live organization, he can 
accomplish wonders. There are many problems to be met—what, where and how to 
buy, how to display and sell, credits, qualities of merchandise, in fact everything 
that confronts the ordinary retail storekeeper and the added complication arising 
out of the fact that the customers are employees. All these things can be handled 
wisely and well if store managers in all sections will codperate and take an active 
interest in this National Lumber Commissary Managers’ Association. 

The next meeting of the association will be a severe test of usefulness and plans 
and programs should be prepared as far in advance as possible, with the assistance 
of every commissary manager who can offer advice ar help make the association 
actually useful. The codperation of the commissary owners will come as a matter of 
course if the association can show that it is actually beneficial and is educating its 
members to the prospective betterment of the increasingly important commissary 
branch of the lumber business. 


SETTLEMENT OF CUTOVER LANDS. 


Organizations composed of lumbermen and other interests in several of the states 
are directing attention to the importance of settling the cutover areas of the tim- 
bered sections where deforestation has proceeded far enough so that a successor 
to the lumber industry must be found to maintain the productiveness of the land 
and its ability to provide revenue for government. Michigan, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Oregon and Washington are becoming impressed with the importance 
of settling the lands deserted by the logger and, fortunately, this tendency is 
coupled with a desire actually to make the land productive by the introduction of 
such scientific agricultural methods as will give the best results, soil and climate 
considered, paying the settler an adequate return on his investment and labor. 

Such a policy carried out by any state will insure the continuance of its revenue 
from taxation and will greatly enhance the general prosperity of the population. 
It is generally conceded that agricultural develcpment is the very backbone, the 
financial strength of the country; so, from the economic standpoint, there is no 
room for argument over the advisability of settling and developing the cutover 
areas of the North, South and West. There is, however, another factor to be 
considered: The lumberman has an investment in cutover lands and his vested 
rights may be impaired by hastily wrought plans for colonization in the framing 
of which he has no share. He is willing and often anxious that his lands shall 
be put to agricultural use as soon as he has taken all of the timber off, provided 
always that they are not more valuable for reforestation than for other crops. 
There are a number of conditions, however, under which he objects to colonization. 
First, settlement of eutover lands and their successful exploitation for agricultural 
purposes may result in drawing the attention of the tax authorities to the inherent 
agricultural value of lands on which timber still stands. This, under existing tax 
laws, almost invariably results in an increase in the already heavy burden of 
taxation, perhaps for the purpose of forcing the owner to cut the timber and make 
room for the farmer. Such is the result achieved, at any rate, a result diametrically 
the reverse of the conservation policy to which the public ostensibly is committed. 
In order to eliminate this objection provision for better control over the taxation 
of timber must be made in all the states. 

In the second place, settlement of cutover tracts adjacent to standing timber 
should be effected under restrictions which will not permit a heavy increase in 
the fire hazard. This, of course, is important chiefly in the North and West. 

Another consideration in the settling of lands in territory where lumbering oper- 
ations are going on is the retention by the timber owner of the right of entry on 
such lands for the purpose of building roads for hauling logs ete. Where necessary 
to take out valuable timber, particularly in a hilly country where the bottom 
lands are the most desirable for farming, the woods operator must have the benefit 
of all available outlets for his timber, and he generally finds them in the bottoms. 

Still another factor is the successful cultivation of the land. No timber owner 
wants a horde of shiftless or incapable and starving farmers on his hands, even 
though the land has beew sold and he has his money. They are a burden on the 
community and a handicap to the timber owner. Their presence in itself is suf- 
ficient to arouse hostility toward the one responsible for their importation and the 
lumberman does not overlook the negative force of ugly public sentiment in his 
field of operation. 

Finally—and this is far from a minor consideration—the owner of logged-off 
lands must be able to market them at a reasonable price, if he is to be enlisted in 
a movement of this character. Most timber owners carry their lands at a valuation 











lower than conservative, but that value must be realized and, when a community 
has become productive, should increase in proportion with the enhanced value of 
lands already under successful cultivation. 

One of the first of the states to meet all these issues squarely is Arkansas. The 
Arkansas Land Congress gives promise of results because all interests purpose to 
codperate, giving the timber owner the consideration to which he is entitled as the 
pioneer in development and the owner of the land which is the state’s greatest 
productive asset. None of the timbered states can claim a more fertile soil or 
hold out greater hope of profit in farming. Therefore, the Land Congress is an 
idea which should have the support of every loyal Arkansan, at the same time fur- 
nishing an opportune suggestion for some other states whose attitude thus far 
has been less progressive. Moreover, the congress should have the backing of the 
state itself; much will depend upon its legislative attitude. 





HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD CONDITIONS. 


The current report of cut and shipments of hemlock and hardwood lumber issued 
by Secretary R. 8S. Kellogg, of the Northern Hemlock~& Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, shows that shipments of hemlock for the first six months of the year 
exceeded the cut by over 14,000,000 feet. During June the cut exceeded shipments 
by approximately 15,000,000 feet, but the decline in business during June was not 
sufficient to offset the remarkable showing of the first four months as recorded by 
the report. 

‘The same report shows some accumulation of hardwoods, the total cut for June 
having been 21,649,000 fect, with shipments of 11,432,000 feet, or an increase of 
slightly over 10,000,000 feet. The total cut for the first six months was 110,039,000 
feet, shipments amounting to 57,362,000 feet, or an accumulation of more than 
50,000,000 feet among sixty members reporting. This would indicate that Wisconsin 
hardwood stocks, which, at the beginning of the year, were badly depleted, are whip- 
ping into better shape for the fall trade. It is regrettable that the figures covering 
cut and shipments for the first six months of this year can not be compared with 
similar statistics for previous years. It is apparent, however, that the accumulation 
of hardwoods during the summer months is no heavier than the average, and that 
hemlock has been unusually active for this season. 

Most of the hemlock and hardwood producers feel that prospects for the fall trade 
are unusually bright and, in general, manufacturers express themselves as fairly well 
satisfied, although orders are not coming in as the producers would like to have them. 
Much of the uneasiness shown in early summer has disappeared and it is generally 
believed that the fall trade will be transacted upon a slightly better schedule of 
prices than prevails now. Manufacturers, in fact, are apparently tranquil over the 
prospects of trade as now evidenced. 





REITERATION OF A TIRESOME REFRAIN. 


About once a week the renowned occupant of the chair of political economy 
of the Chicago Daily Journal reiterates a tirade against the effects of. the tariff 
on lumber values. His latest reiteration of the tiresome refrain contains the 
following: 

The tariff tax already makes the poor man’s frame house cost one-third 
more than it should. Yet this wiseacre proposes to add another tax on 
the poor man to preserve the forests. And all the time Canada and 
Mexico, right next door, possess enormous resources which would be 
freely at our disposal were it not for our ridiculous tariff. 


This ridiculous statement was in reply to the theory advanced by someone who 
advocated putting ‘‘a tax on lumber and thus check the destruction of the 
remaining fragment of America’s once boundless forests.’’ Possibly the gentleman 
quoted was advocating a tax on the manufactured product instead of an annual 
tax on the value of the crop of standing timber. The quotation as it stands is 
just as near meaningless as the remedy proposed by the Journal is senseless. 

The idea of looking to Mexico for cheap lumber is absurd. That country is a 
fairly good customer of the yellow pine mills of the Gulf coast and buys a great 
deal more lumber than it manufactures. It is true it has enormous areas of pine 
and hardwood timber which have not yet been developed. It is true also that 
to cut out the pine of Mexico calls for a much greater outlay in logging than in 
any part of the United States. 

For the information of the general public, it may be said that were the duty 
on lumber removed it would not be possible for Mexican operators to compete with 
the manufacturers of the United States in the markets of this country, even 
though they secured the timber as a gift. Pine timber can be bought in Mexico 
at very low prices. A tract of more than 500,000 acres has been offered for a 
little less than $2 an acre and is reputed to yield an average of about 6,000 feet 
to the acre, making the timber cost about 30 cents a thousand feet as against 
$3.50 a thousand feet for yellow pine timber in the South. Adding the import 
duty to the value of the standing timber makes a cost of about $1.50 a thousand 
feet against $3.50 in the United States. The real reason why this timber can not 
be manufactured and sold in this country is that freight rates are too high. 
Mills in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas pay a rate of 26 cents to Chicago. There 
is no movement of lumber from Mexico to Chicago, but the rates probably would 
be in the neighborhood of 50 or 60 cents. This would make the cost of 
transportation on a 50-cent rate about $15 as against about $7.50 from the 
Southwest. The rates of transportation on such products are the barrier. 

The operator who buys timber in Arkansas paying $3.50 for it is paying $2 
more than he could secure stumpage in Mexico, to the price of which has gener- 
ously been added the duty necessary to import it into this country. This higher 
priced stumpage still leaves a charge of about $5 a thousand feet in cost of 
transportation. When standing yellow pine timber is worth $12 the pine of 
Mexico may become competitive but, in a broad way, not until then. 

It is possible that an apology should be made to the readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for this citation of facts. The Journal is an exponent of fiction, 
regardless of the nature of the problems discussed. It finds it more economical 
to produce its own fiction than to trade in approved and easily ascertainable facts. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE. 





Symptoms of coming fall trade are in evidence. These are manifest in increased 
inquiry and a general interest among dealers and consumers in sources of supply, the 
trend of prices and in purchases for certain lines of consumption. The southern 
and western railroads are putting out inquiries for timber and lumber, and in several 
instances orders for considerable bills have been placed. Even at the East, where 
railroad material has been much neglected during the last few months, wholesalers 
report that buyers of such output are taking fresh interest in southern pine supplies. 
Several of the southern and southwestern companies have put in large quantities 
of yellow pine and cypress ties, and are continuing to buy such material. West of 
the Mississippi river, particularly in the cotton and rice growing sections, much 
repairing of old cars has called for a great deal of lumber, which has been beneficially 
felt in the mill trade of the Beaumont-Lake Charles district. It is well known the 
country over that since the middle of last spring the tendency has been to restrict 
buying, and the effect of this has been to reduce stocks in the hands of consumers 
and retail dealers. Apparently no overload of woods is being used in the building 
industry, since construction all season has been active in the larger cities and so 
continues, except in some of the big centers of the East, where the loan market and 
sale of improved real estate have been influenced by the depressed state of the 
security market. Altogether, prices of lumber have held up remarkably well under 
the disturbing influences of the last four months, such as crop failure alarms, the 
dullness, fluctuations and declines of speculative values that have prevailed on the 
exchanges, political uncertainties and the uneasiness concerning the future that have 
resulted from too much calamity howling. As one authority has said, the country 
has suffered a great deal from things that have not happened, because alarmists 
have seized on symptoms to foment distrust instead of waiting for events to clear 
the situation. As autumn approaches it is seen that the crop outturn is to be better 
than it was feared it might be, and that really only a small part of the country will 
experience a serious crop shortage. It is too early to determine decisively the 
damage that may come to the corn crop by drouth and heat, but in any event the 
total yield will be large. The same may be said of cotton. Since stocks in the hands 
of retailers and consumers are generally moderate there is a general belief that as 
soon as the fall trade shalt get headway prices will react to a standard about the 
same as prevailed before the weakness of late spring and early summer became a 


feature of the market. 
* * * 


General remarks like the foregoing, of course, can not be made applicable to all 
the features pertaining to a trade that covers such a wide range of territory, woods 
and market conditions as does the American lumber business. The best that can be 
done at this time in the season, and the present juncture of affairs in the general 
trade, is to point out that in some prominent particulars there lately has been 
distinct improvement in both demand and prices, and that the spirit of the trade 
as a whole is more cheerful and confident than it was. This first revival from 
summer dullness and interest in the coming fall trade has come rather earlier than 
has been common in former years, and may be taken as an indication that by the 
middle of the month, or at the latest by the 1st of September, it will be realized 
that the fall trade actually has begun. It also can be taken as indicating that 
supplies in secondary hands have run low, that dealers expect a good fall trade, 
and the need of further supplies to meet it are fully realized. Also, in the interior, 
as well as at the East, it is understood that there is likely to be a serious car 
shortage this fall and a blockade of traffic at the gateways and terminals. 

* * * 

Within the week copious rains have fallen in Kansas and large sections of the 
surrounding corn states, so that this important crop now promises an abundant 
yield. This result the trade of the Missouri river states has been waiting for as an 
assurance of a large fall demand for lumber. Reports from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and the South are favorable to the corn crop, though there has been too much rain 
in western Kentucky. In the middle South the weather recently has been conducive 
to the benefit of all crops, including cotton. In the Southwest complaint is made of 
damage to the crop by excessive rains early in the season, but the consensus of 
opinion is that there will be a fair yield, with high prices that will make a good 
money return. Winter wheat is moving to market in large volume with consequent 
diffusion of money among the farmers. Spring wheat harvest is proceeding in the 
Northwest, but little has thus far been threshed. The final result is yet conjectural, 
but well informed operators in that grain express the opinion that the crop outturn 
will be larger than was expected. Wisconsin has been hard hit by drouth, which 
has hurt the prospect for corn and potatoes, and the like is measurably true of 
northern Illinois and parts of Iowa and Michigan. 

* * * 

The greater number of reports from mill centers from Florida to Texas agree 

that within recent time the yellow pine business has taken on a distinctly improved 

appearance. The main feature of the new phase is the 
SOUTHERN PINE. extended inquiry, which is coming from all branches of 

the trade, including the railroads, the wholesalers, the 
large consumers, the lineyard concerns and retailers who receive their lumber directly 
from the mills. But the improvement is not confined to inquiry. There has been 
considerable late buying, some in large orders, and altogether the movement has 
acquired such volume as to be very encouraging to the manufacturers and jobbers. 
The most pronounced demand is in the Texas-Louisiana district and Arkansas, sec- 
tions favorably affected by the generally excellent crop outcome of the Southwest. 
Cotton and corn at profitable prices render the prospect bright for great prosperity 
the coming year to be added to the remarkable advance last year. The result should 
be that settlement and improvement will go forward at a pace never before equaled. 
Of course, the lumber trade will share in this forward movement. It will be the 
redemption of the yellow pine manufacturing business west of the Mississippi river 
and should reéstablish a profitable basis of prices and financial status. And that 
which Shall redound to the welfare of the southwestern lumber industry and trade 
Will benefit that of the entire southern pine belt. Already prices have been advanced 


$1 a thousand on the major classes of yellow pine lumber at the mills, and prices in 
the North have yielded to that influence to a large extent. Northern markets report 
a better and stronger feeling and actual holding for higher prices for southern 
pine—that is, in territory west of Pittsburg and north to Great Lake markets. In 
the East prices have felt the upward trend less perhaps than in the middle West 
and Southwest. In New York, however, 9. rising demand for railroad and other 
structural timber is reported. Fewer transit cars are reported north of the Ohio 
river, which goes to show that the mill operators are withholding stocks from that 
method of disposal as no longer necessary in view of the rising of the fall trade. 
No doubt the prospect of a car shortage is inducing lineyard men and jobbers to 
begin the movement of lumber for the early fall trade before it is too late to make 
prompt deliveries. The export trade at Gulf ports is reported to be showing a 
larger volume of shipments, mainly, however, in the clearing up of contracts made 
earlier in the year. There is also more movement on recent orders. A large South 
American trade is expected later in the season, as stocks in that country are known 
to be running low. Recently there has been some increase in the European demand 
for square timbers, but the English and continental markets refuse to take such 
product except at easy prices. It is thought that when the home trade shall acquire 


full fall volume prices of sawn square product will react to former normal prices. 
* 7 * 


There is no excitement in this branch of the lumber trade, though the movement 
is of fair midsummer magnitude and prices of good stock are firmly held. Through- 
out the trade the better grades are selling in greater 

NORTHERN PINE. ratio, as compared to coarse lumber. Buyers generally 
are taking on as little No. 3 and poorer as possible. In 

Saginaw valley, however, all grades seem to be available for the factory consumption 
that is constantly going on in that district. Movement of wholesale stocks by lake 
and rail from northern mill points is brisk. Bay City and Saginaw already have 
received 40,000,000 feet and it is said that a much greater amount will be received 
before the season closes, the bulk of which will be converted into sash, doors, other 
factory output and box material in Saginaw river industries. Now that the Grand 
Trunk railway strike has been settled, shipping hindrances on account of the tem- 
porary embargo have been overcome. In Chicago the market for all kinds of output 
is steady and complaint about prices is not heard. Good lumber is showing especial 
strength. At Minneapolis market conditions are pronounced quiet, there being a 
good call for the upper grades, as elsewhere. Common boards and dimension are 
selling at easy prices. In tributary country the retail dealers are holding back 
orders to ascertain more definitely what the effect of the crop damage will be on 
the demand. Only small orders are being received to fill out broken assortments. 
The big river is very low, but the mills are managing to run under a log supply that 
will last through the present month, at least. In New York, high grade white pine 
is bringing better prices but demand is quiet. Factory stock is in good request. At 
Buffalo demand is resting under summer quietude, low grades being much in the 
way, selling at buyers’ prices, especially box boards. Wholesalers are making effort 


to secure a supply of good grades. 
* * x 


In the Puget Sound, Grays Harbor and Columbia River districts the foreign 
trade continues a dominant factor in keeping the mills running. The California 
trade is comparatively light, while the rail business 
MOUNTAIN AND east of the Rocky mountains has so far been disap- 
SLOPE. pointing on account of the crop damage in the Dakotas 
and Minnesota. In Oregon a large amount of mill product in the shape of long 
timber and other sorts is going into railroad bridge construction in the western part 
of that state. Town and farm improvement is also locally calling for an unusual 
amount of lumber. In Washington the red cedar shingle business is at low ebb, 
many of the mills being shut down. Jobbers have fewer shingles in transit than 
usual, Prices refuse to respond to the curtailment of output, but it is believed that 
in the fall there will be a revival of demand. In Idaho dry shop lumber is being 
well shipped out. The drouth in eastern Montana and North Dakota has caused 
demand in the Kalispell district to shrink, while the forest fires surrounding Flathead 
valley have been threatening to log and mill properties, with no serious damage yet 
reported. Demand in the irrigated districts of Idaho and Montana is good, but in 
the dry farming districts of the mountain states trade is largely paralyzed by the 
drouth and the poor outlook on farms and ranges. 
~ * * : 

The urgent demand continues to be for high grade stocks, in which the oaks, 
chestnut, clear poplar, ash, cottonwood and first and second gum lead, from the 
Ohio river southward and eastward, and good maple, 
birch and basswood among the northern woods. House 
finish, automobile, wagon and implement stock lead in 
the consumptive demand. The resumption of furniture manufacture on a normal 
scale, after the expositions are over, is counted on to enlarge demand for miscellaneous 
hardwood stock. Trade, as a whole, is pronounced in good summer volume, Prices 
all around are somewhat lower than they were last spring, with the advantage with 
the buyer on the average. Trade has improved at river points within a short time 


and a heavy fall movement is expected. 
* * x 


The market for this wood at points north of the Ohio river and west of Lake 
Michigan has been benefited by the dollar rise in southern pine, and the movement 
is more active. Like conditions are reported at Pittsburg 
and in the East. Buffalo and the Tonawandas and 
Ohio and Michigan points report an improvement in 
the hemlock market in various specified particulars. 

Eastern spruce deals in cargo lots are increasing in New York. 

Reductions of 50 cents a thousand are reported at New Orleans on rough eypress, 
finish and flooring, and an advance of an equal figure on siding. There is no overstock 
in consuming territory and trade has opened this month encouragingly. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General, 

After a somewhat spectacular contest, the supreme court 
of the state has declared that Guthrie and not Oklahoma 
City is the capital of Oklahoma, at least pending decision on 
the legality of the recent electtén, and the machinery of the 
seat of government has largely been returned to Guthrie. 
July 28 the citizens of the Jatter city devoted to celebrating 
the court's decision. . 

c. E. Rusk and others who sailed from Seattle, Wash., 
April 24, following Dr. Cooks’ route up the Susitna and 
Chulitna rivers, returned to Seward, Alaska, July 28, report- 
ing their failure to ascend Mount McKinley, though they 
reached the peak said by Cook to be the summit. Another 
party is still trying to reach the real summit. 

Controlling mills in this country and Canada representing 
about 3,000 varieties of cotton fabrics, the International 
Cotton Mills Corporation was organized in New York city, 
July 28, with capital stock of $20,000,000. Twenty-two mills 
included in the corporation’s properties will employ over 
10,000 persons. 


With a cargo from Bridgeport, Conn., the schooner Polly, 
built 106 years ago and famous for successful engagements 
during the War of 1812, reached New York harbor July 27. 
The little schooner is still a fast and serviceable craft. 


Experiments are being made by the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College in crossing native grown corn with a Chinese 
variety, which is said to be especially drouth resisting but 
of otherwise inferior quality, in the hope of evolving a species 
with the good qualities of American corn and the hardiness 
of the Chinese cereal. 


John Griffin Carlisle, former speaker of the national House 
of Representatives, United States senator and secretary of 
the treasury in ex-President Cleveland’s second administra- 
tion, died at New York city July 31, aged 74. : 

August 1 the Continental and Commercial National bank, 
of Chicago, formed by the amalgamation of the Continental 
and Commercial National banks, with deposits aggregating 
$165,000,000, threw its doors open to the public. The bank 
will act as reserve agent for 5,100 banks or about 20 percent 
of the entire number of the country. 


During July 1,512 fire alarms were recorded in Chicago, 
the largest in the history of the city’s fire department. 

Carrying among her passengers 200 delegates of the Irish 
Home-Going Association, bound for Ireland, the Arabic, of 
the White Star line, left New York July 30. The excursion- 
ists will use their influence in introducing modern methods 
in farming and manufacturing in Ireland, most of which 
is now done by hand. 


Notwithstanding that between 300 and 400 cars of 
peaches rotted on the growers’ hands because of lack of 
sufficient refrigerator cars, Georgia’s peach crop this year 
exceeds the record crop of 1908 by about 300 cars. This 
season’s crop is three times as large as that of last year, 
the shipments to date approximating 6,000 cars. 


At New York city the new station of the Pennsylvania 
railroad with connecting tunnels was officially declared 
August 1 practically completed. It is the greatest railroad 
terminal in the world, occupying twenty-eight acres. The 
cost a mile of the terminal and tunnel was in excess of 
$9,600,000, the total cost being $160,000,000. It will be 
open for traffic about September 5. The tunnel will ulti- 
mately give unbroken rail connection from all points in the 
South and West to New England. 


P. Bently, of Burton-on-Trent, England, has invented a 
clock which he believes will run at least sixty years. The 
clock is without the usual working parts of a spring time- 
piece, the pendulum being driven from side to side through 
electrical agency, the wires going directly into the earth. 

July 5, the Helen Johnston, a gasoline trading schooner, 
encountered a herd of 20,000 walrus swimming in the sea 
near the Dimede islands in Behring straits, the largest herd 
ever seen. 


Jaw bones of the largest whale ever caught by Japanese 
whalers were placed in the Museum of Natural History, 
New York city, July 29. The bones weigh 55 tons, are 30 
feet long and were transported by a truck drawn by six 
horses. The whale was caught off Moji, Japan, and was 
80 feet long. 

One of the smallest and oldest of the revenue service, the 
cutter Perry, ran ashore July 26 at Tonki Point, on the east 
side of St. Paul island in the Behring sea, and is a total loss. 
No lives were lost. The Perry was 161 feet long and was 
built in 1884 at Buffalo, N. Y. 

0. P. Guidemeister, in charge of the electrical department 
of the Portland (Ore.) School of Trades, has invented a 
wireless telegraph instrument that may be carried in the 
hat. The first complete outfit for practical use was in- 
stalled on Mount Hood, Ore., July 31, at the sending station 
at the government camp, by instruction from the War De- 
partment at Washington. 


According to a statement issued by Matsuzo Magai, acting 
consul general of Japan at San Francisco, in 1908 the de- 
partures from Japan for the United States numbered 3,826 
and the arrivals in Japan from the United States 5;493, 
making an excess of 1,667 Japanese returning. For 1909 
there was an excess of 2,625 returning and for the first half 
of 1910 an excess of 436 returning. 


Washington. 


Representatives from practically every country in the 
world, speaking a score of tongues, will assemble at the 


national capital August 7 for the sixth international con- 
gress of Esperanto, to continue throughout the week, the 
first meeting of the congress in the western hemisphere, all 
previous meetings having been held in Europe. 

Detailed figures just compiled by the bureau of statistics 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor show exports to 
North America to have been $385,500,000 in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1910, against $309,500,000 in 1909; to South 
America, $93,250,000, against $76,500,000 in 1909; te Africa, 
$18,500,000, against $17,000,000 in 1909; to Europe, $1,136,- 
000, against $1,146,750 in 1909, and to Asia and Oceanica, 
$111,750,000, against $113,000,000 in the preceding year. 

Reciprocal agreement between the United States and Italy, 
Spain, Portugal and the Netherlands will terminate August 
7 and higher tariffs on their products will go into effect. 
Italian importers roughly estimate the value of the wines 
and cordials now in transit at $1,000,000, on which the 
duty will be between $200,000 and $300,000. 

During the year ended June 30, 1909, Chicago received in 
revenue from liquor licenses $7,252,687; during the previous 
year $7,306,802, and during the year ended June 30, 1906, 
$4,931,010, according to a report issued August 1 by the 
federal census bureau. 

From advance reports to the census bureau at least sixty 
cities will be added to the 25,000 class this year, most of 
them located in the middle and far West. 

Out of the total appropriations of the last Congress for 
the maintenance of the United States government nearly 
$5,000,000 will be expended for the various forms of the 
so-called secret service. 

Special report of Director John Barrett, of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of American Republics, to the fourth Pan- 
American conference, now in session at Buenos Ayres, shows 
that in 1909 the United States bought from and sold to 
Latin-America products valued at $589,302,000, double the 
amount of ten years ago. 

President Taft has approved, without comment, an opinion 
by Attorney General Wickersham to the effect that there is 
no provision of law by which the statue of General Robert 
E. Lee, in confederate uniform, can be removed from Stat- 
uary hall at Washington. 

With instructions to ask the United States government for 
suggestions as to the best method of restoring peace in their 
country, Dr. Modesta Barrios and Dr. Sebastina Salinas, of 
Nicaragua, appointed by President Madriz, are visitors in 
Washington. 

Official compilation of the pig iron production for Alabama 
during the first half of 1910 shows that 1,012,545 gross tons 
were produced, as against 962,909 tons for the last half of 
1909. The entire country produced 15,012,392 tons during 
the first half of 1910, against 11,022,346 tons for the first 
half of 1909. 

Immigration of Chinese by way of Mexico has been checked 
by the Department of Commerce and Labor. The Chinese 
who have smuggled themselves over the border are now 
deported to Mexico instead of China, which is admissible 
under the law, saving the government many thousands of 
dollars. The department estimates that 500 Chinese are 
being landed in Mexico from Pacific steamships every week. 

Capt. L. N. Stodder, of the United States revenue cutter 
service, has presented to the Navy Department the original 
logbook of the famous Monitor, covering the dates February 
26 to September 11, 1862, including the battle with the con- 
federate ironclad Merrimac in Hampton Roads, March 9, 
1862, and later engagements in the Civil war. 

Postal banks will be started throughout the country Octo- 
ber 1, according to a ruling made July 27 by the postoffice 
department. It is proposed to establish at first one bank in 
each of the forty-eight states. Three hundred postoffices 
have asked to have the banks and 644 state and national 
banks have sent in requests to be made depositories for the 
funds. Postmasters who are to be entrusted with the in- 
troduction of postal savings banks are to be called to Wash- 
ington this fall for conference and full instructions. 


By joint action the railroads of the United States estab- 
lished August 1 a Bureau of Railway Economics in Wash- 
ington under the direction of Logan G. McPherson. The 
bureau proposes to build up a complete railroad library and 
archives and to become a repository and a source of infor- 
mation in regard to matters of railway interest other than 
those of a technical nature. 


Arrangements are being made by the Navy Department for 
testing various plans of coaling at sea, and the department 
is now trying to solve the problem of an adequate support 
for a cable between ships while they are being coaled. 


Secretary of War Dickinson assisted at the organization — 


at Manila recently of a national society to fight tuberculosis 
in the Philippines. 

Seizure of a Japanese schooner poaching in the Behring 
sea was reported to the Treasury Department August 2 by 
Captain Foley, of the revenue cutter Tahama, which is 
guarding the sealing fields. 


Arthur Macdonald, of Washington, honorary president of 
the third international congress of criminal anthropology, is 
making a plea for the reéstablishment of capital punishment 
where it has been abolished, charging that it causes abhor- 
rent fear in the hearts of criminals and does much to restrain 
them in their lives of crime. 


Thousands of acres of unappropriated lands which were 
eliminated from the national forests and restored to the 
public domain by recent proclamation of President Taft will 
be thrown open to homestead settlement and entry this fall, 





according to orders issued August 2 by Acting Secretary 
Pierce, of the Interior Department. 

According to a monthly report of the bureau of the mint, 
issued August 2, the total coinage at the mints of the United 
States during last month was 3,522,000 pieces with a valua- 
tion of $607,600. For the Philippine government the United 
States coined bronze pieces consisting of 6,000 of one centavo 
and 6,000 of pesos. 

Final figures of the statement of the public debt issued 
August 2 disclose that at the close of July the aggregate 
of the interest and noninterest bearing debt of the United 
States was $1,296,436,833, a decrease of $503,136 as com- 
pared with a month ago. The @ertificates and treasury notes 
offset by an equal amount of cash in the treasury aggre- 
gated $1,363,703,669, which is an increase of almost $8,000,- 
000 for the month. 


FOREIGN. 

From July 16 to July 25, inclusive, Russian authorities 
expelled from: Kiev and the suburbs Solomenka and Demi- 
effka 941 Jews. From May 14, when the imperial decree 
of expulsion became effective, to July 31 the number ex- 
pelled was 8,000. 

Mortality from bubonic plague in Calcutta, India, is high. 
Déaths from the plague were reported, July 31, as nearly 
100,000 a month since the first of the year. 

With the capture, July 28, of General Miniet, who started 
with a handful of malcontents a revolution at El Caney, 
Santiago province, Cuba, the revolution is considered ended. 

Airship accidents will be discussed at an early con- 
ference, called specially for that purpose by the German 
minister of public works July 28. The chief point to be 
considered will be the introduction of preliminary inspec- 
tion by qualified experts before any balloon or airship will 
be allowed to make a flight. 

In view of the recent discoveries of petroleum in Trini- 
dad and the importance which the island will acquire upon 
completion of the Panama canal, the British government 
is considering the advisibility of fortifying the entrance 
to the Gulf of Para. 

July 26 the shah of Persia named a new cabinet, includ- 
ing the president of the council and ministers of the in- 
terior, foreign affairs, finances, war, justice and posts 
and telegrams. 

Cholera is spreading in virulent form in forty-two prov- 
inces and terrifories of European Russia. Deaths from the 
beginning of the outbreak last May to August 1 have num- 
bered over 17,000. 

In a clash between revolutionary forces and government 
troops at Puerto Cortez, Honduras, July 29, the mayor of 
Puerto Cortez was killed, together with the leader of the 
revolutionists and fifteen of his men. 

London fortnightly copper statistics published August 
2 show a decrease in the visible supply of 3,500 tons during 
the last two weeks of July, making a total decrease in 
July of 4,800 tons in the European visible supply. 

China has appointed four delegates to represent the 
empire at the eighth international prison congress, which 
will convene in Washington, ID. (., October 2. This will be 
China’s first participation in the international movement 
for prison reform. 

Damage caused to French crops by continued cold and 
wet weather is unofficially estimated at $400,000,000. The 
wheat crop is estimated at 312,400,000 bushels, against 
369,200,000 in 1909. 

In an amended form, the king’s accession declaration bill 
passed its second reading in the English House of Commons 
July 27 by a vote of 410 to 84, after a bitter contest. The 
bill, as it now stands, provides that the pronouncement 
against Catholicism shall be eliminated and the clause “and 
declare that I am a faithful Protestant” substituted. 

Contracts for a plantation and a railroad to connect the 
interior of Haiti with four seaports and to run through the 
Artibonite river valley, submitted by an American syndicate, 
of which James P. McDonald, of New York, is the head, 
have been ratified by the senate of Haiti. The company 
will issue bonds, the interest and principal of which will 
be guaranteed by the republic of Haiti. 

At the bureau of information, City of Mexico, it’ was 
announced August 1 that in the recent presidential election 
General Diaz received 18,829 electoral votes, Francisco Ma- 
dero, 221; Teodore Dehesa, 5; General Bernardo Reyes, 3, 
and Jose Ives Limatour, 1. Tamon Corral, for vice presi- 
dent, received 17,373 votes. , 

After 1910 census taking in Germany will be modified to 
conform to the methods employed in the United States. 
At present a committee composed of Dr. R. von der Borght 
and Charles Meisinger is at Washington, D. C., studying 
the American system. 

Because of the government’s refusal to modify the regu- 
lations forbidding importation of foreign meat, a meat 
famine is threatening Germany. 

During a typhoon on the River Amur, near Nicholayevsk, 
Russia, 200 fishermen were drowned by the capsizing of 
their boats. 

Unrest in Spain, consequent upon the controversy oyer 
religious reforms between the ministry and the vatican, has 
become intense, particularly in northern Spain. Organizers 
of a manifestation at San Sebastian, the summer capital, 
against the government and its policy toward the vatican 
propose a demonstration of 100,000 churchmen before the 
king’s palace August 7. ‘The situation is complicated by a 
Carlist uprising begun incipiently August 4. 
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PERTINENT NOTES ON INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 








The cause of the unsettlement of stock exchange values 
this year is a matter of much discussion. Stock exchange 
interests have charged the disturbance and decline of se- 
curity values to the danger that all season has hovered 
over the crops; to the doubt about what will be supreme 
court decisions in the anti-trust cases; railroad magnate’s 
forebodings concerning the effect of the new interstate 
commerce law; the contention between the railroads and 
the shippers over the former’s attempted advance of 
freight rates; the political phase that may result from 
the war of factions in the administration party and the 
possible resultant return of a controlling majority of 
democratic members to the lower house of Congress in 
the fall elections; to the extravagance of the people, em- 
phasized by the automobile spasm, and other things that 
the pessimistic seem to delight to contemplate. 

The intelligent public is aware that the most of the 
calamity howling this year has come from the stock ex- 
changes and the metropolitan bankers who back the se- 
curity dealers in their speculative schemes. The people 
and business men of the interior have proceeded to do 
business about as usual, and constantly have reported an 
increase of business as compared with last year. The 
railroads have month after month reported comparative 
inereases of gross earnings, making complaint only of 
some decline in net earnings. The fall-off in the winter 
wheat yield has proved to be less than was expected, and 
revised estimates are to the effect that the spring wheat 
output will show less reduction from last year’s outturn 
than the government’s figures for July indicated. Though 
all along there has been some worry about the year’s 
crop results, few but those who had speculative motives 
in view have felt that anything like financial breakdown 
and calamity was threatening. Yet the wise ones in this 
country and Europe have persisted in their cogitations 
and prognostications with a somber tinge, while they dis- 
agreed as to the underlying or the visible cause of as- 
sumed impending trouble. 

Considerable comment has been made in New York and 
other financial centers lately about the utterance of Victor 
Morawitz, the well-known authority on banking and 
finance. He was reported recently to have stated that 
the late unsettlement of business (speculative) conditions 
and fall in stock exchange values were not due to the 
prospect of poor crops; that the reduced wheat crop in 
the Northwest was not a legitimate reason for one- 
twentieth (it is well to be exact to a fraction) part of 
the fall in the market value of railway securities alone. 
Nor can the fall of values be accounted for by the opera- 
tions of speculators, says Mr. Morawitz, who desired to 
depress the market, or to unreasoning fears on the part 
of the speculating public. The fall in values, one au- 
thority says, and the unsettlement of business conditions 
were due to underlying causes entirely beyond the control 
of speculative influences. This dictum assumes a good 
deal, surely. 

After he has worked the subject up to a state of con- 
siderable interest and a tense waiting to see the real 
cause disclosed, Mr. Morawitz surprised the audience by 
declaring that the cause of depression has been ‘‘an 
enormous absorption of available, free capital in con- 
struction work of all kinds, coupled with unparalleled 
extravagance.’’ 

Then comes the remedy. Mr. Morawitz says that in his 
opinion we must look forward to a period of diminished 
business activity and reduced profits until we have re- 


adjusted prices and expenditures, and by economy and - 


thrift have accumulated an adequate amount of available 
capital. 

The trouble with all business and financial philosophies 
is that they keep following each other around in circles, 
one within another, which so confuses the common lay 
investigator that he does not know where to alight. Mr. 
Morawitz says that there has been too much absorption 
of available free capital in construction work of all kinds, 
which, of course, means that otherwise idle capital has 
been employed and thousands of people have been given 
employment. Thereby the country has or should have 
been enriched and capital increased. As a matter of fact, 
and without doubt, such has been the result. Yet he goes 
on to affirm that the country must go through a period 
of abated activity coupled with economy in order to ac- 
cumulate an adequate amount of available free capital. 

Taking a further view of the matter—what is capital? 
Economists tell us that it grows out of and is based on 
the very construction that Mr. Morawitz says has been 
overdone. The railroads regard their road beds and 
tracks, their bridges, their terminal facilities, their traffic 
connections and earning capacity and prospects as the 
primary capital on which they base their issues of bonds 
and stocks, which they likewise call capital. Often they 
build up a pyramid of capital with the broad end upward, 
on the basis of the original material capital. Manu- 
facturers establish their capital on the basis of plants, 
machinery, producing capacity and the business and good 
will they build up. Then the untutored in deep and high 
fmance seem to be justified in asking, ‘‘ Why it is that 
'‘£ so much available and free capital has been absorbed, 
a8 Mr, Morawitz says, in construction—why is it neces- 
“ary to pause, slow down, throw people out of employ- 
ment, reduce the earning capacity of money and labor and 
Senerally precipitate hard times?’’ 

_ Looking around for an answer, we can assume that by 
‘ree capital our authority means cash in bank; that too 
much free money has been spent for construction that 
has yet too smali an earning capacity to pay interest on 
borrowed money, and that too much of the people’s earn- 
Ns are spent for extravagant living and pleasures. But 


here again we are going around in a circle. Construc- 
tion of factories and railroads means employment and the 
diffusion of otherwise idle money among the people; 
such diffusion means the purchase of necessaries, com- 
forts and pleasures by the earners of money, which stimu- 
lates and increases trade. Did anybody ever see what 
is called ‘‘ good times’’ unless there were expansion in 
manufacture, building, construction of public works and 
means of public utilities, and general prosperity in all 
lines? Restriction, withdrawn capital, loss of credit and 
consequent lack of employment of money and labor al- 
ways are tantamount to hard times and poverty of the 
masses, 

Thus we get into a maze unless we happen to be 
financial experts who can thimblerig any knotty economic 
question into an ostensibly clear result. Doubtless what 
is needed is a readjustment of the relation between free 
capital and that which is fixed, but the fomentation of 
alarms will not conduce to that end. If the whole finan- 
cial world could be induced to cease talking and writing 
for publication for a period the real workers in legitimate 
finance, trade and industry would evolve the desired 
equilibrium in the natural course of things. 

* 1” x 


In 1909 there passed through the Suez canal 42,395 
vessels, of 15,407,527 registered tonnage, an increase of 
4,437 vessels and 1,774,244 tons over 1908. French ship- 
ping showed a decrease of 13,210 tons, but Austrian ships 
increased from 132,226 tons in 1908 to 519,272 tons in 
1909, due to increased trade between the Austrian port 
of Trieste, on the Mediterranean sea, and the East Indies. 
The British flag covered 62.3 percent of the total ton- 
nage and the German flag 15.5 percent. Receipts of the 
canal company in 1909 amounted to $22,388,000 against 
$20,931,236 in 1908. 

sn * * 

O. E. Dunlap, president of the Texas Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, while lately in New York, stated that the banking 
business of Texas was never in a more healthy state than 
this season. He predicted that this year will prove to 
be one of the more prosperous for agriculture in the 
history of the state. Texas produces an average value 
in farm crops of $560,000,000; manufactures amount to 
a value of $125,000,000; mining, $16,000,000, and live 
stock numbers 16,000,000 head. Mr. Dunlap predicts that 
Texas this year will produce 4,000,000 bales of’ cotton 
and will realize a credit balance out of the crop to the 
amount of $225,000,000. 

* 7 * 


The amount of national bank notes outstanding late 
in July was about $700,000,000, the probable maximum 
having been $711,000,000, or $1,466,373 less than at the 
beginning of the fiscal year, and $278,481 below that of 
June 1, last, but $22,044,286 more than on July 1 of last 
year. Of the present aggregate only $22,385 consists 
of gold notes. 

* x * 

Flaxseed is higher by at least $1 a bushel than it was 
two or more months ago. Linseed oil also has risen in 
value in commensurate degree. The sharp rise in flaxseed 
and oil has been consequent on the drouth in the North- 
west, which has shortened the flax as well as the crops of 
wheat and other grains. Experts estimate that the out 
turn of flaxseed will be about 40 percent below an aver- 
age crop, placing the prospective yield at about 16,000,000 
bushels. The normal crop is about 26,000,000 bushels. 
The country’s requirement is 24,000,000 to 25,000,000 
bushels. 

* * * 

In reference to the question of currency associations 
among the banks, ‘‘ Holland,’’ in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, remarks that it may be regarded as simply a senti- 
mental means of securing and maintaining confidence in 
the ability of the banks to furnish all the currency that 
may be needed when emergencies arise. It is a condi- 
tion similar to that in which a savings bank depositor 
sometimes finds himself. If the bank has plenty of 
money, and will pay his deposit on demand, the depositor 
does not want his money. He wants it only in case the 
bank is unable to pay it to him. So the business inter- 
ests of the United States, realizing that by mobilizing 
the currency resources the country can have all the cur- 
rency it needs to do business in any emergency, will con- 
fidently make use of credit instead of clamoring for cash. 
The credit association is a piece of banking machinery 


. altogether to provide for emergencies. In this sense 


bankers regard it and speak of it. But some bankers 
think the scheme deficient in this particular: it does not, 
they say, make available what, after all, bankers regard 
as the highest kind of security, the best of assets, namely, 
commercial paper the credit of which is unassailable, 
behind which stand commodities. Currency associations 
in 1907 based their certificates mainly on the security 
of commercial] paper, and next to nothing was lost upon 
security of that kind then, more than in ordinary credit 
stress. It is claimed in some quarters that if the emer- 
gency law had made it clear that any bank might with 
draw from the association, provided no obligations were 
outstanding, and if the law had permitted the use of 
commercial paper as security or one of the securities 
for currency, there is little doubt that many associations 
of this kind would have been organized in the summer 
of 1908. Yet it is predicted that during the coming fall, 
if sufficient emergency shall arise, there will be an instant 
and simultaneous appearance in the greater financial cen- 
ters of associations adequately equipped for the produc- 
tion of many millions of currency which, after the emer- 


gency shall have passed, will disappear as swiftly and 
surely as did the state banks’ currency after the national 
banking law was passed. This being the almost certain 
effect of the currency association law the country can 
rest easy in view of any monetary emergency that may 
arise. 

*” * * 

According to the statement of the British consul at 
Salina Cruz, Mexico, the terminus of the Tehuantepec 
Railway, that Mexican interoceanic road in 1909 
carried freight to the amount of 1,000,000 tons. At 
Salina Cruz port the temporary entrance to the inside 
dock has been filled in, and the whole length of wharfage 
planned, built of stone and cement, is completed and 
fully equipped with electric cranes ete. for the rapid 
loading and discharge of vessel cargoes. Another large 
steel and masonry warehouse has been completed, making 
six in all, each one over 300 feet long. The Pan Amer- 
ican railway, connecting with the Tehuantepec line, han- 
dled of the 1909-10 coffee crop 8,500,000 pounds, fully 
75 percent of which went to London and Hamburg. Next 
season, it is estimated, there will be 45 percent increase 
in the crop and a 15 percent increase in acreage. 


* * * 


Preparations are being made at Gary, Ind., for the 
operation, early next spring, of one unit of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company’s plant in that city. This 
unit will consist of two plate mills, four jobbing mills, 
sixteen sheet mills and eight galvanizing pots. As soon 
as this first unit skall have been completed preparations 
will be made for the installation of three more such 
units, making the Gary plant the largest of its kind in 
the world. It is said that the largest tin plant now in 
existence is the Vandegriff plant near Pittsburg, Pa., 
which has thirty-eight tin sheet mills. The Gary plant 
will, when completed, include sixty-four. The installa- 
tion at Gary of electrically driven machinery will more 
than counterbalance the superior facilities of the Penn- 
sylvania plant, it is claimed. The building activity in 
Gary far exceeds that of any other city of its size in the 
country. With a present population of less than 20,000 
Gary has in course of construction buildings to the value 
of $3,981,000. This estimate includes 250 houses for 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company and 300 for 
the American Bridge Company’s employees. Among the 
large buildings soon to be erected are the Federal build- 
ing, to cost $125,000; the Mercy Hospital, to cost $100,- 
000; the Carnegie Library, $100,000, and a school build- 
ing at an expenditure of $225,000. Evidently the growth 
of the Indiana suburb of Chicago is helping out the 
building material market to some extent. 


* * * 


It is estimated that about $400,000,000 is invested in 
the automobile plants of this country, and that at least 
200,000 persons are employed in the industry. The auto- 
mobile manufacturers are paying railroad freight charges 
aggregating $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 annually. Thes 
consume annually $60,000,000 worth of rubber, steel. 
iron, aluminum and other material. It is estimated that 
in the United States there is a daily use of 350,000 auto- 
mobiles. The production of those machines in 1909 was 
180,000 at an approximate value of $240,000,000. Com- 
pared to horse-drawn vehicles the following figures ap- 
pear: It is estimated that there are in this country over 
71,000,000 horse-drawn vehicles used daily, while the 
total number of horses and colts is 21,000,000, and there 
are 3,000,000 mules. American manufacturers yearly 
produce about 1,750,000 vehicles, of which 940,000 are 
passenger conveyances, of an estimated value of $110,- 
000,000. Thus, while the number of vehicles propelled by 
animal power greatly exceeds those driven by gasolene, 
steam arf electricity, the cost of the latter is much 
greater than that of the former. The annual expenditure 
for horses is $125,000,000 and for harness $25,000,000, 
so that it is fair to assume that the United States an- 
nually expends for its animal-propelled vehicles a total 
of $290,000,000, a greater sum by $50,000,000 than for 
automobiles. But the motor vehicles are yet young in 
utility and may far outstrip the ancient equipment in 
amount of annual expenditure. Automobile makers claim 
that already their innovation has displaced 500,000 horses 
and wagons, with an average upkeep of 65 cents a day 
against an average for autos of 30 cents a day. 

7. - 7 


It is reported that the Willys-Overland Company, of 
Toledo, Ohio, has increased its capital stock from 
$2,000,000 to $6,000,000 for the purpose of absorbing the 
Overland Automobile Company, of Indianapolis. Not- 
withstanding the phenomenal growth in the number of 
concerns turning out automobiles or their accessories, 
additions are frequently being made to the list. The 
recent incorporations include the Victor Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Camden, N. J., $15,000; American Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, Boston; Independent Owners’ Garage Com- 
pany, Jersey City, $300,000; New England Motor Com- 
pany, Hyde Park, Mass., $50,000; Taxicab Service Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., $110,000; Great American Auto- 
mobile & Aeroplane Company, Indianapolis, $1,000,000, 
and the Universal Storage Battery & Supply Company, 
St. Louis, $100,000. Yet, it is announced that some of 
the great concerns at Detroit, Mich., are curtailing their 
output as a safeguard against a possible recession of de- 
mand for motor vehicles. The tendency is for consolida- 
tion of companies and plants, with aggregated capital to 
strengthen the finances of the business and save loss by 
the failure or crippling of the weaker concerns and to 
abate too much competition. 


i} 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Checks in Rotary Cut Veneers. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., July 29.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Is there any known process by which checks in rotary 
cut veneers can be overcome either by curing or finish? 

D. A. SODERBERG. 

[This question has been given great attention by 
veneer manufacturers. So far as the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN is aware, however, no practical solution has 
been evolved, but it will be glad to receive advices on 
the problem presented by the Los Angeles correspondent. 
—EDITOR. ] 














Hardwood Grade Percentages. 

CHARLESTON, W. Va&, Aug. 1.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Will you kindly’ give us whatever information you 
have in regard to the percentages of the different grades of 
hardwoods secured by manufacturers of Michigan or Wis- 
consin? We desire this information to compare the results 
with those secured in this section. 

———LUMBER COMPANY. 


[A recent compilation prepared by R. S. Kellogg, sec- 
retary of the Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, shows the following percentages: 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

NN 8 os ata nk oo acs emeeumer 45 30 25 
Firsts and 

seconds. No.1 No. 2. No. 8. 
ee. eee eo. 25 25 23 27 
I aay was 6 ra. iim are ereserniinn 23 25 23 29 
eke digra lee bere. se Omer’ 19 24 24 33 
BD aad ccscccewkwewace 16 25 25 34 


This would be valuable to the inquirer only in so far 
as it covers the woods common to both sections. Wiscon- 
sin is not now a heavy producer of oak. It never con- 
tributed to the supply of poplar or chestnut. There are 
many other woods in the southern Appalachian range 
which are not produced in Wisconsin and with which, of 
course, comparison is out of the question.—Ep1Tor. ] 





Pulley Information Wanted. 

Onerpa, N. Y., July 26.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We would appreciate very much any information you can 
give us concerning the use of pulleys in the lumber field. 
In this connection we would like to know what constitutes 
the hardest drives in the lumber mill and what pulleys seem 
to stand up the best under average conditions. Of course, 
one pulley may stand in a place where another one will fail 
completely. From your intimate and extensive knowledge of 
the lumber field, we should think. that you would be in a 
very good position to know the various conditions in regard 
to pulleys. ONEIDA STEEL PULLEY COMPANY. 

[The correspondent is requesting information relative 
to the wear on pulleys which probably has never been 
compiled in accurate form. Inasmuch as manufacturers 
are seekers after the elusive indestructibility of machin- 
ery, it may be well to give the question brought up very 
thoughtful consideration. It would seem, however, that 
a great deal would depend upon local conditions, upon the 
character of the load to which the pulley was subjected, 
whether it was steady or intermittent, and also whether 
or not the plant was supplied with ample power. To 
return an intelligent answer to the inquiry would call for 
a detailed comparison of the uses of different kinds of 
pulleys under substantially similar conditions for a num- 
ber of years. This is a character of information which 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not have and for which 
reason the matter is referred to the readers.—EDITOR. ] 





Fir Silo Stock. 


COBLESKILL, N. Y., July 26.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Can you inform us where we can secure reliable in- 
formation in regard to Oregon yellow fir as a suitable mate- 
rial for the manufacture of silos and water tanks? We 
notice a number of manufacturers are using it for these 
purposes. We would like to secure reliable information 
concerning it. HARDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


[A number of western fir manufacturers have made a 
specialty of getting out silo stock. They have installed 
special facilities for working the material. The silos are 
shipped knocked down ready to set up when they reached 
destination. 

So far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is advised there 
has never been any complaint in regard to the use of 
western fir for this purpose. It is generally employed 
throughout the western and central states and of late 
years is making its way into Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. 
Recently an order for several million feet was sold to a 
tank and silo manufacturer in Ohio, which is fair evi- 
dence of the suitability of the wood for this purpose. 

It is probable that definite information has been com- 
piled by the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation or the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and such pamphlets, if available for 
distribution, can be secured upon application. If not, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would suggest that those 
who have compiled this information furnish the inquirer 
with a copy.—EbITor.] 











Best Available Insurance for Timber. 

OWEN Sounp, Ont., July 27.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: If by reference to your files you could put us in 
communication with a brokerage firm handling insurance or 
an insurance company which would write policies on stand- 
ing timber, we would appreciate your favor very much. 

Owen Sounp LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED. 

[Every few days inquiries of this character are re- 
ceived by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Necessarily the 
answer has been that no company writing such insurance 
ever has been launched. A ‘great deal of interest has 
been aroused in such a project, but so far the difficul- 
ties in the way have proved too great. 

A consideration of the project would show that pre- 
miums necessarily would have to be very low. Each risk 
would have to be examined by experts, the quantity of 





timber on the land estimated carefully, and close atten- 
tian given the fire hazard. It is probable that with such 
restrictions as the insurance company should deem neces- 
sary to impose it would prove very costly to the oper- 
ator. For northern pine or fir, for example, the insurance 
company probably would ask for a patrol system, insist 
upon the lumberman cleaning up along his logging rail- 
road and spurs, and take such other precautions as might 
be considered advisable to protect the timber from fire. 
To conform to such a scheme of operation would involve 
a very considerable expense. Such precautions are rea- 
sonable and should be adopted by every lumberman, and 
if adopted and followed out in good faith the danger of 
fire would be very greatly minimized. 

The best insurance the owner of a tract of timber 
land can at present secure is to install the best system of 
forest patrol and the best means of putting out fires that 
can be devised, and this also is the only system of insur- 
ance now obtainable. It is a system that is being 
adopted by some of the far-seeing operators in different 
parts of the United States and Canada and one that is 
commended to all for their thoughtful consideration.— 
EDITOR. | 





Where Is the Model Logging Road? 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 28.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We have a little logging road down in Mexico about twenty- 
five miles long. Can you refer us to any model logging road 
in this country? MAHOGANY OPERATOR. 

{Anyone who would select from the thousands of log- 
ging railroads in the United States some particular line 
and denominate it the ‘‘model’’ would be of a very ven- 
turesome disposition. A great deal will depend upon the 
topography of the country through which it is desired to 
build a road. There are logging railroads in the southern 
Appalachian range that are laid with 85-pound steel, rock 
ballasted and equipped to carry 100-ton locomotives, haul- 
ing logs and other freight on cars of 60,000-pound ca- 
pacity. From this high standard the efficiency of the 
logging road degenerates to the wooden rail and the old 
style locomotive. At Cass, W. Va., a logging road 
has been built up the side of a mountain rising 1,500 
feet in seven miles. It then follows Cheat river a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles on a light grade. At other 
points in the southern Appalachians construction of log- 
ging roads has necessitated blasting roadways through 
solid rock, the building of tunnels and bridges and other 
engineering feats. 

In the South yellow pine logging railroads can be put 
in with very little expense for the construction of the 
roadbed. The ground is level and, in some cases, on the 
smaller roads the ties are laid on the ground, roughly 
evened and the rails spiked to them. In other instances 
roads equal to the main lines of the principal common 
carriers have been built. 

Answer to this inquiry would require a knowledge of 
the country in which it is desired to build a line.— 
EDITOR. | 


TOLD OF THE TRADE | 


THE IDEAL HUSBAND. 


They raise good husbands out in Oregon! If there is 
any doubt as to the truth of this statement, a brief, birds- 
eye view of what happened in the customs house at New 
York the other day should remove it. Coming home from 
Europe Mrs. Frank Hayes, wife of a lumber merchant of 
Oregon, who is said to be wealthy, declared her baggage. 
So did Mr. Hayes. Placed in parallel columns the decla- 
rations read about as follows: 

MRS. HAYES. 

Eleven extra large 
wardrohe trunks. 

Twenty-two hat boxes. 











size 


Seventeen Paris gowns 
valued at $10,000, just by 
themselves. 


MR. HAYES. 


Twenty-two of the dearest One gold collar button. 


millinery creations ever seen 
in these parts. 

One trunkful of filmy lin- 
gerie, all ribbons and ruffles 
and stuff and things. 

The most extensive collec- 
tion of hatpins yet exhibited 
on a New York pier. 

Mrs. Hayes’s seventeen gowns, totaling $10,000 in 
value, with hats amounting to $2,200, may overshadow 
that new collar button which Mr. Hayes bought in Paris, 
but the declaration can not overshadow the fact that as a 
member of the Good Husbands’ club, Mr. Hayes should 
be elected president for all time. 

Let us hope, in order to keep Mr. Hayes in the same 
unselfish frame of mind, that he does not lose that new 
collar button as soon as he gets back to Oregon!—Cin- 
einnati Times-Star. 





, 





WOULD MAKE BARRELS UNIFORM SIZE. 


{Special correspondence to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Aupany, N. Y., Aug. 2.—Holding that the great 
variety in sizes of barrels manufactured, many of which 
can not be used a second time, creates great waste of 
timber and results in the cutting down of trees which 
would not be felled if barrels were manufactured of a 
uniform size, Fritz Reichman, state superintendent of 
weights and measures, has urged that this reform be es- 
tablished. There are more than a hundred different forms 
and sizes of barrels in use in New York state, and sel- 
dom if ever are barrels used a second time. If there 
were only one size, they could be used over again and 
the result would be a great decrease in wastefulness in 
the manufacture of barrel staves. Superintendent Reich- 
man will seek to bring about the reform he advocates. 








LATE LUMBER LAW 


WAIVING OR FAILING TO ESTABLISH LIEN, MAY 
HAVE PERSONAL JUDGMENT. 

In an action brought to foreclose a’ lien for the sawing of 
lumber under contract, the supreme court of Montana holds 
that the plaintiff may have a personal judgment against the 
defendant for the amount shown to be due, although he 
waives or fails to establish his lien, under section 5829 of 
the revised code, which declares that such liens shall be 
enforced by a civil action in the district court of the county 
where the lien was filed, and be governed by the laws regu- 
lating the proceedings in civil actions touching the mode and 
manner of trial ete.—Logan vs. Billings & Northern Railroad 
Co., 107 Pac. 415. 














DAMAGES RECOVERABLE AFTER SUBSTITUTION 
OF LUMBER ON HAND. 


After an alleged breach of contract by a seller of lumber 
not delivering it, the purchaser, happening to have on hand 
a supply of similar lumber, previously purchased, which 
would answer the required purpose, substituted that for the 
supply which he claimed was due him under the contract. 
The supreme court of Pennsylvania holds that he was under 
no obligation to make such substitution, but, having made it, 
he should not be precluded thereby from recovering damages 
for the breach of contract, if any. It could not be said that 
it was incumbent upon him to go into the open market and 
actually purchase lumber, before he would be legally entitled 
to claim damages by the failure to deliver the lumber under 
the contract. As a rule, the damages recoverable would be 
the difference between the contract price and the market 
value at the date of the breach of the contract. But in this 
case the amount recoverable would be the difference between 
the contract price and the cost of the lumber used, this 
having cost more than the contract price of the lumber not 
delivered, but less than the market price at the time of the 
breach of contract, the market price of such lumber having 
advanced.—E. P. Burton & Co. vs. Miller, 75 Atl. 1035. 


PROPERTY OWNER NOT LIABLE FOR LUMBER 
OBTAINED BY CONTRACTOR. 


A contractor who was to furnish the materials and per- 
form the labor in the erection of certain buildings went to a 
lumber company and got the latter to ship some lumber and 
charge it to the property owner. The contractor, however, 
had no authority to order materials or make any contract 
whatever in the name of the ‘property owner, and the latter 
never received any benefit of the lumber, the contractor 
having taken possession of it and used it for his own pur- 
poses. The court of appeals of New York holds that the 
property owner was not liable to the company for the lumber. 
That the latter signed a freight receipt for the lumber did 
not change this, for the custom is almost universal for a per- 
son to receipt for goods shipped to him without inquiry as 
to who shipped them, for such a receipt is simply a voucher 
for the use of the carrier. The property owner was not 
bound to take an affirmative action to see who shipped the 
lumber, as he had the right to assume that it was consigned 
to him under his contract with the contractor. Under the 
circumstances, the receipt raised no presumption that the 
lumber was charged to him or sold on his credit. Moreover, 
the company was guilty of the first act of negligence in ship- 
ping the lumber to one unknown to it upon the order of one 
whom it knew to be irresponsible, without any inquiry of him 
or in any manner as to his authority to give the order.— 
C. H. Rugg Co. vs. Ormrod, 91 N. E. 366. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CONTRACT FOR PILING, 
RIGHTS THEREUNDER. 


A written contract read: ‘Please deliver the following 
piling as per Standard R. & P. S. specifications: 400 black 
cypress piles 45 feet long, at 10 cents per lineal foot, f. o. b 
ears at Norfolk & Southern rail. Above subject to inspection 
at Vanceboro. Payments to be made as follows: 80 percent 
upon inspection and after same are loaded and b. 1. turned 
over to us. Balance to be paid when whole number are 
shipped. Above order to be filled in thirty days.” The 
supreme court of North Carolina holds that, the writing 
being silent as to which party was to procure or furnish the 
ears and how often the inspections were to be made, oral 
evidence of the oral agreement as to those two matters was 
admissible, and the jury found that the purchaser was to 
furnish the cars and make weekly inspections. Evidence was 
also admissible that the purchaser designated the places of 
delivery upon the seller’s demand, and made clear the words 
in the contract, “at Norfolk & Southern rail,’ and that the 
seller delivered piles at places within the distance designated 
by the purchaser, and so notified the latter. The word “rail” 
certainly did not mean, unaided by evidence of the particular 
meaning intended by the agreement of the parties, an estab- 
lished siding or station. The evidence and verdict also estab- 
lished that the seller was ready, able and willing to perform 
his contract ; that the purchaser failed to perform its part of 
the contract by failing and refusing, when notified, to farnish 
cars, and that such failure by the purchaser prevented the 
seller from performing his part of the contract. Under such 
circumstances, the contract, as established by the verdict, 
must be taken as not entire and indivisible, but the seller 
entitled to recover for 260 piles actually delivered by him 
but not accepted. In arriving at his right of recovery, the 
piles having no market value, it was proper for the jury to 
take the contract price, as they found that the piles delivered 
came up to the specifications, and to deduct therefrom the 
cost of loading, which could not be done for want of cars.— 
Willis vs. Jarrett Construction Co., 67 8. B. 265. 
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THE CYPRESS PROBLEM. 


Suggestions for Marketing the Increasing Output— 
Advertising to Enlighten the Trade on 
the Merits of the Wood. 


I have read with much interest the earnest and able 
address of Mr. Wilbert to the cypress association of which 
he is president. As a result of some of his remarks given 
below I am writing this article on cypress which, I believe, 
if followed out, will help materially to solve the problem set 
forth in Mr. Wilbert’s address, as follows: 

“We are somewhat still at sea as to the production, for 
despite the fact that a few of our members will cut out 
during the next year or two, a number of new enterprises 
are starting so that the cypress production for another year 
or more will gain rather than decrease. A market must 
be found for the increased production the same as a market 
has been found for the increased production for the last five 
years, and I woyld earnestly commend to your attention any 
proposition which may be brought before you today, looking 
io the extension of the cypress trade and the building up of 
a greater demand for our wood. We can not expect the 
world at large to have the same knowledge of cypress that 
we have unless we tell it.” 

Now my purpose in writing this paper is to show how 
the use of cypress can be increased and also made to yield 
more money in some of the lower grades. I will deal with 
it under three heads, as follows: 

First—Advertisement. 

Second—Cypress salesmen. 

Third—Grading. 

In the first place the method of advertising and reaching 
the uninformed and sometimes uninterested buyer confronts 
us and in this respect I think the following two plans would 
do a vast deal of good: 

A. Have an intelligent and comprehensive paper written 
on cypress, giving the sizes of the timber, its possibilities for 
future supply, the texture, color and scientific value of the 
wood ete. For example: There is no wood grown in east- 
ern United States today that can more honestly take the 
place of white pine than cypress. It is a wood that has a 
live, pleasing color and nice figure and texture, is soft and 
light in weight, and after cut into stock is easily milled for 
the market. 

It yields a large percent of high grade lumber, much 
more so than any other wood, and yields a large percent 
of wide lumber, as it is not rare to see pile after pile of 
thick stock running from 20 to 40 inches wide. One of the 
strong features of this splendid wood is that it can be used 
for outside as well as for inside work, as it is not affected by 
the weather. It can be piled in the open without any dis 
advantage to the wood etc. 

Publish said paper in the lumber journals of the country. 

Lb. In a great many large cities of our country there are 
hundreds of lumber salesmen representing many wholesale 
companies, which companies have a firm, strong standing 
with the consuming trade and understand its needs from all 
angles. ‘These companics have a great influence in pushing 
this or that kind of wood. ‘They have their lumber associa- 
tions in different centers, and probably they would welcome 
at some of their meetings a man who could give them a 
comprehensive talk on cypress. In this way they could 
pass it on to their salesmen and they in turn to their trade. 

There are a number of concerns today in Philadelphia who 
ure handling cypress in a small way who do not know 
nough about it to go into it on a large scale. 

You may say we prefer to sell it to the consumer; that 
is well and good, but if a part of your stock went through 
ihe hands of a trade that in the course of two or three 
years would help to build up a much larger demand than 
now exists for cypress would it not be to your advantage in 
every way? 

Grading. 

My reference to grading will be only on the common 
stock. I believe by grading it differently, as I will outline 
a little later, it will bring more money and move more 
readily. In the first place, the nature of cypress makes it 
possible, such as “no other southern wood, to grade after 
the manner of white pine to a great extent. 

Common grades in white pine are high in price and will 
ontinue to get higher. 

The common or knotty stock in cypress could be made up 
in the following grades: No. 1 dressing, No. 1 barn, No. 1 
box, No. 2 dressing, No. 2 barn, No. 2 box, No. 3 barn and 
pecky, and should bring about the following prices delivered 
UVhiladelphia : 





Ix 6 No. 1 dressing... .$33 tS Sf eee $29 
1x 8 No. 1 dressing.... 33 iz86 Me. 3 OAFR.... 2.0. 31 
1x10 No. 1 dressing..... 35 ixi? No. 2 tarm........ 33 
Lxl2 No. 1 dressing.... 42 4/4 all widths.......... 29 
4/4 all widths...:..... 33 Ce? SS ae 24 
Ix 6 No. 2 dressing.... 31 

1x 8 No. 2 dressing.... 31 

1x10 No. 2 dressing.... 33 

1x12 No. 2 dressing.... 39 

4 f all witths......... 31 “fs 3 eo See 

Ix 6 No. eee ee 3 > Of “ae 

1x 8 No. 1 barn........ 31 one We. 3 POR... k... . 00 
1x10 ee eee 33 cok gS ee 
1x12 No. 3: Se 38 4/4 all widths.......... 

t 4 all widths Fawsset vee 31 4/4 all widths No. 2.... 

Ix 6 Me. BS Weees cs cicns 29 4/4 all widths pecky.... 


I believe these prices could be obtained and increased 
after a few shipments, and if people got to buying such 
srades to use in place of white pine it would naturally 
‘increase their knowledge of cypress and would cause them to 
handle more of it in other grades and kinds of stock; for 
instance, orders for ceiling, bevel siding, flooring ete. would 
follow on a larger scale than heretofore. 

The fact of cypress being such a pleasing wood to handle 
Would be of valuable assistance to this end. There are a 
number of cypress mills today that make these grades and 
are having success with them, as it gives them access to a 


larger market and helps to get orders for mixed cars when 
other orders are scarce. 

I am selling these barn grades in cypress and expect to 
have a fair market established for them in the next year. 
I find that in getting a buyer to make up a car of this 
stock it is easy to get him to put in other items that he is 
now using in white pine. This is where a salesman should 
be putting forth his best efforts. I believe that cypress 
has a great future and a great deal depends on the cypress 
people as to how scon it will be realized. The miils are 
far away and close touch with the trade is necessary— 
good representatives, promptness in correspondence etc. 


Lumber Salesmen. 

In pushing a wood to the front the best men procurable 
should be representing it in the selling end—-men who under- 
stand the wood, its value, the grades, men who can talk it 
earnestly—who believe in it. The place to choose this kind 
of a man from is the mill end. 

My ‘experience has been that the man who goes from the 
mill on to the market is a splendid success in most instances. 
He does not have to have any flowery flow of language, but 
only to be able to tell what the trade wants mostly to know; 
that is, about his lumber, grades and facilities etc. Such a 
man will soon be shoving his wood in ahead of other kinds 
wherever it is possible, and with proper coéperation from 
the mill end will keep things moving. 


UNDER SUSPICION. 


Government Sleuths on the Scent—Lumber Trust 
Idea Breaks Out in a New Spot— Would 
Uncover Alleged Boycott. 





St. Louis., Mo., Aug. 2.—There dropped into St. 
Louis the other day a gentlemanly appearing and acting 
chap who proceeded forthwith to call upon the jobbing 
trade in the millwork line. Introducing himself as an 
agent of the United States government, connected with 
the secret service department of the bureau of corpora- 
tions, and producing the proper credentials, he proceeded 
to ask each of the sash and door jobbers the following 
questions : 

‘*Are you, or have you been, bothered to any extent 
by any form of boycott on the part of any association 
of retail lumbermen?’’ 

‘*Do you know the secretary of such and such.a retail 
lumber dealers’ association?’’ (Mentioning the name of 
one or more of such organizations.) 

‘*Do you think that an examination of the secretary’s 
books and records (mentioning the one or more secre- 
tary’s names) would prove interesting?’’ 

Upon obtaining satisfactory answers to these ques- 
tions, the secret agent departed as silently and mysteri- 
ously as he came. 

From which it will be observed that certain retail 
lumber dealers’ organizations are being ‘‘investigated.’’ 
The procedure is the same as that of the celebrated 
Mississippi case and a parallel is at once drawn, to the 
conclusion that an ouster or dissolution proceeding pos- 
sibly may be.expected before long—provided, of course, 
that there be enough evidence found upon which to base 
charges. From the character of some private questions 
propounded by the secret service agent while here a 
certain organ published in the interests of retail lumber 
organizations is obviously under suspicion. 





BIG SAWMILL PLANT NEAR ELK RIVER, WASH., 
TO BE RECONSTRUCTED AND IN OPERA- 
TION BY NOVEMBER 1. 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 30.—With a large portion of 
the machinery on the ground, and material arriving daily 
a large force of workmen are rushing the construction 
of the Potlatch Lumber Company’s new mill near Elk 
River, Wash. 

The new plant will have a capacity of 300,000 feet 
in twenty hours, or about half the capacity of the old 
mill at Potlatch. Nothing but kiln dried stock will be 
shipped. J. J. Herlihy, for a number of years superin- 
tendent of the Palouse mill, will be in charge of the new 
plant as manager. It is expected the mill will be ready 
for operation by about November 1, and will be employ- 
ing about 200 cr 250 men. With the completion of the 
new mill the Potlatch Lumber Company will have a ¢a- 
pacity of 1,000,000 feet of lumber daily as product of the 
three mills, Potlatch, Palouse and Elk river. 

The company has an ample supply of logs on hand for 
the summer’s run. 


- 





OREGON MILL AND TOWN BURNED. 
[Special telegram to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 2.—Fire started yesterday in the 
mill of the Hoover Lumber Company and destroyed the 
mill and lumber yard and the town of Hoover, which was 
owned by the company and occupied by employees. 
Hoover is situated on the upper Santiam river, three 
miles east of Detroit, the eastern terminus of the Cor- 
vallis & Eastern railroad. The loss is estimated at 
$100,000. The crews of the Curtis’ Lumber Company, 
Mill City, assisted in fighting the fire to save the timber, 
and it is believed the flames can be confined to the under- 
brush. 


THE COAL TRADE. 


Labor Trouble Continues, Preventing Resumption of 
Work in Itlinois Mines—Situation Perplexes 
Dealers—Fall Demand Late. 


Another hitch has delayed the resumption of coal min- 
ing in Illinois. It is a hitch in the wage settlement, the 
trouble occurring not between operators and miners, but 
between two factions of the miners. President Lewis, 
of the miners’ union, had completed a final settlement 
with the operators at the Indianapolis conference two 
weeks ago and, largely as a matter of policy and politics, 
for he is said to have had authority to close up the mat 
ter, he left the question open to a referendum vote of 
the miners of Illinois, first having secured from John H. 
Walker, president of the union district of Illinois, a state- 
ment that he would not oppose the settlement.’ Lewis 
had taken the wage problem out of the hands of Walker, 
and though the latter opposed any compromise with the 
operators during the negotiations, he agreed to remain 
passive during the referendum vote; but, on the con- 
trary, he embarked with his state organization in a brief 
but aggressive campaign of opposition and secured a 
large vote against settlement. President Lewis refused 
to count the referendum vote, claiming irregularities, and 
this week the executive committee of the miners’ union 
is endeavoring to straighten out the tangle. 

The dealer coal trade of the West was pleased at the 
promised early resumption of mining in Illinois, for, in 
many localities where Illinois coal has been used as a 
domestic fuel there was growing up a considerable de- 
mand for that coal. When the Indianapolis agreement 
was first reached, two weeks ago, a few of the Lilinois 
producers, expecting the starting up of their mines within 
a few days, began soliciting orders for coal and secured 
a considerable tonnage. ‘Then came the halt, and it 
proved a disappointment for all concerned. How long 
the idleness in Illinois will continue seemed to be as 
much in doubt early this week as at any time during the 
suspension. The Illinois operators are accepting the 
situation with a surprising amount, of cheerfulness, but 
they say there is nothing else for them to do, since the 
present trouble is between two factions of the miners. 

Looking at the western dealers’ trade in a broad way 
the situation is certainly perplexing, for it is about this 
time, or possibly a little later, that a decided demand for 
domestic coal springs up from the householders. Whether 
to put off buying for this trade in the hope that the 
Illincis mines will soon resume, or whether to provide 
some substitute, as indeed the dealers have been doing 
in a way ever since last April, is the question for the 
dealer to determine. And if he decides to procure a sub- 
stitute fuel, temporarily at least, he can not obtain the 
coal as promptly as he might the Illinois coal, for the 
producing district is farther away and, except at the 
upper lake ports, there are no intermediate depots of 
supplies, as there were a few years ago. The lake coals 
have been moving to the Northwest country this summer 
in larger volume than usual, but they are not sufficient 
to take the place of all the market bare spots caused by 
the idleness of Illinois mines. The situation, moreover, 
is daily growing more serious from the evident fact that 
should the Illinois mines resume in the near future, those 
that engage in the production of domestic coals will be 
annoyingly slow in filling their orders, as it is reported 
that during the few days when they began accepting 
orders again two weeks ago several of the Illinois opera- 
tors booked enough business to keep their mines busy 
for a month. The retail merchant, therefore, may expect 
long delays in the filling of his orders for Illinois coal. 

But the western bituminous market shows little sign 
of augmented demand for the coals that are procurable. 
The Indiana mines are running full time and their prob- 
able output may be increased somewhat by the recent con- 
clusion of the lengthy conferences between operators and 
miners over the mining conditions. The men have finally 
accepted the ‘‘fining’’ clause, which imposes a penalty 
upon them for striking without cause or whenever small 
differences arise at the mines. The sale of eastern bitu- 
minous coal at Chicago may be accelerated slightly and 
shippers expect a more noticeable improvement in the 
demand, provided the miners’ strike in Lllinois continues. 
Hocking is quoted at about $1.40 mines, or $3.05, Chicago. 
Smokeless is reported strong. Most shippers of smoke- 
less have given notice of an advance in prices for the 
prepared sizes September 1, from $1.50 to $1.90 mines, 
and some shippers say they already are sold up for 
August deliveries. Prices for Indiana coals show little 
change. Possibly they may be a shade stronger. Indiana 
block is higher and is quoted at about $2.35 mines in box 
cars. Indiana lump is selling at $1.25 mines or better. 

Negotiations looking to a wage settlement in the 
Southwest have ceased and a formal strike has been inau- 
gurated. President Lewis of the miners’ union, has been 
trying to effect a settlement and seemed to have been 
making some progress several times when he was called 
away to look after affairs in Illinois or some other dis- 
trict, and in his absence the radicals got control of affairs 
again, and upon his return he had to begin all over again, 
The operators in the Southwest are not agreed as to the 
right policy to pursue. 

Following a somewhat brisk eall for anthracite during 
the last two or three business days of July, August starts 
in with interest in this. commodity at apparently low ebb. 
But there is some trading and the continued confusion in 
the bituminous market may now be giving anthracite a 
sort of a boost in a small way. For the trade while dull 
is by no means dead. Production at the anthracite mines 
is curtailed to meet the narrow requirements and there 
does not appear to be any urgency of sales. 
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SHIPPERS’ VIEWS ON RAIL RAFES. 


Lumbermen Divided in Their Opinions—Some Inclined to Favor the Proposed Advances—Another Group 
Contends That Increases Would Not Be Justified—Shippers Not Prepared to Prevent Their 
Side of the Case—Depend on Commerce Commission for Square Deal. 


STATUS OF THE SITUATION. 

Developments of the last few days indicate that much 
of the sentiment among shippers generally favoring an 
advance in‘rates is directly traceable to the vigorous 
work of manufacturers and dealers in railway supplies, 
who are financially interested in the outcome of the rate 
contest not only because the railroads are their prin- 
cipal customers but also because they have long enjoyed 
very low rates on their own commodities and are anxious 
to maintain their advantage by rendering the carriers 
such assistance in this fight that the roads will be dis- 
posed to leave rates on railway supplies alone. 

It is apparent from letters received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that lumber shippers are much divided on 
this question. Some are disposed to the opinion that 
the railroads are entitled to all they ask for. Others 
feel that there is no real reason for an advance, but 
that the roads hold the key to the general business situa- 
tion and should be allowed what they ask as a matter of 
policy. Still another group contends that the advances 
proposed are uncalled for and should be resisted vigor- 
ously. From this divergency of views it is plain that 
the lumber trade is not going to stand as a unit in 
resisting the increases that the railroads are demanding. 

Thousands of protests already have gone to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from shippers of all classes, 
and the commission undoubtedly will have its attention 
drawn to all phases of the controversy, including some 
which the railroads will have difficulty in explaining. 
The hearings to be held by the commission may bring 
out the real reason for the failure of the roads to make 
a clean case and tell the whole truth in substantiation 
of their claims. It may develop again, as it has to some 
extent heretofore, that railroad managers do not know 
what transportation costs or what they really ought to 
charge for it; that they run their business only with an 
eye to the general balance at the’ close of the year, and 
not as other enterprises are conducted—to make a legiti- 
mate profit on a legitimate commodity—transportation. 

On the other hand, the railroads may bring in the 
same kind of padded evidence with which they have 
sought to hoodwink the shippers and the press; or they 
may make a substantial case that will actually entitle 
them to an increase in revenues. No one knows and no 
one will know until the first round of the contest begins. 
No change in the date of the first hearing has been 
announced, and it stands at New York city, August 15, 
unless the railroads ask for more time. 

There is little time for the preparation of the ship- 
pers’ side of the case, and shipping interests seem to 
look toward the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
protection and a square deal. 

In spite of the fact that the railroads say they are 
unable to continue to conduct their business upon present 
rates, reports of railroad earnings for the first three 
weeks of July show a gain of 9.4 percent over the same 
period of last year. Following are figures covering the 
railroads of the United States: 


Percentage 

PERIOD— Earnings. Gai of gain. 
SS ere $22,960, 353 $1, 982, 122 §4 
gS eee 25,8 73,854 2,793,813 12.1 
ee ee 34,970,972 2,597,287 12.2 


While these figures represent the gross earnings, and 
it is claimed that the net earnings are not holding up 
satisfactorily, it should be borne in mind that the in- 
crease in business under proper management must reduce 
the actual cost of handling all business, by a small per 
centage at least. 

The following communications from lumbermen indi- 
cate the divergent opinions of the trade on this question: 


Advocates Investigation. 
PITTSBURG, PA 
We have not 


. Aug. 1.—Kgditor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
given the matter of change in rates much 
consideration; at the same time, we appreciate fully the 
position that lumbermen must maintain if they want to 
preserve their rights in the premises, and we feel that an 
earnest protest on their part should be made at this time 
and continued until such time as it is clearly demonstrated 
that the railroads are entitled to advance their rates. 

We grant that there has been an advance in.wages of rail- 
road employees, equipment costs more money and there has 
been a gradual advance in all commodities that they use, 
and while there has been an increased tonnage per mile 
haul, we do not know that this decrease in cost per ton 
mile has been met by the increased capacity of the equip- 
ment. 

We feel that the only equitable way to arrive at a 
solution to the problem would be for the Interstate Com- 
. merce Commission to make a thorough and complete in- 
vestigation of the whole matter. Let this be done in a 
spirit of fairness to all concerned, and if there is a per- 
fect sincerity on the part of all concerned, no doubt there 
will be an equitable basis arrived at both for the lumber- 
men as well as the railroad. 

ALLEGHENY LUMBER COMPANY. 
Should Have Fair Treatment. 

GRAND RAPips, Micu., July 30.—Editor American LuM- 
BERMAN: We are not in anywise opposed to the railroads 
making such advances in their rates as will compensate them 








for the increased cost of maintenance, and also to put them 
upon such a basis as will enable them to make necessary 
additions of both tracks and equipment, which will enable 
them to take ample care of the steadily increasing trade of 
the country. 

We. think that some of the figures quoted in your journal 
under date of July 16 are subject to revision and are not 
entirely in harmony with the facts. It is just possible that 
the rates proposed by the railroads are far in excess of 
what they should be, but we feel that the greatest possible 
dispatch should be used on the part of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the end that the roads may not be 
unjustly dealt with, as we feel that it is just as important 
that the railroads should have a square deal as that the 
shippers should have a square deal. There are no doubt 
very many abuses practiced by the railroads which should 
be corrected, and speedily, but we donot feel that an interest 
so vitally important to the commerce of our country as that 
of the railroads should be the continuous object of harsh, 
if not unjust, legislation. 

Rich VENEER & LUMBER COMPANY, 
Gerald McCoy, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Rates High Enough. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., Aug. 1.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We would be in favor of a reasonable advance in freight 
rates, provided it would enable the railroads to give better 
service, and if any advance is permitted, it should be for 
that purpose alone. The rates, in our judgment, are already 
high enough for the service usually rendered, and if not 
profitable to some of the roads it is doubtless due to lack of 
management. 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA LUMBER COMPANY, 
Richard T. Yates, President. 


Not at Present Justifiable. 


Pitrtsbpure, Pa., July 27.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We feel that at the proper time, the railroads throughout 
this country should be permitted to increase their rate to 
meet the corresponding increase in maintenance. Yet we 
feel at this particular time that any increase would be ex- 
tremely detrimental to the condition of trade existing 
throughout the country today. ‘The conditions with the 
railroad companies are not any different than they are with 
any other commercial institution. The cost of operation and 
maintenance in almost every industry has increased, yet 
the earning power has not increased correspondingly. Con- 
sequently, we do not believe that the railroads are justified 
in increasing any rates at this particular time. 

The substance from our judgment is that the railroads 
are not more entitled to an advance or larger earnings at 
this time than the manufacturers of lumber, the shippers 
of grain or any other producer. 

BREITWIESER & WILSON COMPANY, 
A. G. Breitwieser, President 


Should Investigate. 

MERRILL, WIS., July 30.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
It strikes us that if the lumbermen expect to accomplish 
much along this line they should appoint a committee to 
investigate the matter thoroughly and act as they see fit. A 
careful investigation would establish the fact whether the 
present rates were too high or not high enough. It would 
be better than the opinions of individual lumbermen, as 
undoubtedly they would be more or less biased in their opin- 
ions by local conditions. 

ANSON-GILKEY & HurRD COMPANY. 
W. H. White, President. 


A Matter of Justice. 


GRAYLING, MICH., July 25.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Our views in the matter of lumber rates being advanced are 
that it is only doing justice to the times. Cost of labor 
is advanced all over the country, and as railroad companies 
are dealing in labor exclusively, pure and simple, it is only 
reasonable that they should advance the rates on all kinds 
of commodities in accordance with the times. So far as 
rates are concerned, if we are all treated alike no one can 
be hurt, but if rates on lumber are advanced over one ter- 
ritory and not over the territory of our competitors, we 
are, of course, suffering injustice and would oppose to any 
arrangements of that kind. 

We think that we have had enough railroad legislation and 
agitation against them to do for some time, and the sooner 
we become sane on the subject of legislating against ruail- 
roads the better off we will be. We undoubt™..y all agree 
that the railroads of our country should be under the control 
of our national government, but they should not be made 
the football of every new politicalism that comes up from 
time to time. We think all business men of the country 
will agree with us to that extent. 

SALLING, HANSON COMPANY, 
Per R. Hanson. 


Railroads Not Entitled to Increase. 


SAGINAW, MICH., July 23.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Our position is that the railroads are not entitled to any 
increase in rates generally. Possibly there are some par- 
ticular cases where an adjustment should be made; as a 


rule we believe lower than higher, but as to the main rates 
such as would cover lumber industry we think it would 
be an imposition for the railroads to try to put in force 
a higher tariff. 

Your arguments as outlined in your editorial against this 
increase are in line with our ideas and we do not believe 
it is necessary to go much further to show that they have 
no real need of any increase in rates. 

S. L. EASTMAN FLOORING COMPANY, 
S. L. Eastman, President. 


Railroads Best Judges. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 23.—Editor AMpRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We do not feel that a protest is in order, as we 
believe that the railroads are the best judges of their own 
business and should be allowed, within reason, to advance 
their rates as necessity requires. 

As a simple business proposition we do not see how, in 
view of the advance in cost of material and labor which 
the railroads have been obliged to pay within the last fif- 
teen or twenty years, they can be expected to maintain to- 
day the same and lower rates than were in force fifteen 
or twenty years ago. 

We would make but one stipulation in regard to any 
increase, which is that all sections of the country should be 
udvanced proportionately in order that no one manufacturer 
or set of manufacturers may have advantage over his com- 
petitors, aJl present operations having been organized upon 
the relative basis of the present rates. 

GEORGE F. CRAIG, 
President George F. Craig & Sons. 


Consideration for Railroads. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 22.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We are perfectly willing that rates should be ad 
vanced in a slight degree to help cover the increased charges 
that railroads are under. 

We consider that nearly everything in the trade line is 
dependent upon the welfare of the railroads. We all know 
that the cost of everything that enters into a railroad is 
much higher than it was a few years ago. We also know 
that labor costs have advanced to nearly double, when you 
consider the amount of labor that an ordinary man _ per- 
forms. We think it is no more than just that they should 
have a reasonable advance and we feel that when they get 
this advance, business conditions will be much better than 
they have been during the last year. Under no consideration 
would we file any protest against an advance, but, on tli 
other hand, would do ali we could to secure an advance for 
them. 

Tue Fisher & WILSON COMPANY 


The Habit of Antagonizing. 

CuicaGo, July 22.—Editor AMBpRICAN LUMBERMAN: We 
do not feel that the antagonizing of the railroads demand 
ing higher rates is entirely justified, excepting wherein the 
advance appears to be unreasonable. We have therefore, no 
protest to make, as we believe that the proposed advance in 
rates is only in keeping with advances along other lines. 

We believe that this tendency, which is developing into a 
habit, is detrimental not only to the railroad business, but 
to business generally. 

IlArTHWAY LUMBER COMPANY, 
Per F. J. Hathway, President. 


Railroads Should Be Compensated. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 27.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN: We believe the railroads should be*compensated fairly 
for the services rendered. As to the raising of rates of 
freight we are not competent to offer any suggestion, believ- 
ing that it will right itself. 

THoMmAs E. CoaLe LUMBER COMPANY, 
Per Thomas E. Coale, President. 


No Justification for Advance. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 30.—Editor AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We are vitally interested and sce no justification for the 
intended advances. 

For your information I would state that we have filed our 
protest through the transportation committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce & Manufacturers’ Club, of which organiza- 
tion we are members, as well as the writer being a member 
of the committee referred to. T. SULLIVAN. 





Leave It to the Commission. 

Boyne City, MicH., July 29.—Editor AMBRICAN LUMBER 
MAN: With regard to the railroads advancing freight rates, 
I do not think this is a matter that a selfish shipper should 
be called upon to decide. We have an Interstate: Commerce 
Commission appointed by the federal government to investi- 
gate both sides of this matter and I think it should be 
left entirely with them to say whether railroad rates should 
be advanced or held where they are. If it is found that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has favored the railroads 
and has made its decision unfair to the shipper, then | 
think the shipper should get up a petition asking for a re- 
hearing. But until the commission has gone over the entire 
situation fully and investigated both sides of the question 
and made its decision I do not think the shipper should 
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have anything to say. If the railroads are getting enough 
freight they should be satisfied. If they are not getting a 
rate that will give them a fair revenue for their work, 
interest on their investment, something for wear and tear 
on their equipment, I think the rate should be advanced. I 
have no knowledge of the true facts, but I think the most 
essential thing at this time is to have a proper adjustment 
of the rates. 

I think the transcontinental rates are too high and in a 
great many localities in the East the rates are too low, and 
I think if any individual railroad is found to be too high in 
its rates this should be adjusted and, on the other hand, 
if any road is found to be too low on its rates, that also 
should be adjusted. In other words, a proper adjustment 
of this whole freight matter should be made, and, as stated 
above, I think this should be done by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which should be unbiased and should 
investigate both sides fully, both from the shippers’ and 
the railroads’ standpoint. There is one thing we must all 
understand, and that is, if the railroads are not getting 
enough revenue from their operations to give them a reason- 
able profit and to provide for keeping the roadbed and equip- 
ment in first class shape, and to supply their lines with 
such equipment as will insure the maximum safety to the 
traveling public, then the general public will suffer. That 
is why I think a proper adjustment of rates is necessary. 
Every railroad should be put on the same basis of earnings 
according to the amount of business done and the grades 
it has to haul freight over. A road that is practically level 
can haul freight cheaper than a road with 1 to 1% percent 
grade elevation. Curvature should also be taken into con- 
sideration. A road with a greater amount of tangent can 
haul cheaper than can a road with a greater curvature. 
There are a good many points to be considered in connection 
with this rate question before any decision is arrived at, 
and I hope the Interstate Commerce Commission is made 


up of such men as are able to do that and do it fairly to 
both the shipper and to the railroads. 


W. H. WuHirte. 
Yet to Be Shown. 


Bay Ciry, Micu., Aug. 3.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We are not among the lumbermen who are willing that the 
carriers should advance the freight rates. We are vitally 
interested in this question of railroad rates, and have not 
been convinced that it is necessary for the railroads to make 
any advances. 

With the present high prices of white pine and the tend- 
ency to use other woods, it is doubtful if we can increase 
our prices to cover any advance that may be made in rail 
freights, and as we sell all of our lumber delivered, such an 
advance in freights would have to come out of the shipper, 
which we can not stand. 

The fact that the railroads are hauling longer trains, 
which with the statements of their earnings and expenses 
leads us to believe that there is no reason for any increase 
in freights, particularly if the water was squeezed out of the 
stocks and bonds of many of the roads. 

We understand that following the panic the railroads 
inaugurated the system of piecework in their shops, which 
has become universal, and that production is thereby in- 
creased not less than 33 percent, while in many cases it has 
risen as high as 75 percent through the adoption of this 
piecework system. They complain of the increased cost of 
material, but they do not say anything about the fact that 
while they are paying more for ties, these ties are creosoted 
and will outlast the old ties many times. As to the increased 
cost of equipment, they do not say anything about the 
freight cars holding two or three times as much as they 
did a number of years ago. 

We have yet to be shown why any increase in rates of 
freight should be made. eee 








TAP LINE DEVELOPMENTS. 





St. Louis Owners of Logging Roads Plan Vigorous Protest Against Abolition of Divisions- 
Frisco System Abrogates Tapline Arrangements—Rock Island Con- 
sidered Key to Situation—Status of Other Roads. 





Several lumbermen of St. Louis, who operate logging, 
or tap lines, in connecting with their saw mills, are pre- 
paring to resist the peremptory abolition of the tapline 
division rate by the railroads, acting under authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The commis- 
sion having ruled that certain of these lumbering rail- 
roads, by virtue of their being common carriers, com- 
plying with all national and state laws, are entitled to 
all the privileges of common carriers, while others are 
not, the question before the house at this writing is 
‘‘When is a tap line not a tap line?’’ 

No less than three protests are being drafted by the 
attorneys of lumber companies located in St. Louis, 
demanding that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
define the status of their individual logging roads. These 
three roads in question have grown from small strap- 
rail logging roads into modern common carriers, hauling 
ll kinds of freight traffic, passengers and mail, and 
ire legally chartered to do all of these things and are 
-omplying with the strict letter of the law. These roads 
have come beneath the sweeping ban of the commis- 
sion’s ruling that all tapline division rates must cease, 
ind it practically means ruination of millions invested 
in these railroad properties if these common carrying 
apline roads be permanently enjoined from participating 
n through rates. 

St. Louis probably will be the first city to take action 
in the protest that will go forth to the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission. The petitions that are being pre- 
»ared by the lumber company’s attorneys here will recite 
all the conditions under which these logging roads were 
chartered, will prove that all of these conditions have 
been faithfully complied with, and will demand a positive 
ruling defining the status of each of these carriers. 
Other lumber companies will follow suit and it is more 
than likely that enough of these protests will be filed 
within the next thirty days to keep the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission busy for some time. 





THE FRISCO ORDER. 


Sr. Lours; Mo., Aug. 2.—The break that occurred last 
week between the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the railroads participating in the division of freight 
rates with tap lines was widened this week when the 
Frisco and the Texas & Pacific railroads gave notice 
of the abrogation of their tapline division rates. 

The Friseo order cancels all tapline divisions on the 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico railroad; the Orange & 
Northwestern railroad; and the Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western railroad, lines of the Frisco system. 


Thus far the following roads have canceled their tap- 
line division rates: Sonthern Pacific, Kansas City 
Southern, Frisco and the Texas & Pacific. The other 
roads are still holding out, waiting for instructions from 
their legal departments. 

It is pretty definitely understood here that the keynote 
to the situation is the Rock Island, that when this road 
takes action in the tapline rate cancelation matter the 
other lines will follow suit. The Missouri Pacific, it is 
said, is waiting a move on the part of the Rock Island 
and will jump either way the Rock Island does. 

There were no further developments in the tapline 
matter this week except that some of the St. Louis 
lumber companies operating logging railroads in con- 
nection with their saw mills are or are not preparing 
to file petitions with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for a definite ruling as to the particular status of 
each of the logging, or tap lines involved. Many of these 
complainants say their logging roads are common car- 
riers, complying with every letter of the law, and are 
entitled to tapline divisions. They are going to require 
a ruling from the Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
fore they consent to an abrogation of tapline division 
rates. 








DECISION ON WESTERN RATE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 30.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has handed down a decision in the 
matter of the complaint of the Louisiana Central Lum- 
ber Company against the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company and others, and during the hearing 
of this complaint facts developed which showed that 
for some years prior to December 10, 1908, the de- 
fendant carriers had in effect joint rates on yellow pine 
lumber and its products from the producing territory 
in Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas and Missouri to points 
in Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming and Colorado. To a 
large part of this territory the joint rates were made 
up of a combination through Lincoln and Omaha, but 
to points in Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming and the west- 
ern part of Nebraska the rates were lower than this 
combination. At various times between December 10, 
1908, and February 7, 1909, inclusive, the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, the Union Pacific and the St. Joseph 
& Grand Island railways withdrew their concurrences 
in the tariffs carrying the joint rates, leaving the 
Omaha and Lincoln combination in effect on traffic to 
points reached by their several lines. This proceeding 
was instituted April 22, 1909, to compel the restoration 
of the joint rates which the complainants formerly en- 
joyed. The defendants thereupon established the joint 
rates previously in effect to Kansas, Colorado and 
Wyoming points, and it appears, therefore, that the 
complaint is substantially satisfied .as to rates to that 
territory. The controversy is apparently narrowed to 
rates from the various producing points to western 
Nebraska. 


On the other points at issue the commission has 
issued an order requiring the defendants to establish 
rates for the transportation of yellow pine lumber 
and its products in carloads from the various produc- 
ing points named in the complaint to western Nebraska 
points reached by the lines of the defendants, the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy and the Union Pacific, which 
shall not exceed the following: 

To points on the line of the Union Pacific from Jos- 
selyn to Barton, Neb., inclusive, 37 cents a hundred 
pounds. 

To points on the line of the Union Pacific from Ral- 
ton to Smeede, Neb., inclusive, 40 cents a hundred 
pounds. 

To points on the line of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy from Smithfield to Venango, Neb., inclusive, 
and from Oxford Junction to Sanborn, Neb., inclusive, 
37 cents a hundred pounds. 

Reparation will be awarded to all shipments moving 
to points reached by the lines of the defendants in 
Kansas, Colorado and Wyoming during the period in 
which the higher rates were in effect, also on all ship- 
ments moving to western Nebraska points, the rates 
to which have been found to be unreasonable, and the 
case will be held open for further testimony as to the 
amount of reparation. 





LATE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
DECISIONS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 30.—The following decisions 
have been handed down by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: 

In the complaint of the M. Mosson Lumber Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, against the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
complainant, has his shipments delivered in the Wallabout 
Basin within New York lighterage limits. Complained 
of defendant’s lighterage rules as they apply to Walla- 
bout Basin: Held, That defendant’s rules are not 
found to be unreasonable or unduly discriminatory. 
Complaint dismissed. 

In dismissing without prejudice the complaint of the 
Industrial Lumber Company against the St. Louis, Wat- 
kins & Gulf Railway Company and others, in which 
complaint was made of the advance from 7 to 9 cents in 
the export lumber rate on yellow pine from Oakdale, 
La., to Port Arthur, Tex., the commission took this 
action because in the Star Grain & Lumber ease it 
stated that it would not prejudice any controversy 
over rates that may follow upon the withdrawal of the 
allowance by assuming that the present rates with the 
allowances discontinued would be unreasonable. They 
then suggested that it might be well for the carriers 
and shippers to confer promptly, so that the entire 
situation may be readjusted on a basis thiat will 
eliminate the unlawful practices referred to and will 
give the shippers transportation on a reasonable basis. 

The commission has evidence of the acceptance of 
those views by some of the most important of the car 
riers operating in the southern lumber producing ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi river and of plans now 
on foot to carry them into effect. Therefore, it would 
not, in the matter of the Industrial Lumber Com- 
pany, attempt to equalize the discriminatory conditions 
created by tapline allowances by reducing the rate 
complained of. But in the event that the tapline 
situation is not cleared up within a reasonable time and 
the discrimination exists because of the failure to arrive 
at an adjustment, the matter may again be brought 
to the attention of the commission for the purpose of 
determining whether or not such discrimination exists. 





ADVANCES IN WISCONSIN RATES. 

Che attitude of the carriers in proposing to advance 
rates from Green Bay points to eastern territory is 
indicated by the following letter from 8. G. Nethercot, 
chief of the tariff bureau of the Chicago & North- 
Western railway, addressed to Secretary Knox, of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, and 
dated July 18: 

Supplement 41 to G. F. D. 2,746 has the effect of ad- 
vancing rates on lumber from Menominee etc. to Central 
Freight Association points, as shown on page 2. Rates 
to eastern seaboard points have also been advanced, and 
following the advance made by eastern lines in the rates 
from Lake Michigan ports, it will undoubtedly be necessary 
for the western lines to advance the rates from interior 
Wisconsin and Michigan points to Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory, points east of Buffalo etc. It is hardly likely 
that there will be any advance in the rates on lumber from 
points reached by the Chicago & North-Western railway other 
than those mentioned. 





REPARATION ORDERED. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ordered reparation in the following in- 
stances: 

Wendling Lumber Company vs. Southern Pacific Com- 
pany; refund of $515.78 on account of overcharge on 
two carloads of lumber shipped from East Portland and 
Newberg, Ore., to Holland, Ore. 

Mount Vernon Car Manufacturing Company vs. South- 
ern Railway Company; refund of $93.63 on account of an 
overcharge on fifteen carloads of oak lumber forwarded 
from Evansville, Ind., to Mount Vernon, Il. 

W. I. McKee Lumber Company vs. Southern Pacific 
Company; refund of $504.35 on account of overcharge 
on twenty-one carloads of lumber forwarded from various 
California points to interstate points. : 

Adams & Miller vs. Southern Pacific Company; refund 
of $67.84 on account of overcharge on one carload of 
lumber from Vallejo Junction, Cal., to Thorne, Nev., on 
April 7, 1909. 


\ 
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TIMBER OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


Nova Scotia Preparing to Make Survey of Its Tim- 
ber Lands— Finds Lumber Outlet 
in South America. 


Hauivax, N. 8., July 27.—Nova Scotia is a province of 
great natural resources. The products of the forests 
alone in 1909 amounted to $5,000,000. Its coal and coke 
to $16,000,000; its gold, lime and building stone to 


$3,000,000; its iron and steel outputs to $14,850,000; its 
fisheries to $8,000,000, and its products of the farm to 
$29,000,000, a total of $114,400,000. 

As was expected, the lumber cut in Nova Scotia for 
1909 was somewhat below the average owing to the un- 
favorable weather conditions, the snowfall being light. 
With the opening of the shipping season the demand was 
only moderate, and during the early part of the year 
mills were engaged largely in cutting orders early in the 
season, principally for the Argentine Republic. The in- 
quiry from America was smaller than usual, because of 
the uncertainty as to how the changes in the ‘tariff might 
affect the lumber industry. When, however, it was known 
that the duty was reduced by 75 cents a thousand feet, a 
marked improvement in both demand and price took 
place, which continued and grew more pronounced during 
the closing months of the year. Lath have been in good 
demand during the season. English markets were without 
activity, but at slightly better rates than in 1908. The 
West Indies—Cuban demand—was normal, and prices 
fairly satisfactory. 

The Argentine Republic is one of Nova Scotia’s best 
markets. In 1901 the Republic took a much larger quan- 
tity of lumber than usual, indicating the growth and de- 
velopment of that country. Returns to November 30 last 
year showed the shipments of white pine, spruce and pitch 
pine, for eleven months, to that country to have been 
471,252,000 feet, an increase of 184,945,000 feet over the 
same period in 1908. It is a significant fact, that while 
the shipments of white pine increased by 24,167,000 feet 
and spruce by 34,834,000 feet, pitch pine shows an in- 
crease of 126,044,000 feet. 


Chief Competition of Spruce. 


Owing to the low value of pitch pine, it is today the 
chief competitor of spruce in the markets of the Argen- 
tine Republic, Cuba, Windward islands and United 
States; in some known instances it has been laid down 
at a price below that which spruce could be secured. If 
the supply of this class of lumber could be regarded as 
continuous, it would be a matter of sincere congratula- 
tion, but where, according to the best authorities, pro- 
vided the present rate of cutting is maintained, the pitch 
pine forests of the United States are likely to be ex- 
hausted in twenty years. 

The greatest difficulty in reaching anything like a cor- 
rect judgment of the condition of Nova Scotia’s avail- 
able timber, up to the present time, has been the entire 
absence of reliable data. In this connection it is pleasing 
to note that during the year just closed the government 
has taken the initial step to secure the desired informa- 
tion, and when the preliminary report of Dr. E. B. Fer- 
now is made public no doubt there will be a general 
surprise. 

It is generally admitted that the price of lumber must 
tend upward until it reaches that point which is equal to 
the cost of production, and, in future, in Nova Scotia as 
well as in other countries, both government and indi- 
viduals will be found growing and cultivating fresh trees 
as now apple trees are cultivated. 


The Pulp Supply. 


Besides mature forest trees, there is in Nova Seotia a 
magnificent supply of young spruce and fir suitable for 
pulp. This is indeed a future source of wealth to the 
province, considering that the American supply of pulp 
is so rapidly approaching the vanishing point, and a new 
base of supplies naturally must be found in outside coun- 
tries. Owing to geographical position, as well as having 
a very large supply of pulpwood, the eyes of the Amer- 
ican paper makers naturally turn to Nova Scotia. 

Like Ontario, Nova Scotia is considering the question 
as to what policy would best serve the interests of the 
province. There is sufficient pulpwood and ample water 
powers on many of the larger streams to manufacture at 
home. In 1908, wood pulp to the amount of $7,000,000 
was imported into the United States, while in 1880 only 
$5,000 worth was imported. The figures are very sig- 
nificant and give point to the general trend of opinion 
that the ‘‘True policy for Nova Scotia (and Canada as 
a whole) is to insist that the 1aw material be manufac- 
tured at home, by home capital, and that nothing but the 
finished product be exported.’’ 


Forest Ranging. 


A feature of Nova Scotia’s forest protection is the 
splendid service rendered by the chief forest ranger and 
his excellent staff of subrangers. The last season was a 
dangerous one, as there was practically no rain from 
May 31 to September 25, and yet, while there were sev- 
eral small fires, so quickly were the rangers at work that 
the year passed without material damage to the forest 
lands, while in the Canadian west and also in the United 
States many millions’ worth of valuable forest was de- 
stroyed. 

With a forest bearing area of about 5,000,000 acres, 
making a reasonable deduction for lakes, barrens and de- 
nuded lands, Mr. Clark, one-of the best authorities, esti- 
mated that we should likely find about 4,000,000 acres of 
commercial forests. These lands, according to the same 


authority, might reasonably be expected to supply 40,- 
000,000,000 feet of sawn lumber. 


Dedueting 25 percent 





for- hardwood, Mr. Clark considers 30,000,000,000 feet as 
representing the standing timber consisting of spruce, 
hemlock and pine. Taking the annual cutting, which for 
export shows about 250,000,000 feet, and adding to the 
per capita consumption for home requirements on the 
basis of 500 feet per capita, equaling also 250,000,000 
feet, makes a total of 500,000,600 feet. 

Sixty Years’ Supply. 

It will thus be seen that if the above figures are at 
least approximately correct, there is in Nova Scotia, 
should the present annual cutting remain stationary, a 
timber supply of about sixty years, or, as applied to the 
United States, sufficient only to meet the demand pro- 
vided all the timber were immediately available, for a 
period of nine months. Considering that to meet the 
returning industrial activity and increasing population, 
that the home consumption as well as the foreign demand 
will inerease materially, it is a deliberate question what 
measures shall be taken in Nova Scotia to conserve what 
forest remains and to maintain this increase in the pres- 
ent timber supply. 

Among lumbermen and others interested in the question 
of timber supply it is the opinion that the crucial period 
has arrived, and that the manifest duty of the hour is 
to urge a campaign of education along forest conserva- 
tion lines, convincing the people that the same disaster 
will fall upon the fair province as has occurred to all 
nations whose forests have been allowed to disappear, and 
the eyes of the people are turning to Europe for object 
lessons in forest conservation and production and whose 
people are now endeavoring, at tremendous cost, to re- 
forest the lands ruthlessly laid waste by their ancestors. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


Imports Show Gains—Exports Exceed 1909 but Fall 
Below 1908 — Average Value of Imports 
Lower than Two Preceding Years. 





A very considerable increase is shown in the value of 
wood and wood goods imported during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1910, over the two preceding periods. 
The total value of such imports was $54,422,504, against 
imports valued at $43,690,427 for 1908-9 and $43,527,982 
for 1907-8 

During the same periods the exports of forest products, 
exclusive of naval stores, were: 1910, $78,813,303; 1909, 
$67,867,432; 1908, $81,521,305. 

Imports of sawed lumber from British North America 
for the last fiscal year amounted to 1,035,107,000 feet, 
the average value being $18.25 a thousand feet. Com: 
paring these prices with the average value of the 838,- 
187,000 feet, the imports of 1908-9 show a decrease of 
49 cents a thousand and for 1907-8 a decrease of 90 cents 
a thousand feet. The import for the fiseal year of 1907-8 
was only 782,789,000 feet. The increase in quantity and 
decrease in price go to show the effect of the reduction 
of the tariff rate on lumber and show the importation of 
lower quality stock. 

Details of imports of sawn lumber from British North 
America showing quantity, values and average values for 
the last three fiscal years are given in the following table: 


Quantity. Value. Av. value. 
MN o3 acdoe siardchteracanbee 782,789,000 $14,989,179 $19.15 
oe eee eo 838,187,000 15,709,531 18.74 
BNI saittak's.<las- ua sree 1,045,107,000 19,072,306 18.25 


While importers of lumber from British North America 
paid an average of $18.25 a thousand feet for the fiscal 
year 1909-10 the value of exports ranged from $19.23 to 
$21.83 a thousand feet. The range for 1908-9 was $17.13 
to $27.17; for 1907-8 the range was $21.28 to $23.82. 
Exports of hewn timber valued at 25 cents a cubic foot 
in 1910, 28 cents in 1909 and 27 cents in 1908. The ex- 
portation of sawed lumber was heaviest in 1910, the total 
being 1,710,761,000 feet. In 1909 the exports aggregated 
1,379, 444, 000; for 1908, 1,575,462,000 feet. The average 

value of such exports was ‘lower in 1909 than either 1908 
or 1910. Reference to compilations given herewith show 





AMONG, THE RAILROADS. 


Indiana Rate Reduced—Railroad Must Refund Ex- 
cess Charges on Diverted Shipment—Tie 
and Stave Rates Raised. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 3.—The damage suit of Lieb- 
erman, Loveman & O’Brien vs. the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad et al. has been settled privately for $45,000. 
The suit was for $180,000 and was brought as a result 
of the recent big fire at the yards of the complainant. 
The fire, it was claimed, was started by a spark from a 
locomotive. 





REDUCTION ORDERED. 

SoutTu BENp, INb., Aug. 2.—The Indiana railroad com- 
mission has adopted an opinion prepared by William J. 
Wood, chairman, and ordered a reduction of the freight 
rate on logs between Michigan towns and Goshen via 
the Erie and Vanderbilt railroads from 8% to 7 cents 
a hundred pounds, and a reduction on like materials 
between Disco and South Bend via the Toledo, St. Louis 
& Western and the Big Four of from 8 to 6 cents. The 
opinion was based on evidence presented in two com- 
plaints filed by Sanders & Egbert, South Bend and 
Goshen lumber dealers and sawmill owners. 





RAILROAD LIABLE FOR CHARGES ON FREIGHT 
DIVERTED. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Aug. 2.—Shippers in central Ohio 
are very much interested in a decision handed down 
recently by Judge Hollister of the United States circuit 
court, in which it is held that railroad can not change 
routing of freight named in the bill of lading without 
the consent of the shipper. The case was that of Wood- 
ward & Dickerson against the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad, and the controversy was over a shipment of 
phosphate rock. 

The complaint was that the defendant railroad, instead 
of forwarding the shipments in accordance with tarifi 
agreements noted in the bill of lading, caused them to 
be diverted without the consent of the plaintiff, and 
$154.81 excess freight was collected. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission ordered a refund. 

The bill of lading issued in the case contained the 
provision that the carrier shall have the right, in case 
of necessity, to forward the freight by any carrier 
between the points named, all additional cost to be borne 
by the railroad. In giving his decision Judge Hollister 
upholds the ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the refund will have to be made. 





CANADA PROHIBITS EXPORTATION OF PULP- 
WOOD. 


New York, Aug. 1—Information has been received 
here that the government of the province of Quebec has 
prohibited the exportation of pulpwood from lands held 
by settlers on ticket. Where full payment for lands has 
been made and ownership passes to the buyer the pro 
hibition does not apply. 

The action of the Quebec authorities is said to be the 
second step in their movement to prohibit the exportation 
of pulpwood, which is used largely in the manufacture of 
printing paper. A previous prohibition had been placed 
on the exportation of wood cut from crown lands. 

Crown lands and settlers’ lands have heretofore fur- 
nished about 47 percent of the pulpwood brought from 
Canada to the United States. 





LOUISIANA COMMISSION RAISES TIE AND 
STAVE RATES. 

The Louisiana Railroad Commission on July 26 heard 
the petition of the North Louisiana & Gulf Railway Com- 
pany asking that the rates on cross ties and staves as 
fixed by the commission in its order No. 1047 applying 
between stations on the said railroad, be advanced so as 
to permit the company to earn a fair revenue from that 











the range of prices: x 
1908 1905-_—_— 10 

Exports of Quantities. value. Av. Values. Quantities. Value. Av.Value. Queatiy- Tanen. Av. waiue. 
Timber—Hewn, cu. feet.... 4,883,506 $ 1,316,465 $ 0.27 2,950,528 §$ preyir 0.28 ,245,196 825.192 $0.25 
Sawed, M. feet ......00. 463, 40 11, "O40" 677 23.82 383,309 8,414,519 ee 451,719 9,852,027 21.81 
Lumber—Boards, M. feet... 1,548,130 35,607,508 23.00 1,357,822 29, 056, 579 21.39 1,684,489 36,774,219 21.83 
pS are 27, 581.718 21.28 22,122 378,914 17.18 »272 507,853 19.33 
Total BM. TEet...ccsccese 1,575,462 36,189,226 22.97 1,379,944 29,435, 493 21.83 1,710,761 37,282,072 21.80 
Shingles, M. pieces........ 20,483 5,535 3.20 14,104 61,784 4.38 7,292 53,371 3.09 
A considerable increase is shown in the importation of class of traffic. The rates which are proposed are higher 


mahogany, when the returns for 1910 are contrasted with 
those of the previous fiscal years. The total importation 
in the last fiseal year was 44,524,000 feet, against 39,- 
828,000 in 1909 and 41,678,000 feet in 1908. The returns 
also show an importation of 19,294,000 feet of cedar. 

The bulk of the imports were from the United King- 
dom, the total for 1910 being 14,259,000 feet. Mexico 
ranks second with an import of 12,244,000 feet. The 
total value of imports of mahogany in 1910 was $3,224,- 
152; average value was $72.41. For the mahogany se- 
cured from the United Kingdom an average of $103.70 
a thousand feet was paid. Mexican mahogany brought 
$58.87, and other Central American states products $61.89 
a thousand feet. 

The statement showing the quantities imported from 
different countries, the total and the average values for 





than those established by the commission, but they ar 
still considerably lower than rates applying on the sam¢ 
commodities on other lines in the state. The commis 
sion satisfied itself that the road’s present traffic il 
staves and cross ties is being handled at an actual loss 
and that the proposed rates are not unreasonable or ex 
cessive. It was therefore ordered that the petition ot 
the North Louisiana & Gulf Railway Company be grante:' 
and in lieu of the present rates on cross ties and staves, 
established by the commission September 30, 1909, tl 
following rates are to apply on carload lots between sti 
tions on the company’s railroad: Five miles and less 
cents a hundred pounds; ten miles and over 5, 4 cents 3 
hundred pounds; fifteen miles and over 10, 5 cents 4 
hundred pounds; minimum capacity of car, less 10 per 














aig . ent. y S Wi i August 15. 
the last three years is given herewith: cent. The new rates will go into effect Augu ) 
1908 1909 - 1910 
OM Peet. Val tv.values, MFeet’ Value Av.Value. M. Feet Av.Valuc 
IMPORTED FROM . Feet. Values. Av.Values. M. Feet. alue v.Value. M. Feet. 

United Kingdom ........... 7,175 $766,863 $106.88 10,165 $920,056 $91.50 14,259 $1, “169, 631 $103.07 
Central American states and ; 
British Honduras ........ 11,993 638,463 53.24 11,203 597,715 53.35 9,544 590,642 61.89 
MexicO ...cevccecccesescecs 12,611 603,252 47.84 9,611 554,295 57.67 12'244 720,807 58.87 
CUDA cccccecccessesccceces 2,415 150,793 62.44 2,025 212,859 55.73 1,797 108,454 60. 35 
Other countries ............ 782,789 14,989,179 19.15 6,824 295,051 43.24 6,680 334,618 — 
PE TE OE SEE OEE 41,678 $2,566,954 $61.85 39,828 $2,479,976 $62.27 44,524 $3,224,152 $72.41 
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LATEST ADVICES OF THE CONCATENATED ORDER OF HOO-HOO. 


MAKE PLANS NOW FOR THE HOO-HOO ANNUAL. 


After consulting numerous railway maps and time- 
tables, Serivencter J. U1. Baird has made traveling plans 
for Hoo-Hoo from all parts of the country who will 
attend the annual meeting at San Francisco, beginning 
September 8, so that they will arrive at meeting points 
simultaneously and make at least the last part of the 
long journey together. The proposed schedule is based 
upon regular train service, but a special train will be 
chartered if there are more than 100 in the party, in 
which case a new schedule will be made, independent of 
railroad timetables. The main schedule is as follows: 

Leave Nashville 7:55 p. m., Wednesday, August 31, 
L. & N. Ry. 

Arrive Chicago 9:30 a. m., Thursday, September 1, C. & 
EB. 1. Ry. 

Leave Chicago 10:45 p. m., Thursday, September 1, C. & 
N. W. Ry. 

Arrive Omaha 3:28 p. m., Friday, September 2, C. & N. 
WwW. By. 

Leave Omaha, 4 p. m., Friday, September 2, Union Pa- 
cifie Ry. 

Arrive Denver 7:25 a. m., Saturday, September 3, Union 
l’acific Ry. 

Leave Denver 1:15 p. m., Saturday, September 3, D. & 
Rh. G. Ry. 

Arrive Colorado Springs 8:52 p. m., Saturday, September 
3. D. & R. G. Ry. 

Leave Colorado Springs 11:57 a. m., Sunday, September 
Db. & R. G. Ry. 

Daylight trip over the best of mountain scenery. 

Arrive Salt Lake City 2:15 p. m., Monday, September 5, 
DD. & R. G. Ry 

Leave Salt Lake City 11:30 p. m., Monday, September 5 
I, & R. G. Ry. 

Arrive Ogden 11:55 p. m., Monday, September 5, D. & R. 
. Ry. 


hn 
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Leave Ogden 6:40 a. m., Tuesday, September 6, Southern 
Vacifie Ry. 

Arrive San Francisco 2:58 p. m., Wednesday, September 

Southern Pacific Ry. 

Parties from the east and south of Chicago are re- 
quested to join if possible at that point, where special 
sleeping ears will be provided. For parties from St. 
louis, Kansas City and the South the following arrange- 
ment is suggested: 

Leave St. Louis 9:01 p. m., Thursday, September 1, 
Wabash Ry. 

Arrive Kansas City 7 a. m., Friday, September 2, Wabash 
ty. 

Leave Kansas City 10:05 p. m., Friday, September 2, 
‘‘nion Pacifie Ry. 

Arrive Denver 6:30 a. m., Saturday, September 3, Union 
Vacifie Ry. 


Various Combination Routes. 


Joining the party from Nashville, Chicago and the 
East and following the schedule as shown. 

It will be noted upon consulting the map that a slight 
‘hange has been recommended. The map shows the 
route between Kansas City to be over the Santa Fe. It 
was discovered, however, that the Santa Fe schedule does 
ot match up well with that of the Union Pacific; that 
it would land the Kansas City party in Denver two hours 
and fifteen minutes after the party from Chicago had 
arrived. While this would still leave ample time to 
catch the main party before it leaves for Colorado 
Springs, if the Kansas City members prefer to reach 
Denver when the others arrive they may -substitute the 
Union Pacific for the Santa Fe. 

Persons in St. Paul, Minnezpolis and the Northwest 
can be provided for by special sleeper from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis and the Northwest, as follows: 

_ Leave Minneapolis 9:30 p. m., Thursday, September 1, 
C. & N. W. Ry 


Leave St. Paul 10:10 p. m., Thursday, September 1, 
C.& N. W. Ry ” 


_Arrive Omaha 11:45 a. m., Friday, September 2, C. & 
N. W. Ry. 


Joining Chicago party according to schedule. 

For the return trip has been selected the Southern 
Pacifie up the Coast to Portland and Seattle, thence to 
Victoria, Vancouver and across the Canadian Rockies via 
the Canadian Pacific. It developed that this is the route 
favored by a large number of those who will go from 


the Chicago territory and who have never seen the 
wonderful scenery of the Canadian Rockies. To return 
via this route costs an additional $15, but it is well worth 
the money. 

It is recognized, however, that only to a very small 
extent can the party be held together after the meeting. 
Tickets can be purchased to return over any of several 
routes, all at the same rate. The important thing to 
remember is that the return route must be selected when 
the ticket is purchased. There can be no changing in 
transit. With this in mind, the following routes are 
suggested as desirable for those who will not find it 
convenient to return via the Canadian Pacific: 

Southern Pacific coast line to Los Angeles; Salt Lake 
route to Salt Lake City; Union Pacific to Omaha; Chi- 
cago & North-Western to Chicago. 

Southern Pacifie to Los Angeles; Santa Fe to Kansas 
City or Chicago. This route would permit of a visit to 
the wonderful grand canon of the Colorado at Williams, 
Ariz., a point that should be looked into by all. who do 
not care to return by the northern route and who have 
never seen the canon. In addition to these, various other 
combinations can be worked out for the return trip. 





FIRST CALL FOR ‘‘DEATH EMERGENCY FUND.’’ 


It will be recognized by all Hoo-Hoo that the death 
emergency fund which has been carefully planned by an 
able committee of representative Hoo-Hoo is a natural 
and logical extension and development of the spirit of 
brotherhood love that has always characterized this great 
organization. In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for July 2% 
a complete outline of the plan was given, and at a 
meeting of the House of Ancients and the Supreme Nine 
held in Chicago July 19 the Supreme Scrivenoter was 
instructed to put it into effect as soon as the necessary 
printed matter could be prepared. 

The first call for subscriptions has been issued. The 
amount to be sent to the Supreme Scrivenoter, J. H. 
Baird, of Nashville, Tenn., is the small sum of $2. The 
responses to the inyitation will also constitute a general 
vote of the order as to whether the death emergency fund 
will become permanent, and it is hoped by the Supreme 
Nine and the House of Ancients that every member will 
respond immediately and contribute his share of the 
$6,000 required to establish the fund. To quote from the 
official invitation : 

‘«The whole plan is founded on faith, but on faith in 
Hoo-Hoo, the only organization in the history of the 
world that has existed twenty years without ritualism or 
ceremony, with only the open air for lodge room, and 
solely upon the spirit of comradeship and brotherly love 
existing among men whose business brings them to- 
gether.’’ 





OREGON CONCATENATION. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., July 30.—Vicegerent Snark Graham 
A. Griswold, of the Northern Oregon district of the 
Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, is preparing to initiate 
a large class of kittens at Seaside, Saturday evening, 
August 13. For those not acquainted with this neck o’ 
the woods, it should be stated that Seaside is a lovely 
summer resort on Clatsop beach, a few miles south of the 
entrance to the Columbia, where the summer girls love 
to linger. The concatenation will be the second since 
Mr. Griswold, who is manager for the Falls City Lumber 
Company, took the reins, the first session on the roof 
having netted the order an even fifty members. 

That Mr. Griswold will bring a rich haul into the net 
on the night scheduled is evident from the irresistible 
circular letter he has sent to all the cats in the neigh- 
borhood. As the time is short, letters are being employed 
instead of posters, as in this way every member will 
be reached. He takes it for granted that most of the 
lumbermen will take a vacation at the beach at some 
time during the summer and urges that they join the dele- 
gation and go at this time. He will not be satisfied with 
fewer than seventy-five from Portland. Each member is 
also asked to take one candidate with him. Trains leave 
Portland Saturday morning and at 2:30 p. m., and if a 
sufficient number announce their intention to go a special 
car will be chartered. The round trip fare is $3, A 
big meeting will arouse enthusiasm for the annual at San 
Francisco and Mr. Griswold is cager to start the ball 
rolling. His final word is, ‘‘Don’t forget the date! ’’ 





YELLOW PINE’S JUNE RECORD. 


Cut and Shipments of Mills Reporting—Distribu- 
tion of Increases and Decreases—Com- 
parative Status of Stocks, 


Three hundred and twenty-six yellow pine mills in 
June cut 440,185,785 feet as compared with 391,474,490 
feet cut by 380 mills in June, 1909. Shipments in June, 
1910, aggregated 423,918,695 feet, the excess of cut over 
shipments being 12,267,090 feet or 3.84 percent. In 
June, 1909, the shipments amounted to 401,756,827 
feet or 10,282,337 feet more than was cut during the 
same month. Shipments, however, in June of the pres- 
ent year exceeded those in June, 1909, by over 22,000,000 
feet. 

Whereas, 326 mills reported in June, only 314 reported 
in May, the cut in May aggregating 426,070,192 feet, 
substantially 14,000,000 feet less than in the month 
following. The excess of cut over shipments in May was 
3.14 percent; in June, 3.84 percent. 

in the distribution of yellow pine the development 
of Texas, itself a heavy producer of yellow pine, is 
indicated by the fact that it took 4,107,729 feet more 
of yellow pine in June, 1910, than in June, 1909. New 
England states took in June of the present year 1,766,- 
085 feet more than in the corresponding month of the 
year immediately preceding. New York used something 
like 1,000,000 feet less in June, 1910, than in June, 
1909; Pennsylvania and New Jersey showed a similar 
fall in their receipts of yellow pine. West Virginia and 
Maryland took approximately 1,335,000 feet more in the 
latter month than in the former. Indiana demanded 
substantially 2,000,000 feet more of yellow pine in June, 
1910, than in June, 1909. Indiana’s gain, however, was 
more than offset by Illinois’ loss, the latter state’s re- 
ceipts of yellow pine in June, 1910, being 2,774,418 feet 
below the corresponding month of the year just preced- 
ing. Iowa used approximately 1,200,000 feet more of the 
southern wood last June than in the June immediately 
preceding. Exports by water show an increase of 1,331,- 
119 feet. 

Stocks on hand July 1, 1910, were sunstantially the 
same as on the first day of the year, the stocks January 1 
being 1,215,407,858 feet and July 1 they were 1,214, 
876,469, the respective percentages of annual production 
at the two dates veing 25.9. The difference in stock 
June 1 and July 1 was only .5 percent of the annual pro- 
duction and the widest range thus far shown in 1910 has 
been 24.2 percent on May 1 and 27 percent February 1. 
Tables herewith show cut and shipments in comparison: 


RECAPITULATION OF THE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 1N JUNE 1909 AND 1910. 
June, 1909. 















No. ——-Cut-— --Shipments-—- Cut more than shipped Out less than shipped 
Mills. No. Per- Per- 
STATES- Reptg. Feet. Cars. Feet. Feet. cent. Feet, cent. 
Missouri and Oklahoma... 5 7,505,353 244 4,948,277 2,557,076 i ier eT 
BE © Sic tas oshee ele 6% 50 66,462,377 3,612 OY Pe eee <n 1,998,715 2.92 
ee er 77 68,996,205 4,212 pve rer cre — 5,918,732 7.90 
DA obs acc cdn ened 102 122,749,657 7,348 YS are sont 8,083,554 6.18 
ae ee 64 63,616,868 3,903 <4! eee sees 2,350,646 3.56 
CS Far 59 44,808,339 2,408 41,547,592 8,260,747 6 a are bees 
Georgia and Florida ..... 23 17,335,691 956 15,084,204 2,251,487 L6G: *t¥dsanesns ope 
2) eee ree 380 391,474,490 22,684 401,756,827 8,060,310 2.01 18,351,647 4.57 
Excess shipments over cut 10,282,337 feet, or 2.56 percent. 
June, 1910. ‘ 

No. ——-Cut-—— ———-Shipments-———- Cut more than shipped 
Mills No. er- 
Reng’ 6 597.624 0561 358 8 1.743.749 $3.19 

aes ene MONO 66:60 a 4.0 06.0016 omen. vad Hees Hee 1 3,997, 26 5,253,875 »743,746 \ 
pr con ss ¥ a batkd MTA ea alg lie. ng ea eRe ARES bs See 41 71,723,475 8,543 67,387,617 4,345,858 6.45 
hss Sag bho hata bas 46 AT eRe RS a ee eee oO 67 85,121,040 4,813 84,949,616 171,424 -20 
Louisiana 86 142,869,567 8,022 142,755,663 113,904 -08 
Mississippi 53 67,667,537 3,786 64,404,322 3,263,215 5.07 
ME. hs soins 4 :2,4 % $s | 46,494,108 2,407 42,185,719 4,308,389 10.21 
Georgia and Florida 19 19,302,434 1,117 16,981,883 2,320,551 18.66 
Pee ee MTree ere ee -- 826 440,185,785 23,949 423,918,695 16,267,090 3.84 


Excess cut over shipments 16,267,090 feet, or 3.84 percent. 


5 mills included in total (326) with normal monthly production-of 10,147,300 feet reported no cut for June. 
3 mills included in total (326) with normal monthly production of 2,091,500 feet reported no shipments for June. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Kinks in the Cement Business—The “Early Birds” and Busy Boys in the Lumber Yard Field—Tips and Trade Pointers for 
Dealers in Drain Tile—Building Blocks Good and Bad—Carpenters that Are Only Wood Butchers, 


HANDLING CEMENT SACKS. 


Cement is more of a factor in the retail trade than 
years ago any of us dreamed it ever would be. The trade 
has rolled up like a snowball, and there is no indication 
that it ever will melt away like a snowball. It is with us 
to stay, for which we should feel thankful, as any item 
that will add to the volume of our trade we want to 
handle. The sale of cement is so universal that it no 
longer can be called a side line. A carload of cement is 
a mere bagatelle as compared with the amount that hun- 
dreds and hundreds of dealers sell yearly. When I first 
engaged in what may be called lumber journalism, I re- 
member seeing no cement except the genuine Portland, 
in barrels, that was brought to this country as ballast in 
vessels. At that time it cut no figure in the retail trade, 
so little that I doubt if one dealer in fifty handled it, 
hence | was not so interested in it as to keep the price 
in mind, but my indistinct recollection is that it sold 
for $8 to $10 a barrel, according to location. 

At present we all know how it sells in every little 
town. The plank sidewalk in thousands of towns has 
been outlawed, the city councils having decided against it, 
and cement has taken its place. In many towns of not 
more than 2,000 or 3,000 population the cement walks 
would measure several miles. In my own little aristo- 
cratic town, for instance, the street commissioner, who 
was getting a fair salary, resigned, and with a gang of 
men is doing nothing but working cement. Neither is all 
of his work in town. Even the farmers are putting 
cement walks in their yards as well as laying cement 
barn basement floors, and some of them cement their 
barnyards. For many years wooden sidewalk material 
was as staple with the retail lumberman as sugar is with 
the grocer, and now this material is scarcer than pickets, 
which is putting it about as strong as possible. A recent 
number of a technical journal had an article on the un- 
reliability of cement for bridges and buildings, but not- 
withstanding this its use for these purposes is increasing 
manyfold yearly. : 

The first cement works I saw were in Dallas, Tex., and 
it does not seem so many years ago, but now there are 
many, with millions invested in them. One reason for 
this heavy investment no doubt is the profit there is in 
cement manufacture, one of the proprietors of one of 
the works telling me that the cost was 44 cents a barrel. 
The fuel used at that plant, however, was natural gas, 
the cost of which would have been increased had coal 
been used. 

It has been my observation that there are ways in 
handling cement sacks that some of us may add to our 
profits. Into a certain yard a man drove for eight sacks 
of cement. When told the price he was told also that 
10 cents each would be allowed when the sacks were 
returned. ‘‘I will pay you for the cement and return 
the sacks,’’ said he, and he took the money from his 
pocket and paid for it. There was no protest on part 
of the dealer and the customer drove away. 


Where the Dealer Loses, 


That was poor business policy on part of the dealer 
for the reason that a few sacks lying around in the 
farmer’s yard would be regarded by him as of little con- 
sequence. He might return them, or he might not; it 
meant nothing to him if they were not returned, and if 
they were not, the dealer would be out 80 cents, and 
80 cents multiplied times enough would amount to $80. 
These sacks might have been charged to the purchaser— 
I don’t know as to that—but certainly there are dealers 
who would hesitate to dun a customer for that amount, 
especially if it was for cement sacks, and he was expect- 
ing further business from him. And if he were dunned 
the farmer might say he would bring the sacks in, and 
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“‘T will pay you for the cement and return the sacks. 











then neglect for another six months, and maybe forever, 
to do so. 

If that dealer would let sacks go out in that way to 
one customer he would be liable to do so to others; and 
if one dealer does it there are others who will do like- 
wise. You couldn’t name a slack business method, or a 
correct one, that is in force in one yard that is not dupli- 
cated in others. Few of us are sui generis, as an old 
Roman would have remarked. 

Two days following this little incident, when looking 
through a shed, I saw in an empty bin a pile of sacks 
half as large as a haycock. ‘‘Do you lose any sacks?’’ 
the dealer was asked, and he replied that they came out 
short in spite of all he could do. Not long thereafter I 
saw a boy counting sacks from a pile that was fully as 
big as a hayeock. May you never have had a like experi- 
ence, but the boy had thrown out several sacks that had 
so rotted they were worthless. How long the pile had 
lain there could not be ascertained, as the boy said he 
had been working in the yard only about seven months 
and they were there when he came. The rain hdd driven 


ton them, undoubtedly scores of time, and some of them 


at the bottom of the pile had become of no value. 

This loss was from pure neglect. The dealer could not 
have hoped to keep his sacks on hand until he could ship’ 
a carload of tlrem, therefore he might better have sent 
them off while they were all returnable. 

One sack represents to us only 10 cents, but if we 
should see a dime on the walk we would pick it up even 
if it gave our rheumatic backs a twinge. It is curious 
that we will grab for values so quickly when they are in 























“Curious that we grab for values in certain forms.” 


certain forms and permit them to slide so.easily through 
our fingers when they are in others. 

And now, as a tailpiece to this section, how do you 
pronounce cement? The most of us call it ce-ment, but 
perhaps a hundred times I have heard it called cem-ent. 
Both pronunciations are correct, but in the dictionary 
that will bear my name cem-ent will be fired. 


GETTING AROUND IN THE MORNING. 


That in this respect you may have a line on me I will 
admit that I detest early rising. It is said that early to 
bed and early to rise will make a man healthy, wealthy 
and wise, but as naturally I am neither; I am convinced 
that early rising wouldn’t improve me. My old grand- 
father rarely failed to see the sun rise, but in those early 
days I was of the opinion that I couldn’t help the sun 
any by looking at it. He told me several times that the 
early bird catches the worm, and at that time the other 
part of the proverb that the early bird also catches the 
shot ‘had not been invented, else I should have quoted it 
to him and told him his little grandboy would prefer 
doing without the worm than getting the shot. 

I could point out to you 100 lumbermen. who are at 
their yards at 7 o’clock in the morning, open the gates, 
if they have them to open, build the fire in the office 
stove, if it is weather for fires, and see to it that every- 
thing starts off right and on time. Not all of these men 
are obliged to do this either. Some of them, if so dis- 
posed, could lie in bed until noon. There was Mr. 
Ellis, sr., of the Ellis Lumber Company, of Vinton, Iowa, 
a very successful dealer, and a most honorable man, who 
lived to a good old age, and has gone to his feward. He 
was a slim, wiry man, of the Yankee type. When I vis- 
ited his yard it was early in the morning, and there he 
was, the only man around the premises. I was told it was 
his habit to open the yard in the morning and close it at 
night. And he was worth a hundred times as many dol- 
lars as ever I expect to be. 

The other morning I dropped into an office about 8:30 
a. m, and was told that the boss came around about 9. 
I have found it so in numberless cases. Evidently the 
slow fellows are willing that the sun should get up with- 
out any assistance from them. They eat their breakfasts 
leisurely and then go to the office, kissing their best girls 


goodby before they leave—I hope. A dealer told me not 
long ago that he was not living for the by-and-by, but 
for the now. He said he wasn’t posted on the by-and-by, 
and if he could take comforts as he went along he in- 
tended to do it. From a financial point well he may 
have said so, too, for if he never shoved another board 
he could live like a prince. 

We all have heard of the hardworking Irishman who, 
when asked what would be his greatest source of happi- 
ness if he were rich, replied that it would be to put up at 
a hotel, instruct the clerk to call him at 5 in the morn- 
ing, and then when the man who called the guests 
pounded on his door, he would shout back, ‘‘D you! 
I don’t have to get up.’’ 

This can be said, however: at the average yard there 
is little to do before the clock strikes 9 in the morning— 
so little that the man who is paid to open up at 7 can 
attend to it. But there are exceptions to this rule. When 
Andy Bloomer was selling lumber in York, Neb., before 
he began his round-the-world recreations, it was 9 o’clock 
when I went from the hotel to his yard, and things were 
humming like a beehive. The proprietor was in the 
thiekest of it, looking as fresh as a rose that had passed 
through a dewy night. That early he pointed out teams 
from nine townships in his free feeding shed waiting to 
be loaded out. But so far as I know only one man has 
been cast in the Bloomer mold, a fact that since he re- 
tired from business I have heard admitted by dealers 
who, when they were his competitors, had ripped him up 
the back and down in front. 





A Busy Bloomer. 


I will tell you why Mr. Bloomer made long days; I 
don’t know whether I have told this before, but I think 
not. If I have, however, simply forgive me and I will go 
right on with the story. And certainly Mr. Bloomer can 
not complain, as he made no confidant of me. Positively, 
he was the most modest man regarding his business I 
ever had met. I don’t know how it would be with you, 
but if I were doing the Bloomer volume of trade I 
should like at times to jump up on the topmost rail of 
the fence and crow over it. No man could be more 
courteous or hospitable than he. He knocked off business 
and with that fine black carriage team of his took me 
all over the town, introducing me to every townsman of 
importance we saw, not omitting the editor, you can bet 
your life. And if in the next ,issue of the local paper 
there was an item in effect that I was in town visiting 
Mr. Bloomer the heart of the latter rejoiced—I know 
that, for if ever there was a high-low-Jack-and-game 
advertiser it was Mr. Bloomer. It was ever his aim to 
have the name of Bloomer stand out in bold relief 
against the sky. 

During our conversation I asked this: famous Nebraska 
dealer how much lumber he sold during the year and he 
sidestepped the question. That is the only thing I ever 
have had against Mr. Bloomer, for, confidently, I thought 
so long as I had gone to York to see him he should not 
have hesitated to give me that information for my per- 
sonal satisfaction. I said in my mind, ‘‘All right, old 
man, you just keep an eye open and see if I don’t find 
out how much lumber you sell.’’ When in the town I 
learned that the former railroad agent there had moved 
to Grand Island, and to that city I hiked. ‘‘Buzz’’ Col- 
petzer, one of the brightest young men in the business, 
was then managing one of the line yards of his father, 
Frank Colpetzer, otherwise known as the Chicago Lumber 
Company of Omaha, with headquarters in Omaha. 
‘*Buzz’’ was boarding at the hotel at which I stopped, 
and by one of those fortunate streaks of luck which 
occasionally come the way of all men, the former York 














“*‘D— you! I don’t have to get up.’” 
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“ ‘For the year he received 394 cars.’ ”’ 


railroad man was boarding at the same hotel as was 
‘*Buzz’’ and ate at the same table. Having become 
somewhat acquainted, I remarked: ‘‘ Would it be any 
breach of confidence on your part to tell me how many 
cars were received in a year by Mr. Bloomer?’’ ‘‘ Not 
in the least,’’ said he. ‘‘For the year ended the time 
I left York he received 394 cars.’’ 

The point aimed at is this: To sell that amount of 
material don’t you think it was necessary for Mr. 
Bloomer to get things stirring in the morning? So far 
as I know no other retail dealer in a town of the size 
of York ever has sold for a succession of years as much 
lumber as he did; and I have not known of another 
dealer selling a like amount of material with so small a 
force. 

If Mr. Bloomer will forgive me for relating this bit 
of history we will keep right along as good friends as 
ever. 

That is the way we go. Some want to lie in bed in the 
morning and others do not; others would like to but can 
not, while others want to and can. Such a mixup is sug- 
gestive of Bobby Burns’ table blessing: 

Some want meat and can not get it; 
Some have meat and can not eat it; 
We have meat so let us eat it 

To the praise and glory of the Lord. 

The verse is quoted from memory, but I think it is 
correct in sentiment, though in diction it is Americanized. 
The great Scottish poet in some of his practices would 
not have graded as clear, but I wish all of us were as 
chock-full of true religious fervor as he was. 

The nearer we come to doing as we have a mind to the 
closer we come to scoring a point—not always to our 
credit, perhaps, but we score it. So I say, I hope every 
dealer can follow his inclination as to the hour he shall 
throw his feet out of bed, but, personally, I am willing 
to give all the credit there may be in early rising to the 
sun and the birds. 

TRADE IN DRAIN TILE. 

Tile is an excellent side line in some sections of the 
country, dealers seliing carloads of it. Some of the deal- 
ers sniffing the dry season from afar predicted that their 
tile trade for 1910 would be light, but in that they have 
learned they were mistaken, as the work of tiling has 
gone on apace, to state it in the language of the novelist. 
Such has been the demand that if you have been able to 
get tile from the cement products works when wanted 
you have been more fortunate than have many of your 
colaborers, as these latter have been obliged to wait 
ninety days, and at times longer, after placing their 
orders. 

A dealer was asked regarding the breakage in shipping 
and handling, and he said it was considerable. Alongside 
of us in piles were three cars of tile that had just been 
unloaded, and I proffered a little advice as ta piling, but 
very likely it never will be acted upon. Free advice is 
rarely taken very seriously. When I had the rheumatism 
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“I would be so hardhearted as not to open my mouth.” 


I was informed by more than a hundred people how I 
could rid myself of it, the advice varying from carrying 
a horse chestnut in my pants pocket to taking the water 
at a spring across the sea, and no heed was given to it 
but when I visited a physician and gave him $1.50 for a 
bottle of dope I sat up and took notice, and not only 
that but I took the liquid to the last drop, notwithstand- 
ing the stuff was not worth a continental. But the point 
was, you see, I paid for it. With the experience I have 
had with the disease I think I know something about 
rheumatic remedies myself, but if there were a dozen 
sufferers around me 1 just think I would be so hard- 
hearted as not to open my mouth about the remedy that 
knocked the disease out of me. Rheumatic remedies are 
as numerous as the flies and no man receives any thanks 
for spreading a knowledge of any one of them unless he 
is paid for it. 
Bracing the Key Tile. 


That dealer was admonished in this wise: ‘‘ The first 
you know the key tile at the end of one of these piles 
will give way—will roll out—and down will come a por- 
tion of the pile, and some of the pieces will break. It is 
not a bad idea to drive a couple of stakes at the end of 
a pile to hold the key tile in place. Then there will be 
no rolling down of the tile, provided that when you sell 
you load out from the top courses of the pile. I should 
not pile the 24-inch pieces over there flatwise as you do, 
but stand them on end.’’ 

Have you any idea he will heed these suggestions and as 
a result avoid breakage, especially when they were made 
by a fellow who was so dudishly dressed that a common 
sense man might think that advice was all there was to 
him. I should not blame him a whit were he to continue 
to let his tile roll around, throwing the broken stuff into a 
waste heap as he had been doing, as surely there was a 
big wheelbarrow load in this waste pile. 

A tile manufacturer said there would be practically no 
end to the making of tile. ‘‘It is generally thought that 
only low land should be tiled, but that is a mistake,’’ he 
said. Already in this section a few of the farmers have 
tiled some of their land that a man not acquainted with 
the principle of tiling would say wouldn’t need it. If you 
were to go out here a half-mile and look at a piece of oats 
you would see that on a strip of land along where the tile 
is laid the grain is better than it is elsewhere. Its a 
theory—not a theory though, but a fact—that tiling ad- 
mits air into the ground and lightens the soil. I believe 
high land tiling was first advocated in Germany.’’ 

Then he asked, ‘‘From your card I see you are con- 
nected with the lumber business. If I may ask, why are 
you so interested in the tiling industry?’’ 

‘*Because, when you get your plant running full blast, 
eight-tenths of the output will be sold to the farmers by 
the retail lumbermen,’’ I replied. 

**O, I see,’’ he replied. 

The more drain tile is sold the greater will be the 
volume of our business. That is the way tile and lumber 
are hooked up together. 


AN ALLIED PRODUCT. 


From the tile factories cement building blocks are 
turned out, and if I were building I should look askant 
at some of them. There is plenty of good cement, but 
the quality of the sand that is used is sometimes measly. 
It is surprising that all makers of building blocks have 
not learned that the sand with which the cement is mixed 
should be sharp and clean. Anything in the shape of dirt 
detracts from the quality of the block. Many of the users 
of sand that properly may be called ‘‘ foul,’’ have learned 
that it is not the proper thing to do, but in actual practice 
they do not go by the light they have. It is so with a 
mighty host of us in other matters than block making. A 
manufacturer for a while used Platte river sand, which 
was ‘‘as fit as a fiddle,’’ he said, but when laid down the 
cost was $1.40 a ton, and he couldn’t stand it. At pres- 
ent he is getting his sand from a pit nearby, and if the 
block customers knew of its low quality they might say 
they wouldn’t stand that. 

As I was tramping back to town, wading dust, I was 
cogitating on the delusive character of the building 
block. The quality of a board may be told by its looks; 
it is not difficult to determine whether a brick is fit for a 
wall, but it takes an expert to tell the quality of a ce- 
ment building block. If the integrity of the manufac- 
turer is not in it there may be other things in it that are 
not desirable, namely, dirty sand and too small a pro- 
portion of cement to the sand, and as regards these 
things, the buyer must take the blocks on faith. 

Builders are so unused to the different patterns in 
blocks that practically they are unacquainted with their 
characteristics. I have visited many cement product 
plants, and as hardened a villain as I am, my conscience 
would have to undergo further ossification before I could 
recommend to any neighbor builder such a block as is 
made at some of these works. At one of the plants I 
asked the proprietor, ‘‘What are you going to do with 
your block when it is used for the walls of buildings 
above the foundations, for the moisture will go through 
it in spite of the deuce.’’ I am sorry now, but I believe 
I did use that expression, changed somewhat, for I was 
slightly provoked that such a miserable block should be 
foisted upon builders. For foundations there would be 
less at stake, still it isn’t any subject for a joke for the 
inside of your basement wall to be damp, and I have seen 
this condition several times. The blockmaker said this 
problem would be solved if the walls are furred, lathed 
and plastered. That is so; but haven’t you learned that 
if the right block is used it is not necessary to go to the 
expense of furring and lathing; that the wall can be 
finished on the face of the blocks. I saw a church that 
was built at an expense of more than $9,000, the blocks 
finished on the surface, and it was not long until the wall 
decorations looked as if water had been thrown on them, 























**O, I see,’ he replied.” 


the moisture having come through and spoiled them. 
I saw a house that was in the same condition. 


Worth Remembering. 


Bear this in mind: The larger the air space between 
the two faces of the block, the smaller the amount of 
moisture that will get through. This department is not 
run in the interest of advertisers, further than that when 
any machine or appliance that may be of benefit to the 
retail dealers comes to the surface it is my duty to let 
it be known that they may avail themselves of it if they 
so choose. For this reason I name here the Anchor block 
that is made in the machine that is put on the market by 
the Anchor Conerete Stone Company, of Rock Rapids, 
Iowa; a block that internally is all air space. It does 
appeal to me strongly that when a dealer puts in a 
block plant he should jook for a machine on which a 
block can be made that will fully satisfy the customer. 
Further, I take pride in saying that the Anchor block is 
the invention of a lumberman. He knew the require- 
ments of a block and met them. 

A contractor whe has no connection with the lumber 
business, recently asked me to visit a plant he lately had 
established. Having shown me the block he asked me 
what I thought of it, and I told him that if I was build- 
ing with blocks he couldn’t give me his. He seemed sur- 
prised and asked why? There was the same reason that 
holds true with so many blocks—at least one-third of the 
length of the block is solid, and through it water will 
soak in spite of fate. You would think that a contractor 
—and this man I was told is considered a competent 
builder—would have an eye to the character of the block, 
but evidently this builder was ignorant of two most im- 
portant features, namely, that a better block than his is 
made, and that moisture will go through the solid portion 
of a block. To show that he is open to conviction he said 
he wished he had known this before, as he would have 
profited by the information. Turning out building blocks 
was a new deal with him, and evidently he had been of 
the opinion that a block is a block. 

There are blocks that are waterproofed, so called, on 
the outer face, but whether they are really waterproof 
I have not had an opportunity to learn definitely. I was 
at a plant in Ohio where the block is pressed by hy- 
draulie power, and neither did I learn if those blocks have 
the advantage claimed for them. 


Lack of Carpenters, 


This contractor whose block I had criticized is de- 
cidedly dark of complexion, but I should call him a white 
man. He asked me to ride with him in his light utility 
wagon, in which he can carry the smaller items from the 
yards to his jobs, and see some of the buildings he had 
in course of construction. One of them was a residence, 
the contract price for which is $2,420. 

















“I told him that he could not give me his.” 
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‘‘How many carpenters have you on this job?’’ he 
was asked. 

‘‘Tf you mean carpenters!’’ emphasizing the word, 
‘‘there is one. ~The other two are not carpenters, but 
helpers. They can drive nails and saw boards, in a way, 
though a green man hold of a saw doesn’t do justice to 
the work. I estimate that at least 15 percent must be 
deducted from the normal working capacity of the car- 
penter when he has to watch and direct two other men. 
See! he is now ealled to the other side of the building 
by one of the men who wants to know how to do some- 
thing. If the other two were carpenters there would be 
no balks of this kind, no running around to see how 
things are going. Every man would keep right at his 
work, I pay these helpers $2.50 a day, but they don’t 
earn it as viewed by a carpenter or contractor. This 
kind of help is a drawback. With good carpenters I 
could build this hovse dollars cheaper than I will be able 
to now, but the good carpenters can’t be had here this 
season.’’ 

It was noticed that the job throughout was white 
pine. ‘Yes, that is what they like best here,’’ the con- 
tractor observed. ‘‘Some hemlock framing is used, but 
not much, Yellow pine is coming in, but it will work in 
slowly.’’ 

‘*You would prefer to work white pine?’’ 


‘‘Naturally, for the reason that it is the easiest wood 
to work. I have worked all the building woods that are 
used in this section for fifty miles around, and it is not 
my business to make any talk back. If a man from 
whom I take a job wants this, that or the other kind of 
lumber in his building it is my business to suit him, and 
while, if bidding on a job, I should make no difference in 
price, no matter what kind of lumber was going into it, 
really a difference might with justice be made, as working 
the softer woods can be more easily and quickly done, 
and therefore done for less money. If it takes a man 
extra time to make a joint or to plane a board that 
extra time means extra money. This does not mean so 
much on the inside as al! casings and base are worked at 
the mill, but it does mean considerable on outside finish. 
No, I never have estimated the difference, but any con- 
tractor of experience will tell you that there is a dif- 
ference in the cost of working.’’ 

These are points [ had not heard brought up befere, 
and while I didn’t say it to him, I wondered why a con- 
tractor who made so elose a study of his business should 
turn out such a measley cement block. 
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QUESTION OF LUMBER DELIVERIES. 





Custom of Yard Deliveries Wrong—Reasonable Charges Should Be Added to the 
Yard Price—More About Odd Length Substitution. 





DELIVERY OF MATERIAL. 


Those retail lumbermen who deliver material within 
a prescribed zone without charge conduct their busi- 
ness on much the same scheme as the American hotel 
plan. Some of the customers secure an advantage 
from this method of delivery; others necessarily must 
bear an undue burden of the cost unless it be shoul- 
dered by the retail lumbermen. Where one yard has 
established this custom, however, it is difficult to 
inaugurate a change. Particularly is this true on the 
sale of small lots of material. 

Winner of the Second Prize. 

The discussion of the delivery question is continued 
this week by John H. Cowley, of Hamilton, Mo. At 
this yard deliveries are made free, but the manager 
believes that the custom is wrong and in many ways 
unjust. His discussion of the problem is given: 

The question of delivery of material, free or otherwise, 
is perhaps one of the most important that the retail lum- 
berman has to consider. Every yard manager has his solu- 
tion for the problem. 

I believe the most satisfactory solution of the delivery 
problem would be to sell all stock in the yard and at yards 
where delivery equipment is maintained a reasonable charge 
be added to the yard price for making the delivery. This 
Would be a square deal for both dealer and customer. This, 
of course, could only be accomplished by the cobperation 
of all the dealers in a town or community. Should one 
dealer refuse to deliver stock and another deliver free all 
material purchased at his yard, the first dealer would be 
compelled to deliver free in order to compete with the 
other dealer. Thus we have so many ways of handling the 
delivery business in different communities. 

There are many things to recommend delivery of mate- 
rial. By delivering the lumber on the job the dealer has 
the knowledge that the stock is put out in the best possible 
condition, and especially is this true when it is handled by 
his own help, as they take care to see to it that the stock 
is piled or placed on the job in such a way as to make a 
good appearance. Another reason is the fact that by hav- 
ing charge of the deliveries a dealer can be prompt and 
thereby make the transaction much more satisfactory to all 
concerned. By having personal supervision of the loading 
I find that we have a much smaller loss from damage or 


breakage than when the delivering is done by others. This 
is especially true with regard to sash and millwork. 
My idea regarding the charge for delivery, as before 


stated, is that it should be added to the Dill of the cus- 
tomer in addition to the regular yard price. I have personal 
knowledge of several towns in which there are three or four 
yards where this custom prevails and it has proved satis- 
factory. My experience in this matter has been varied. 
The policy of the company with which I was until recently 
employed was to sell everything in the yard at yard prices 
and no delivery was considered. 

This was accomplished by an agreement of the dealers 
of the town on the delivery question. And, after all, the 
solution of this, or any other problem having to do with 
the retail lumber business rests with the dealers. By co- 
operating and having some fixed understanding along lines 
of mutual interest these vexed questions will soon be set- 
tled. At present we have free delivery at our yard. Every- 
thing is sold at yard prices and delivered free any place 
within the city limits. We do not own delivery equipment 
Our deliveries are made by a transfer company at a fixed 
charge per delivery, according to the amount of stock to 
be delivered, and the drayage charged to expense. We did 
not adopt this policy from choice but are governed by cus- 
tom in this locality on the delivery question. ‘The transfer 
company making our deliveries has sufficient equipment and 
we always can make prompt delivery. While I do not per- 
yonally favor the free delivery system it is the best we 
tan do under the circumstances. In many instances the 
cost of delivery exceeds the profit on the stock delivered. 
Last week, for instance, we made free delivery at a cost of 
15 cents on one red cedar post. ‘he profit on the sale did 
not exceed 2 cents. This serves to show some of the folly 
of the free delivery system and to indicate how it has come 


to be regarded by our customers. The average customer does 
not appreciate anything that is free and as a result we 
have many times been compelled to make two or even three 
deliveries on a small job where, should the cost of delivery 
have been considered, all the stock could have gone out at 
one time and a-considerable saving made. 

I am of the opinion that the lumber dealers of any town 
can adopt the charge delivery system and sell as much, or 
more, material in the course of a year at better margin of 
profit than they can hope to under the much abused free 
delivery system used today in many places. 

JOHN H. CoWLey, 
Manager North Missouri Lumber Company, Hamilton, Mo. 





STANDARDIZATION OF ODD LENGTHS. 

A valuable contribution to the discussion of the ‘‘odd 
length’’ question has been supplied by a retail lumber- 
man of California. The writer is much concerned in the 
idea of standardizing odd lengths of building material 
and presents some phases of the question in a new light. 
The communication follows: 

I was very much interested in the article on odd lengths 
and I would like to give my views on the subject. We have 
often discussed this matter in our associations and odd 


lengths caused so much dissatisfaction among the members ; 


of our association that we finally passed a resolution not 
to buy any more odd lengths. 

The article states that it was found that by cutting the 
odd lengths the output was increased 2.07 percent, which 
I think is about the increase. They do not say that they 
cut this much less timber but that the output is increased 
this much. That means that they can sell this amount 
more lumber to each yard, that it takes this much more to 
build each house. Now we know to our sorrow that this 
is correct and if this additional 2.07 percent was not put 
up out of our own pockets we probably would not have 
so much kick coming. If the consumer was losing this 
probably we would look at the matter in the way the manu- 
facturer does. 

There probably are localities where there would not be 
so much waste in odd lengths, but in mining and oil towns 
where they build houses cheaply we can not use odd lengths. 
All framing is put 2 feet on centers and it is impossible 
to use anything but even lengths. especially in flooring and 


ceiling. We made no attempt to sell this material as odd 
lengths but sold it as even iengths and lost the one foot on 
each piece. 





COLLECTIONS CONTEST. 


The success of any business is dependent 
upon collections. It is even more important 
to collect for the material sold than to sell 
it. 

How to close up outstanding accounts that 
have been reduced to notes, or other promises 
to pay, is a problem which is taxing the in- 
genuity of many yard men. Interest in this 
question is so vital that the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN believes an interchange ,of opinion 
will be of great value. The usual awards will 
be made for letters received. 
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Address all communications to ‘‘ Collection 
Contest,’’ AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 











Now’ it seems to me that it would be much better for the 
manufacturer to lose the one foot while it is in the log 
than to have it cut into lumber and pay freight on it way 
out here where w@’pay $36 a thousand for No. 2 flooring. 
It seems more reasonable for the manufacturer to lose 
$8 or $10 a thousand in the tree than for us to lose from 
$36 to $40 a thousand here. 

I would like to say here that I think the 
hard for manufacturers to enforce, for I with 
never buy a carload of lumber from a mill 
enforce this rule if there are any mills that will sell even 
iengths. I know that this is the sentiment of most of the 
dealers in our section of the state. 


If the manufacture and sale of odd lengths of mate- 
rial operated merely to transfer the burden of loss from 
the shoulders of the manufacturer to those of the retail 
dealer, then the proposed change would have no merit 
whatever. The lumber manufacturing and consuming 
trade is now in the throes of a change which will do 
away with the old custom of cut and nail together and 
place it on a much more conservative basis. ‘The Amer- 
ican people are slowly beginning to realize the necessity 
of building in a more substantial and enduring manner. 
While many cheap structures are going up all over the 
country, the general tendency is in the direction of put- 
ting up more enduring and more artistic buildings. ‘The 
days of the shack exactly 16 feet square or a multiple 
thereof is passing very rapidly. It is still to be found 
in mining and mill towns. Such buildings are poorly 
constructed, studding and joist being placed 2 feet éen- 
ter to center, the outside boarded and the inside usually 
ceiled. These are temporary abodes designed to last 
a few years until the coal, the ore or the timber at that 
particular point shall have been exhausted. Where the 
country develops after this initial invasion public build- 
ings, warehouses and stores of a much higher class 
supersede the shacks. The better class of buildings 
usually permit of the employment of a greater variety 
of sizes, 

The building trade of the old world does not use 
wood as freely as does that of the United States. 
Artists assert that in that country buildings are far more 
beautiful and architects believe them to be more endur- 
ing than those of the United States. Odd lengths, as 
the term is understood in the United States, are standard 
in Europe. In fact there is very little standard of 
length. Lumber is selected and shaped to suit the re- 
quirements of the user. This custom has secured a 
foothold on the Atlantic coast and the idea of using all 
of the good lumber in the trees is slowly gaining ground. 
The retail lumberman whose trade will not take such 
material or who can handle odd lengths only by giving 
them to the user certainly has legitimate cause for pro- 
test. Protests have been made to the idea of manu 
facturing odd lengths for no other reason than that 
it constituted a violation of established custom. 

In view of the interest which centers in this question 
statements made serve to show that in some sections the 
lumber manufacturing as well as the lumber distribut- 
ing and consuming trade needs to be awakened. 
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LINEYARD COMPANY TO HOLD CONVENTICN. 
_ A iineyard company is essentially a codperative 
institution made up of a number of units each striving 
to outdo the other but at the same time all working 
toward the same general end. The degree to which 
the business as a whole can be built up is controlled 
largely Ly the extent of cobperation of the yard man 
agers with the main office and among themselves. 
This fact has been recognized by officials of many 
lineyard companies and the association idea has been 
applied to weld the units into a strong and harmonious 
business force. 

The Wilbur Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
and numerous towns in Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana, 
four years ago adopted the plan of getting its man 
agers together for an annual convention for th 
purpose of having a good time and discussing questions 
vital to their business. The company is making 
ariangements to hold its fifth annual convention a! 
Milwaukee, opening August 16 with a business session 
and continuing three days. It expects to have as 
guests representatives of some of the largest lumbe: 
concerns in the country. It is to be hoped that son: 
of the new ideas the managers carry away with them 
may ke available for others who will not be so fo! 
tunate as to attend this meeting. 





A VALUABLE REFERENCE WORK. 

For accurate information about all classes of indus 
trial, railroad and other securities the Manual of Sta 
tistics and Stock Exchange Handbook* for 1910, pub- 
lished by the Manual of Statistics Company, New York 
City, is the standard authority. This exhaustive work 
embracing 1,100 pages, with thumb index, gives the his 
tory of corporations whose stocks or bonds are listed on 
the various. exchanges, shows all dividend and interest 
rates, mileage of railroads, earnings, corporate officers 
ete., in fact, includes all information bearing on the 
value of the property behind such securities. 

The Manual of Statistics also shows the range oi 
prices of securities on the various exchanges during 
1907, 1908 and 1909, statistics showing production of 
mines, shipments of coal, pig iron production ete., and 
gives prices of grains, produce and cotton, showing 
acreage, consumption, actual crops ete. Money rates are 
quoted for four years, and miscellaneous tables of ‘bank 
clearings, imports and exports of bullion, coin and ore 
add to the general value of the publication, which also 
includes a complete list of banks, showing prices of 
their stocks, interest paid thereon etc. 


* The Manual of Statistics and Stock Exchange Handbook 
The Manual of Statistics Company, 20 Vesey street, New 
York. Price $5. 
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ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
August 2-83—Annual meeting of the Society for the Pre 
tection of New Hampshire Forests, Bretton Woods, N . 


August 9—Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Exchange hotel, Montgomery, Ala. 

August 9—Semiannual meeting of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, Radisson hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

August 19-21—Annual meeting of the Ohio Builders’ Sup- 
ply Association at Cedar Point, Ohio. 


o creel 26-30—National Irrigation Congress, Pueblo- 
olo. 





September 6-9—National Conservation Congress, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

February 20-21-22, 1911.—Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Palace hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 


ABDI IIIS ISIS 
NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ SEMI- 
ANNUAL. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 2.—The semiannual meet- 
ing of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
will be held August 9 at the Radisson hotel, in this city. 
The meeting will be called to order at 2:30 p.m. The 
eall is issued by the president, L. K. Baker, of Odanah, 
Wis., and by the secretary, H. 8. Childs. President 
Baker has appointed delegates to represent the associa- 
tion at the session of the National Conservation Congress, 
which meets September 5-9 in St. Paul. The appointees 
are William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; W. E. Brown, 
Rhinelander, Wis.; C. C. Yawkey, Wausau, Wis.; Thomas 
L. Shevlin, Minneapolis, and J. E. Rhodes, of St. Paul. 





COMMITTEE ON TRADE RELATIONS 
REAPPOINTED. 


BALTIMORE, Mo., Aug. 2.—The managing committee of 
the Baltimore Lumber Exchange held its monthly meet- 
ing yesterday afternoon. President John L. Alcock an- 
nounced the reappointment of the following committee 
on trade relations, to hold office until the next annual 
meeting, in December: 

Wholesalers—Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill.& Co.; William M. 
Burgan and Ridgaway Merryman. 2 

Retailers—Henry P.:Duker, of Otto Duker & Co.; Theo- 
dore Mottu, of Theodore Mottu & Co., and George B. Hunt- 
ing, of the N. W. James Lumber Company. 

This committee is empowered to pass on all matters 
affecting the relations between wholesalers and retailers, 
and to settle questions as to the classification of buyers. 





WESTERN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. | 


With an idea of giving a foretaste of the expected 
joys of the next association season, A. L. Porter, secre- 
tary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has 
announced the dates for the eighth annual convention of 
that association. The meeting will be held at San Fran- 
cisco February 20-21-22 inclusive, the dys being Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. The headquarvers will be at the 
Palace hotel. 

The association is now advertising the appearance of 
Benjamin R. Vardaman, of Des Moines, Iowa, who has 
been touring the West speaking on various commercial 
subjects. His talk at the meeting of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association will be ‘‘The Art of Making a 
Sale.’? This lecture is expected to be so inspiring as to 
enable the listener to leave the hall and sell gold dollars 
for $2 each, or even succeed in passing without question 
or comment paper money in San Francisco. Other 
features of the meeting will be announced from time to 
time as the program is made up. 


GETTING TOGETHER ON HARDWOOD GRADING. 

The present is a day of getting together, when busi- 
ness men get together in person at their association 
meetings and work together between meetings through 
their association organization. That it is necessary to 
vet together in order to work together is fully realized 
by active association workers, and it was following out 
this principle that the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States called a meeting of all its 
inspectors that they might become better acquainted and 
give each other the benefit of their ideas, in fact, form- 
ing an association within an association. The result of 
this meeting is set forth in the following extract from 
the July 25 bulletin of the association: 


As advised you under earlier dates, through our bulletin 
service, all the official inspectors of this association met at 
a common point on June 28, at Ashland, Ky., for the pur- 
pose of becoming more thoroughly in line with each other’s 
ideas as to the interpretation of our official grading rules, 
for the purpose of allowing those in charge of our bureau of 
grades to ascertain whether or not their ideas were correct ; 
if not, to see that all were working along the same lines, 
and if incorrect, to instill the proper ideas. 

Three full days were spent at Ashland, Ky., and Coal 
Grove, Ohio, and over 1,000 boards were gone over and in- 
spected by each member of our force, separately and apart 
from one another. The results of such reinspection were 
carefully gone over by the chairman of the executive grad- 
ing commission and by the superintendent of the bureau 
of grades, and whenever an inspector was found to be 
slightly too high in-his grading, his attention was called to 
the same—the same course being pursued with those who 
may have been slightly too low in their grading and meas- 
urement. 

From Coal Grove the convention moved to Cincinnati, 
and here further work along the same line was engaged in 
on the yards of two of our prominent members in this city. 

Applicants for position as inspectors were present during 
this convention, and some of these applicants were found to 
be worthy, thoroughly good inspectors and accordingly were 
employed. 

We now feel that we have a corps of inspectors in our 
bureau that is second to none in the country, and we be- 
lieve that we now have sufficient men in this department 
to handle the work of our members in both the matters 
of reinspection at destination and desired instructions at 
the mills more promptly than ever before. 

We might add that after the meeting adjourned a ‘great 
quantity of cars were on our books for reinspection in the 
different parts of the country, and now, less than three 


weeks after the meeting, we find ourselves cleaned up on 
all old work ordered before or during the meeting, and have 
also handled since that time a considerable amount of work 
ordered since the meeting. 

~ It no doubt would be of interest to our members to know 
that one of the inspectors on our force recently inspected a 
car for a member of this association, whose customer then 
complained of the results of such reinspection and demanded 
an inspection by another inspector of this association; al- 
though the member of the association had made no objec- 
tion to the reinspection, we acceded to the demands of their 
customer and sent a second inspector to reinspect this same 
stock, and the variation between the results of our inspectors 
was four-tenths of one percent. 





MICHIGAN RETAILERS AFLOAT. 

These photographs were taken the second day of the 
convention of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Detroit, July 18-20. Both were taken on board 
the steamer Pleasure. The business session was held on 
the upper deck at the bow and President Sweet and 














PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE BRIDGE, STEAMER 
“PLEASURE.” 











PART OF PENNSYLVANIA DELEGATION; STEAMSHIP 
“PLEASURE.” 


Secretary-Treasurer Holmes can be seen at the speakers’ 
table. Part of the Pennsylvania delegation, chiefly from 
Pittsburg, posed on the upper deck at the stern. Secre- 
tary Rightor on the extreme right is looking at the bride 
just in front of him, and part of the steamship City of 
Cleveland is seen in the background. - 


— 


IN ALABAMA. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 2.—The August meeting of 
the Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in Montgomery, August 9, will have before it 
the discussion of and probable decision on the sphere 
of trade, an important question which was broached at 
the July meeting. At that time a joint committee, con- 
sisting of three manufacturers and three wholesalers, was 
named to draw up a definition and present it to the 
August meeting. The committee has been carrying on a 
heavy correspondence to this end, with the result that a 
resolution carefully thought out will be submitted. The 
purpose of the plan is to define the standard of trade 
ethics, particularly as it applies to the definition of manu- 
facturer, wholesaler and retailer. The issue is regarded 
as one of the most important of the year in lumber 
circles. 

Hoo-Hoo of north Alabama plan a big time in Bir- 
mingham August 11, when a large class of kittens will 
be initiated. Richard Randolph, of Birmingham, Vice- 
gerent of this district, is in charge of arrangements. 
Preliminary plans call for a business meeting followed 
by a smoker at the rooms of the Jefferson County Build- 
ing Material Men’s Exchange. 

An event of equal importance, but along more serious 
lines, will be the banquet to be given at the Country 
Club, of Birmingham, early in September. To this event 
will be invited all the building material men of the Bir- 
mingham district, whether or not they are members of 
any association. It is planned to request leaders in the 
various branches of the building trades to read papers 
outlining the needs of the trade and showing the best 
methods of codperation. ' 

Fifty lumbermen, building material men and others 
enjoyed the annual outing Saturday of the Jefferson 
County Building Material Men’s Association at Fivemile 
ereek, north of Birmingham. There was a barbecue, a 
baseball game between the lumbermen and the Rougy 
material men, a watermelon cutting and, in general, a 
good oldfashioned picnic. The party went from Bir- 
mingham in automobiles. 





PITTSBURG’S LAND SHOW. 

PirrspurG, Pa., Aug. 1.—Arrangements are being 
made for a land show to be held October 17 to 29. The 
object of the exposition is to provide information for 
the farmer, the homeseeker and investor regarding land 
openings and developments in all sections of the country, 
to show samples of the mineral, agricultnral, horticultural 
and botanical products of the soil, and to teach educa- 
tional facts concerning land reclamation and irrigation. 
The exhibits will include those of the United States 
goverument, boards of trade, chambers of commerce, 


commercial bodies, land and irrigation companies and 
state exhibits. 


HANDLING MILL FIRES. 


How Blazes Originate and How Best to Quell Them 
Danger From Steam Pipes—Boiler 
House Precautions, 





A study of the causes of the larger mill fires during 
the spring and early summer has led the Lumbermen’s 
Underwriting Alliance, of Kansas City, to devote its bul- 
letin No. 39 to giving briefly the causes of the fires with 
suggestions for correcting the same defects in system or 
equipment in other mills. 

In the case of the Bogalusa plant of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Company, the planing mill took fire at 4:30 
a. m. while eighteen men were at work, the fire being 
caused supposedly by sparks from a friction drive. The 
fire spread rapidly and the men, on account of lack of 
concentrated effort, failed to extinguish it. This leads 
to the suggestion that one man should be on duty in each 
department both day and night who has been trained to 
fight fire, knows the equipment in his division, ‘the loca- 
tion of all hydrants and cutoff valves. He should take 
instant command upon discovery of fire. 

The fire which destroyed the saw mill of the Alger- 
Sullivan Lumber Company, Century, Fla., occurred at 
12:20 p. m. By quick work on the part of millmen a 
line of hose was strung and the valve opened, but the 
heat soon forced them to abandon the hose, leaving the 
valve open. Outside lines of hose also had to be left 
with valves open. It is therefore of the utmost impor- 
tance to be able to shut off sections where mains have 
burned or where open valves can not be reached and thus 
keep the balance of the water system in service. In this 
mill the piping to the underwriters’ pump from both the 
main battery of boilers and from the auxiliary boiler was 
overhead. The pipes collapsed when the wooden supports 
burned, putting the fire pump out of commission. This 
brings up the necessity of burying the suction, discharge 
and steam supply mains, or of sustaining them on suffi- 
ciently heavy metal supports, the former being preferred. 

In the fire of the Conrad Bering Lumber Company, 
Pawnee, La., an important factor in saving part of the 
plant was the light construction of the trams connecting 
the mill platforms with the dry kilns and lumber stocks. 
These were torn away and the opening served as a fire 
break. Had they been solidly built, the loss would have 
been greater. This proves the necessity, also, of keeping 
trams and clear space free from lumber. Unless piled 
on dollies, which can be rolled away quickly, lumber 
should not be left on trams over a single night. 

At Emporia, Va., the Emporia Lumber Company’s 
plant was partially burned early Sunday morning. The 
company had a good water system as well as connection 
with the city water system, but the fire in its boilers had 
been allowed to die out Saturday at midnight. The 
watchman discovered the fire promptly, but the town 
pressure. was weak and before the company’s pumps 
could be started it was too late to save the mill. 

Other fires are mentioned as being caused by steam 
pipes being in contact with wood. The statement is made 
that many experienced millmen do not believe that a 
steam pipe in contact with wood will produce fire. The 
beginning of the process is the charring of the wood, 
and after the wood in contact with the pipe has been 
converted into charcoal it becomes very susceptible to 
ignition. The statement is also made that it is not im- 
probable that high pressure steam will carbonize wood in 
contact so that it will burn spontaneously within six 
months or a year. 

The practice of thorough examination of boiler house 
conditions when the plant closes for the night is strongly 
commended. The fuel should be well back from boiler 
fronts; feed pipes should be removed from fire holes 
when not in use and holes covered properly; steam jets 
should be found in all fuel vaults, with handles to valves 
located within easy reach. 

Other recommendations made are: 

The day crew should not leave until the night watch- 
men report, nor the night watchmen leave until the men 
arrive in the morning. Watchmen should not fire the 
boilers at night nor clean the plant. 

Cheap hose is liable to go to pieces under pressure, 
Test the hose and test the hydrants. 

Cleaning the mill should not be neglected. It is more 
necessary to clean than to run the mill, 

Move out machinery not in active service. Paint in- 
teriors with fireproof paint and keep them clean. 

Organize the men into fire crews, acquaint them with 
the fire fighting apparatus and have regular fire drills. 

Wet down the premises with hose frequently and 
thoroughly. 

Keep clear space warranties inviolate, and the weeds 
cut. 
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‘‘MODERN LOGGING CAMP OUTFIT EN TRAIN’’—HEALTH AND COMFORT FOR WOODS EMPLOYEES. 


(Read by A. B. Wastell before the annual meeting of the Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore., July 21-28, 1910.) 


One of the most vital factors in our civilization, which is 
more influential than any other feature in making for- good 
citizenship and real happiness, is the influence of home life, 
with all its comforts and conveniences, adjusted according to 
the means of the home dweller to suit, as far as possible, the 
family requirements. Home comforts create a feeling of 
contentment and satisfaction that can not be attained by 
any other means. » 

In this age, when labor is independent and scarce and in- 
dustrial conditions require the assembling of men in groups 
and crews for such service as required by loggers, lumber 
manufacturers and railroad camps, in locations more or less 
isolated, we consider it behooves the employer to supply 
quarters for his men, arranged as conveniently and comfort- 
ably as is consistent with the economy that must be prac- 
ticed under existing commercial conditions. 

A decade ago this consideration was not only unthought of 
but unnecessary in connection with the housing of men in 
logging camps, saw mills and railroad camps, and, without 
going into detail as to the ordinary character of the condi- 
tions furnished, we submit in verse a jingle termed “The 
Bunk House,’ which we recently resurrected in the Pacific 
Monthly, dated July, 1908, which we consider presents all 
the characteristics of the usual camp under the old dispen- 
sation. This rhyme is introduced with the following note: 
“To the Editor of the Pacific Monthly. ; 

“Sir: 1 am sending you a few verses entitled ‘The Bunk 
House.’ I am employed as a cook and have no pretensions 
for a poet's song. I am an eye witness to what I think 
might be corrected. A great deal has been said and written 
about the workingman, but nobody has touched upon his 
sleeping quarters. Yet the idea, or inspiration, came to me, 
and I thought I should not offend by bringing the facts for 
your consideration. I am well known in the field or in town 
as a ‘cook poet,’ but, of course, that is only sarcasm. Trust- 
ing for a successful issue of an important question, I am, 

“Yours obediently, (Signed) Doc WILSON.” 


‘*The Bunk House.’’ 
O! Bunks and bunks, 
Valises and trunks; 

slankets and swags by the score ; 
Smoky oil cans, 
Old spittoon pans, 

Scattered all over the floor! 


Old gunnysacks 

Filled from the stacks 
Of hay in the field near by ; 

Under your nose 

Pillow your clothes, 
And sleep with many a sigh. 


Old broken door 
Drags on the floor; 
Overhead the nightbats hide ; 
The roof’s too thin 
And rain drips in 
The bunk where Anderson died. 


Old shirts and coats, 
Where spider gloats 
On the flies and moths in his lair. 
Rusty old stove, 
Socks by the grove, 
.olluting the room’s warm air. 


Off to the junks, 
Bunkhouses and bunks! 
For the toiler requires rest. 
A clean, warm bed, 
Or home instead, 
And then his labors are blest. 

In contrast to this picture we wish briefly to call your 
attention to the efforts made by the Whitney Company, 
Limited, in connection with its operations in Clatsop 
county, Oregon, to establish a camp that would give to the 
men as many of the conveniences as are practicable, and all 
the necessaries for their comfort, and we trust that the 
future will show that the men appreciate the effort in their 
behalf and that the personnel of our crew and the class of 
men employed will be of such grade as to warrant the 
incident expenditure of time and money. 

Equipping and Furnishing. 

In presenting the details of our camp we do not assume 
to have originated all the features included therein, by any 
means: we have taken opportunity to acquaint ourselves 


with the best features of all the camps that we could visit, 
and wish to bear testimony to the fact that all the loggers 
in the Pacific Northwest are giving close attention to the 
equipping and furnishing of their camps, whether they be 
in houses or in cars, and that today the individual, whether 
he be laborer or employer, who is not satisfied with the 
accommodations and the meals furnished in the modern 
camp would certainly be coverfastidious. Therefore, as we 


refer to our camp in presenting this subject, it should be 
understood that, with the exception of the special features 
of baths, steam heat, electric lights, location of range in the 
cook house, and the bunks fin the bunk cars, which are all as 
indicated on the blueprints which are in the hands of the 
secretary. for your inspection if you are interested to follow 
up details, all the other features are practically uniform with 
the equipment in all the camps in the district. 

The first consideration that should be given attention in 
establishing a new camp is the question of whether to use 
houses or cars. In either event, the capacity should be from 
seventy to eighty men, and the decision as to the nature of 
the housing will depend largely upon the past experience ot 
the principals of the company. Many loggers continue to use 
houses, which may be made either of rough or finished lum- 
ber, as circumstances warrant. Invariably these houses are 


set on sills, so that they may be skidded on flats, or logging 
cars, for shifting to a new location when desired to change 
camp. 

Insomuch as the camp naturally is located in the edge of 
the timber, the first advantage that appeals to us in having 
the camp on wheels is that if a forest fire occurs the outfit 
can be hooked up with a locomotive and run out of danger ; 
whereas in so many instances houses and cabins used for 
camps have been entirety consumed by forest fires. 

Secondly, sanitary considerations, which are of great im- 
portance, and we are convinced that greater cleanliness can 
be obtained with a car outfit. Rubbish and litter that can 
be cast around the corners of houses show up conspicuously 
underneath or around cars, and nuisances that may be com- 
mitted about the house are not so common about the cars 
because of this same conspicuousness. 

The next consideration was the question of buying old 
equipment and building house structure thereon to suit our 
individual ideas, or of purchasing standard camp cars built 
for the purpose by the several car manufacturing concerns. Our 
decision, from considerations of economy and also to secure 
better accommodations and conveniences, was to build our 
structure on old flat cars. These cars were turned over to 
us after being overhauled, the trucks and sills being put in 
good order. The cars were 34-foot flats. We determined to 
give them an overhang of 6 feet on each end, making length 
of the house 46 feet, for which purpose three selected fir 
sticks 4x6, 46 feet long, were laid lengthwise upon the floor 
of the cars, on edge, securely spiked. Across these super- 
sills we laid a floor of 2-inch plank 14 feet long, crosswise, 
which formed a truss and served as the subfloor of our car, 
ard upon which we mounted the frame of the houses. Upon 
this rough fir floor we laid a top floor of 1x4 western hem- 
lock, s4s, with the purpose that as fast as this top floor 
was cut out with the ca#ks in the men’s shoes the worn por- 





A. B. WASTELL, OF PORTLAND, ORE.; 
Assistant Manager of the Whitney Company, Limited. 


tion could be readily relaid in patches with other square- 
edged hemlock without disturbing the good portion of the 
floor, as would be the case if T & G stock was used. We 
wanted to determine also in this connection how western 
hemlock would stand, and so far are very much pleased with 
the experiment. 

It will be noted, therefore, that we now have ten camp 
cars 14 feet wide and 46 feet long. The frames of six of 
these cars are of the same construction, with four double- 
hung windows in the front, conveniently placed on each side 
of a sliding door which is in the center of the car, of size 
4x6 feet by 8 inches, this size being maintained as standard 
for all outside doors. Each of these cars also has a swinging 
sash in each end, 2x2 feet 8 inches, with louvre frame to give 
free circulation of air. 

Bunk Cars. 


Five of these cars are fitted up with sixteen bunks each, 
giving accommodations for eighty men, the sixth car being 
shelved and will be used as a store car for package goods. 
The bunk cars are fitted up with pipe bunks. These bunks 
are made up of inch pipe, with rail fittings and floor and 
ceiling flanges, constituting a rigid, clean structure, with an 
upper and lower bunk in each set. Each bunk is provided 
with an iron headboard sprung into position, and regulation 
woven wire springs are suspended on lugs on the side frames of 
the bunks. Each bunk is provided with an excelsior cotton-top 
mattress 2 feet 6 inches by 6 feet. The arrangement of the 
bunks is original with us in that we have not placed them 
along the wall lines of the car but have set the bunks at 
right angles to the side of the car. It will be noted that 
each pair of men in the car will thus have a certain amount 
of privacy in that there is a space in front of each set of 
bunks that represents their quarters. 

We have provided the usual deacon seat for convenience 
of the men in the upper berths to get aloft, and have pro- 
vided two shelves against the wall in the end of their com- 
partment, one at the hight of the upper berth and one at the 
hight of the lower berth, for each man’s trinkets—shaving 
mug etc. Wire hooks are provided on the underneath side 
of the shelf for suspending belongings. Wach of the bunk 
ears is provided with steam coils made of inch pipe and 
return bends on the wall line on each side of the front door 
and underneath the windows. Above these coils is suspended 


a wire upon which wet clothing can be readily dried in front 
of the coils, and the louvred windows in each end give neces- 
sary circulation to carry off odors. Bach of the bunk cars 
is provided with two tables and several benches, so as to 
make it convenient for a reading and writing room, the 
space in the front of the car clear of the ends of the bunks 
giving an area 7x46 feet for this purpose in each car. All 
reasonable effort has been made to have these cars equipped, 
and the men now employed appear to appreciate and so far 
have taken good care to maintain the neatness and cleanliness 
desired. 
: Cook Car. 

‘The cook car has much less interior fixtures than is usual, 
aus our observation indicated that many of the cupboards etc. 
that line the walls of the modern outfits are put to no prac- 
tical use. Our cook car has a door in the end butting onto 
the dining car, has three doors in the front at the end of the 
car, and is also provided with a run of single swinging sash 
windows of size 2x3 feet 8 inches, there being seven windows 
in the front and nine windows in the rear of the car. The 
windowsills are 5 feet from the floor of the car. The ceiling 
hight in all the cars is 8 feet 6 inches. At the end of the 
car, set at right angles to the side 5 feet from the end door 
that opens into the dining room, is the dish-up table, in 
size 3x7, with two overhead shelves for platters etc.; under- 
neath is a wood rack; paralleling this table is set a range, 
which is 3x8 feet, with a 40-gallon galvanized iron boiler 
set on the back of the range, connected up with the water- 
back. It will be noted that this is unusual, as all the outfits 
that we have witnessed have the range set alongside the 
wall, with a lot of scrap rail on opposite side as counter- 
weight. In our arrangement the range sets directly over the 
floor of the original car, and there is no fear of the car over- 
turning, as has been occasioned in cook cars swinging around 
curves. ¥ 

In the center, at the back of the car, adjoining the end 
door, is a sink 3x5 feet, with the usual drain board adjoin- 
ing, which is 2x4 feet. Back of the stove is a bread-mixing 
table 30 inches wide by 6 feet long, set on ball casters so 
that it can be moved about the kitchen; and the position of 
the stove enables the cook to get the necessary heat by regu- 
lating the position of this movable bread table in conjunction 
with the back of the range so as to get the temperature 
required to raise his bread. Our cook has commented that 
he never before realized how much easier it was in having 
the stove so arranged as to be able to work all around it, 
instead of being confined to the front only. 

The dough table for pastry work is 30 inches by 4 feet, 
and underneath has two tilting bins of flour and meals. 
Necessary shelving for utensils, dishes etc. is run along the 
wall lines to suit the cook’s requirements. For such spices 
as tapioca, sago, ground sage, powdered sugar etc. we have 
provided tin boxes with hinge tops, which are set in shelving 
and are movable, and when empty can be readily scalded 
before using again. We anticipate this will be much more 
satisfactory than the usual wood bins for this purpose. 
The dish-up table and bread table are covered with zinc. 
Kitchen purposes require 24 feet of this car, which leaves 
22 feet for store, a partition being run across the car, 
separating the store from kitchen, but with connecting door. 
The storeroom has spaces for barrels, heavy boxes etc., and 
in lined with shelves. In one corner a stationary washtub is 
set for the cook’s laundry purposes, to which cold and hot 
water are piped. This compartment also serves as a paring 
room, and the convenience of water therein is much appre- 
ciated by the cook. 

The meat house is located away from the camp spur, in a 
cool position, and is entirely inclosed with galvanized iron 
fly screen, so as to get good air circulation. 


Dining Car. 


The dining car, as usual, can accommodate eighty men. 
The tables are glued-up boards, fastened by carriage bolts 
to trestles at each end, and can be readily disconnected if 
desired. We put in four tables for convenience, so that the 
end space can be left between the tables on each side if 
desired to facilitate men leaving the table. Intermediat: 
of the tables are single upright supports with a bracket on 
the floor of the car, also bolted to the table top, so that 
there is no interference with the legs of the table when 
seated, except at the ends, where the trestles above men 
tioned are in place. The benches are made up to match the 
lengths of the tables and are customary style and can be 
readily moved when desired to swab out the car. A sus 
pended shelf is located over each table 15 inches above the 
top, upon which syrup, catsup, meat sauces, pepper, butter, 
salt, vinegar etc. are located, and gives ample accommodation 
even with tables but 30 inches wide. Both tables and sus 
pended shelves are covered with white oilcloth. The frames 
in windows and doors of the dining car are the same as the 
kitchen except that the end door is in the reverse end so as 
to open into the cook car. The walls and ceilings in all the 
cars are painted with cold water paint. 


Power and Bath Car. 


One car in the equipment is a combination for power and 
utility purposes. A space 14x16 feet has been reserved at 
one end for cook's quarters and partitioned to provide two 
bunk rooms, each 6x8 feet, and a general or sitting room 
8x16 feet. We have 30 feet left, which has been planned 
to carry four closet shower baths and one bath tub. Also a 
room 14x14, which will be equipped with two 30x72 upright 
boilers. These boilers will be connected with the dynamo 
engine as well as with the heating pipes installed throughout 
the train. One boiler would be sufficient under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the second boiler being an auxiliary. This com- 
partment will also be equipped with switchboard, engine and 
dynamo. For lighting purposes we have decided upon using 
the well known marine type generator direct connecting to 
and on same base with the marine engine, operating at 80 
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pounds steam pressure, which occupies floor space of 481%4x 
27% feet. . 

The generator is capable of supplying about 100 16-candle- 
power 110-volt lamps. The switchboard panel is simple and 
is easily handled, and the engine and dynamo are as near 
foolproof as ingenuity can make them. The connections from 
the cars to the switchboard are planned for absolute control 
at the switchboard, so that lights are on or of at the option 
of the foreman; and we mean to install, in addition, one 
outside camp light, which will be a helio incandescent are of 
100-candlepower capacity. 

Store Car. 


In addition to the cook stores we have one car which is 
designed to carry package goods both for cook house and 
commissary, thus enabling us to order in quantities, and the 
storekeeper delivers to cook packages as required and also 
transfers to the commissary car full packages of such articles 
as are required to maintain that stock. 

The tenth car in the outfit is the commissary car, com- 
pleting the train. The car is designed not only for commis- 
sary stores and office but also to provide sleeping quarters 
for general foreman and storekeeper. The door is in the 
center of the car and opens into a lobby 5 feet deep and 12 
feet long. At the right hand end of the lobby is the counter 
over which the commissary stores are delivered to tne men. 
The commissary storeroom is 14x15, provided with all neces- 
sary shelving and a glass showcase (with lock) on the 
counter, containing cigars etc. The counter is provided with 
a flap and gate, securely bolted inside. Opening directly from 
the commissary room is a sash door into the office, which is 
8 feet wide and 20 feet long, with an ell 5x8. The men gain 
access to the office, receiving mail, pay checks etc. through 
the cashier’s window, which opens into the lobby directly 
opposite the commissary car. Shelving and lockers are pro- 
vided in this room for stationery, baskets, packing, hospital 
supplies etc., to which the general foreman has access; but 
a night latch on tae door leading to the commissary indicates 
our purpose of keeping everybody except our storekeeper out 
of that compartment. In the office a flat and standup desk 
is provided for the storekeeper, who is also timekeeper, as 
well as a desk for the general foreman. The telephone is 
in this office, both the private line, connecting with unloading 





dock and boom house, and a long distance telephone for 
general use. A door opens into the ell portion of the office 
from the lobby to the left of the front door, through which 
the general foreman is enabled to get into the office and, if 
desired, on to his bunk room. The bunk room is 10x14 and 
is provided with two double-tier pipe bunks of the same 
style as provided in the regular bunk cars; but foreman 
and storekeeper are assigned to the lower bunks, the upper 
bunks being reserved for headquarters officers and overnight 
visitors. In this room two closets are provided for the con- 
venience of the men; also a stationary wash basin and a 
reading table. 

This car is well lighted throughout not only by windows 
but by the use of sash doors and sash set in all partitions. 

In General. 

Our water supply for boilers and dynamo car and for 
cooking requirements is provided by means of a 2,000-gallon 
tank which is erected at a hight so as to give good pressure 
and furnish adequate supply without in any way interfering 
with the water supply for the donkey engines. The same 
pumping plant, however, that provides water for the donkeys 
is also used for the camp supply in our present location. In 
shifting camp we will sometimes have the benefit of a gravity 
supply, but these conditions are entirely local, according to 
the setting of the camp. 

We do not cover matters of sanitation in this paper, as you 
will be presented special papers on this subject, which is, 
however, a matter of great importance and which has been 
given due thought in the equipment of this camp. 

We trust that we have made this description understand- 
able in connection with the blueprints provided. 

We expect that the outlay of money represented by this 
train to accommodate a crew of from seventy to eighty men 
will enable us to get the best men that are obtainable. 

We appreciate that there are many doubting Thomases who 
contend that the men will not appreciate the privileges and 
eonveniences of this outfit, but the expression of the men 
themselves indicates keen appreciation of our efforts, and 
we believe undesirables who do not respect the conveniences 
will be eliminated in large measure by the attitude of the 
men themselves, who want to be decent and cleanly and 
enjoy some of the comforts of home even in a logging camp. 
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THE GREAT WHITE PLAGUE. 


Dr. E. A. Pierce Before the Pacific Logging Congress. 


If I were to choose a vocation which would, under rea- 
sonable restrictions, combine the elements of safety as a 
prevention of tuberculosis for the one who is healthy, or 
even predisposed to the disease, I could choose no more 
favorable employment than work in a sanitary logging 
camp; and by a sanitary camp I do not mean it to con- 
tain Bull Run water, electric lights, steam heating plant, 
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SPEEDING AN UNWELCOME GUEST. 


feather beds or fluffy mattress and coil bed springs, nor 
do I believe it should require a French pastry cook or the 
latest brand of cigarettes, cocktails or mint juleps. 

Tuberculosis has no rightful place in a well arranged 
logging camp, and if it is allowed to spread and thrive 
there some one is guilty of gross negligence or ignorance. 

Tuberculosis is a preventable disease, and in its early 
stage a curable one in 80 percent of cases. It is not 
inherited in over one-half of one percent of cases. Nature 
has endowed normal man with resistive power against 
most diseases, and, as long as his physical health is at a 
normal standard, with reasonable precautions he can safely 
defy tuberculosis, but if, by reason of riotous living or 
negligence, or careless habits, he allows his health to fall 
below the normal standard, he will be in danger of be- 
coming a prey to disease. 

Why is tuberculosis contagious and infectious? Because 
the disease is caused by a germ which is found in the 
spit of the one diseased, as well as in the other secretions 
of the body. ‘This germ is so fine that when the spit is 
dried it can be taken up by the currents of air and settle 
on food, clothing or be breathed into the lungs. In its 
moist state it may be carried on the feet of flies, and 
hence generally distributed on foodstuffs. 

If the germ is in direct sunlight it will be killed in a 
few hours; but if in a cool, dark place it will retain 
its life for many months. The secretions of the mouth 
contain the germs in tuberculosis patients. Hence it is 
not safe for the diseased person to kiss another or to 
use the same drinking cup, dishes or towels. 


Contagion. 

The disease is conveyed to others by carelessly spit- 
ting, coughing or in any way where the germs are dis- 
tributed so they come in contact with other people or with 
flies. Just so long as we have tubercular patients spit- 
ting promiscuously and using public drinking cups, so long 
will the disease continue. If the food is kept uncovered 
where it may be contaminated by dust or flies it is liable 
to create tuberculosis of the digestive organs. 

lf the dried tuberele germs are breathed into the lungs 
it is liable to reproduce the disease there. The real symp- 
toms of the disease are cough, habitual hacking, clearing 
the throat, loss of weight and strength, frequent colds, 
diarrhea, spitting blood, rapid pulse, and fever. Any one 
of these symptoms may be cause for serious consideration. 

What are the means of prevention for the healthy? Life 
in the open, well ventilated sleeping quarters, regular hab- 
its, regular hours for eating and sleeping, or abundance 
of work or other physical exercises and plenty of healthful, 
substantial food. 

What requirements should govern a modern logging 
camp? Well, ventilated sleeping apartments, pure water 
supply, all food should be screened from flies, all garbage 
should be destroyed, plain, substantial food, plenty of good, 
hard work, regular hours for rest and avoidance of promiscu- 
ous spitting. If any resident of the camp has a cough, 
violent cold or any other departure from good health, he 
should have his own drinking cup, his own dishes and tow- 
els, and should not be allowed to spit around. He should 
spit into some receptacle containing water or upon paper 
napkins, which should be burned. 

If he would follow these precautions and not spit in 
another’s face, he is no danger to the residents of the 
camp. 

If he persists in, following the above named danger- 
ous habits he is largely endangering the health of the other 
workmen and should be summarily expelled from the camp. 
The conscientious and intelligent tuberculosis patient is no 
menace to his fellow workmen or to society. 

Tuberculosis has no right in a logging camp and cannot 
be spread if proper precautions are observed. These pre- 
cautions, supplemented by an earnest appeal to you to 
attend carefully to any departure from health as soon as 
they appear, will insure comparative safety from the dread 
scourge which has caused so many untimely deaths. 
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PACIFIC COAST MANUFACTURERS’ SEMIANNUAL. 


President Emphasizes Need of National Co-operation of Manufacturing Interests—Secretary’s Report Shows 
Activities, Progress and Prosperity of the Association—Reports of Committees—Employers’ Liability In- 
surance Fully Treated—History, Development and Advantages of Wood Street Paving Ably Present- 
ed—Methods and Profits of Cultivating Logged-Off Lands—Other Live Subjects Discussed. 


facoma, WASH., July 30.—The semiannual meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
held in this city today. Lumbermen came from all direc- 
tions early in the day and the meeting was exceptionally 
well attended. A very extensive program had been pre- 
pared by Secretary Beckman. A prominent visitor was 
Leonard Bronson, manager for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, who had the principal 
addresses of the afternoon session. 

A counter attraction in the city was the military review 
being held in Tacoma’s new stadium. The city was 
decked in gala attire for this event and was crowded 
with visitors. The meeting of the board of trustees of 
the association was held at 10 o’clock this morning in 
the tea room at the Tacoma hotel and adjourned early in 
order to view the military parade, in which Maj. E. G. 
Griggs, of the national guard of Washington, president 
of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
took part. 


MEETING OF THE CARGO BRANCH. 

The cargo branch of the association was called to 
order in the same quarters at 1:30 p. m. with Charles 
KE. Hill, of Tacoma, presiding. 

Mr. Hill at once brought up the question of using fir 
in specifications for work on the Panama canal, with the 
idea that some work should be done to get the govern- 
ment to allow fir as well as yellow pine for this work. 

Db. E. Skinner said he thought the only way to go 
about this would be to send a good man to the seat of 
operations, have him get acquainted with conditions there 
and be able to demonstrate whether or not fir is equally 
as good and as cheap for use in reconstructing cars for 
hauling rock and dirt. 

It was the opinion of Mr, Skinner that this proposi- 
tion was not worth taking up, but it was decided to refer 
the matter to the proper committee for action. 

The question of having the meetings of the cargo 
branch on different dates and separate from the meet- 
ings of the rail branch was brought up in a communica: 
tion from E. J. Palmer, of Chemainus, B. C. General 
discussion of this subject showed that the consensus of 
opinion was that meetings should be held on the same 
date in order to get out good attendance. Many of the 
mills are both rail and cargo shippers and interested in 
both meetings. Lack of interest in the cargo branch and 
its meetings was deplored, and methods for arousing 
more interest and better attendance at meetings were 
discussed. It was decided finally that meetings of the 
cargo branch should be held in the morning on the day 
of the regular monthly meeting of the association, imme- 
diately following meeting of board of directors and that 
special efforts be made to get full attendance of cargo 
shippers at the morning meetings. 

Log Grades, 

Fred K. Baker brought up the question of log grades. 
Mr. Baker suggested that a committee from this asso- 
ciation meet with a committee from the loggers’ associa- 
tion for the purpose of defining log grades. This matter 
met with much favorable comment and it was further 
suggested by E. G. Ames that the question of proper 
scaling should be agreed upon by this same committee. 
Mr. Ames was in favor of having stumpage man, logger 
and manufacturer represented on a committee that would 
go thoroughly into these questions and come to a con- 
clusion that would be absolutely fair to all parties con- 
cerned. He thought there should be organizations 
formed in different districts, known as scaling bureaus, 
for the purpose of properly scaling logs. 

N. J. Blagen stated that the Grays harbor mills al- 
ready had taken up this subject and appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with loggers in that district. 

The Chair was instructed to appoint a committee of 
five, with himself as chairman, to consult with loggers 
and timber owners for the district of Puget sound, the 
joint committee from these three branches of the indus- 
try to arrive at a fair solution of the problems of grad- 
ing and scaling logs. 

for lack of time the meeting of the cargo branch was 
adjourned to allow members to attend the general 
meeting. 


THE GENERAL MEETING. 

The general meeting was called to order at 2:30 p. m. 
in the parlors of the Tacoma hotel, immediately follow- 
ing the adjournment of the meeting of the cargo branch. 
It was at once decided to dispense with all business and 
with all of the addresses that had been prepared for the 
meeting and, after listening to a few remarks by Leon- 
ard Bronson, manager for the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, to adjourn so that the members 
present could view the military spectacle in the huge 
stadium recently erected by the city of Tacoma, having 
the addresses that were to have been presented printed 
and distributed to the members of the association. 

President’s Address. 


The following address was prepared by E. G. Griggs, 
president of the association: 


The semiannual meeting of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association affords your president an ex- 








cellent opportunity to inflict his personal views on an active 
membership without any privilege of talking back. It is an 
opportunity I have generally taken advantage of. The many 
ramifications of our association will necessitate hearing re- 
ports from all departments and officers in order that we may 
fully appreciate the growth and importance of this work. 

I am fully aware, because of my long incumbency of this 
office, of the feeling existing among some of our members, 
that this association is not accomplishing results beneficial 
to all its members. The man who makes this assertion is 
not enough of an association man to a the energy 
required and the selfsacrificing efforts that are made to ac- 
couiplish the big results we have attained. Since our last 
annual meeting, and the adoption of certain recommenda- 
tions made at that time, | am highly pleased with results. 
Our board meetings are well attended, and business has 
been carefully and promptly dispatched. It is astonishing 
how muci activity can be aroused by either a fee or a 
feast. 

1 assume we all have nlenty to do in our private affairs 
to keep us busy, but we must not overlook the efforts our 
trustees are putting forward in behalf of the entire in- 
dustry. he results they accomplish are only made pos- 
sible by having a backing, both financial and numerical. 
An association is only good as it can absorb the individual 
and embrace the industry collectively. I believe that no 
separate institution is so prosperous that it can afford to 
overlook the benefits to be derived from an active organiza- 
tion of fellow manufacturers. Let us stand with the Na- 
tional association, whose representative will address you 
today. I have no patience with the cry that the interests 
of the nation in the middic West, South and Fast are not 
identical with ours. They have the same problems to solve, 
and the same benefits to receive. ‘The president of the 
National is a steel wire that can electrify the industry from 
plo of the continent to the other, and always get 
results. 

Must Codperate with National Association. 


Our own association should actively coéperate and ever 
be on the alert to explain our local conditions, thereby se- 
curing powerful assistance in accomplishing results. We, 
who are isolated on the l’acific coast, are not yet a con- 
trolling factor, but we are developing along with the South 
and can accomplish results by national coéperation. 

I can not recommend too strongly to you the careful read- 
ing of “The Forest and the Saw Mill,” containing the pro- 
ceedings of the last National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso-ia- 
tion meeting in New Orleans. ‘The scope of the work is un- 
limited, and the proper soiution of our tariff laws, preven- 
tion of forest fires, taxation problems and conservation, 
lies with the practical meu who compose the industry. 
Public sentiment demands certain reforms only as their 
necessity is forced upon them. 

Are we of the West to sit idly down and accept the tenets 
of a less progressive age? We are in the midst of problems 
which have concerned the Kast for some time, and today we 
are confronted by actual conditions. We have the timber 
to protect, the forest fires to prevent, the taxes to pay, the 
lumber to make and the bills and pay roll to meet. 

To properly instill into the minds of our membership the 
question of voting involves a poiitical situation that we can 
approach, but to attempt to enter the arena of politics this 
association must choose a different president. Patriotic 
citizenship is a duty we owe to our country, our business 
and our home, but there is no siren that can convince me 
the panacea for all our ills lies in any one political party. 

A national movement which concerns the interests of our 
people most vitally is the conservation movement. We, as 
lumbermen, must interest ourselves in it and formulate plans 
along practical working lines. No movement has been so 
wilfully misconstrued, and the motives of timber owners 
so maligned as this. ‘Trees to be saved must have value. 
Given this property they will work out their own salvation. 


Odd Lengths and Insurance. 


It has taken the manufacturers of the Coast six months to 
convince some and nearly all retailers that they can use odd 
lengths in all lumber; and yet we find some benighted in- 
dividuals that balk at this reform. We are wonderful 
creatures of habit, but selfpreservation demands that we con- 
serve our timber resources, save our loss in trimming and 
reduce our waste products. ‘The retailer and the railroad 
must assist our efforts--the one in working up lengths and 





Today the more successful insurance companies willingly 
pay liberally direct to the injured party, but they rightly 
manifest the spirit of a Puget Sound clam when it comes to 
paying energetic lawyers whose humanitarian instincts are 
only aroused in case of accidents and proportionately to their 
severity. 

During the last six months we have endeavored to improve 
our fund of information as to market conditions, and I think 
we have succeeded. It is unfortunate that our various dis- 
tricts sometimes wave the meat ax in lieu of the olive branch. 
It is as important to this industry that we exploit our prod- 
ucts, develop our markets and improve our grades and manu- 
facture, as that we follow the law of supply and demand 
in the operation of our plants. I am a stanch supporter 
of our Minneapolis exhibit, and believe we should have 
more of them. 

When I look back and realize the chaotic state of this in- 
dustry as to inspection bureaus and standards of manufac- 
ture, I feel that you should all be congratulated on the 
results obtained. We have justified our existence in this 
line alone. 

Our logging conditions and the scale rule must sooner 
cr later be improved, and if possivle standardized. It is a 
question that concerns all of our manufacturers and loggers 
alike, and can be improved. 

With corporation taxes and government investigation to 
determine the existence of a “trust’ we must either join the 
retailers and make a little money on a commodity non- 
fluctuating to the consumer, or we must study market con- 
ditions and regulate our capacities. 

I am fully aware of the magnitude of this lumber in- 
dustry, but I believe a large percentage of our association 
members fail to realize how important our association work 
is to the safe development of our business. The activity 
of your trustees and the committees we have appointed, 
convince me, however, of the sincerity of brotherly feeling 
that exists in this association of ours. 


President Griggs announced that all out of town mem 
bers of the association and their families were guests of 
the Tacoma lumbermen and were cordially invited to be 
present at a banquet to be prepared for them at the 
Commercial Club at 6:30 this evening. 


Report of the Secretary. 


The following report was submitted by Victor H. Beck 
man, secretary of the association: 


While the board of trustees of this association meet 
monthly for the purpose of supervising its affairs and to out- 
line the work to be carried on, it is only twice a year when 
an accounting is made to the members. Your meeting here 
today is one of those occasions. After hearing the reports 
of the officers and chairmen of the different standing and 
special committees, you will have the pleasure of listening 
to a series of splendid papers read by men eminent in lum- 
ber affairs. After the meeting is over you will be the 
guests of the lumbermen of Tacoma at a dinner to be given 
at 6:30 p. m. 

When you consider the strenuous work accomplished the 
last several years by your able committees—from the 40 
cent rate, the advance in freight rates, ‘litigation as to car 
stakes to last, but not least, the revision of the tariff 
possibly the present work of the association is not to be 
compared with other years. Yet much is being accomplished 
and the association is not retrograding. 

We have today a total membership of 230, of which 155 
belong to the rail trade branch and seventy-five to the cargo 
branch. We have lost by resignation four members the 
last six months and have gained eight new members. I! 
the plans submitted in this report are accepted today there 
will be substantial increase in our membership. 

The finances of the association are in good shape and the 
affairs are economically administered. Owing, however, to 
the doubling of the dues of the National Lumber Manufac 
turers’ Association and the fact that there is always a 
heavy drain on the rail fund, the plan of adding several! 
new divisions to the rail branch, will undoubtedly place ou: 
finances in shape to avoid a special assessment. A _ state 
ment of the receipts and expenditures during the last six 
months are as follows: 


= Disbursements— 
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grades, the other in a classified freight rate. 

Governmental supervision of freight rates involves so 
many questions that vitally concern us, that we should be 
constantly prepared to present our case. Prevention is 
much better than injunction, and actual facts are hard 
to secure. 

We who assume the pay rolls and development of the 
state, must also take an active interest in the proceedings 
of that memorable conference recently held in this city con- 
cerning damage suits, liability insurance and accidents. The 
results of that conference were the appointment by the gov- 
ernor of this state of a commission of ten who will formulate 
some just legislation for employees and employer alike. The 
free and open discussion of this question will result in 
great good and I heartily indorse and recommend that this 
association liberally support this effort. A vast industry like 
the lumber business brings about conditions which in any 
progressive community must be met amd I am not one of 
those who feel that no beneficial laws for the alleviation of 
our laboring men can come out of a representative convention 
of employers and employees, “ambulance chasers’ and “corpse 
attendants,” organized and unorganized labor and that dig- 
nified body of men called lawyers and jurists. 

If we can not obtain relief, I should then recommend that 
we as manufacturers meet this question as we have our fire 
insurance. A business necessity has arisen by reason of the 
money there is in these damage suits and the industry and 
finally the product itself must pay the bills. 

Rob the game of the gambling chance of unjust awards 
and consider how soon the outside interest in the welfare 
of the unfortunate cripple will wane. We manufacturers 
are the men who should see to it that our employees are 
taken care of as well in case of accident as in time of-pros- 
perity and pay roll; but the money that is so used -should 
go direct to the injured man or his beneficiaries without a 
two-thirds allotment to an outsider. 


As compared with the first six months of last year ther 
has been an increase in the receipts chargeable to the ra 
fund, but a decrease in the amount received from the care 
branch. This is due to the fact that the cargo members hav 
not paid dues for the last year on account of the large ba! 
ance on hand credited to the cargo fund. The expenditures 
in the cargo branch have been less than in the rail brancli. 
because most of the calls for money come from the latter 
Ilowever, more attention will hereafter be paid to the cars 
needs, and the two funds will be on an even basis. 

There is a total of $7,931.86 in the special freight cat 
fund, which. will be absorbed when the principal attorney 
is paid and settlement of the accounts against bankrupt! 
firms is made. A statement of receipts and expenditures 0! 
this fund is not made in this report, because it is not 
portion of the association account. 

An itemized statement of receipts and expenditures in al! 
the funds is in the hands of your board of trustees, because 
it is too voluminous to have a place in this report. 


Work of Principal Importance. 


The principal matters taken 
last six months were as follows: 
The passage by Congress of amendments to the act to 
regulate commerce was brought about by a special committee 
of this association at a time when a deadlock was imminent. 
The socalled “Jones amendment” was made possible by this 
committee acting with the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association. This is covered by Chairman Skinner, of the 
committee on national legislation in his report today. 

2. Legal opinion was had in regard to the corporation 
tax law, so that our members were kept thoroughly posted 
as to the requirements. ‘ 

3. The committee on transportation held several im- 
portant conferences with railroad officials, with the view 0! 
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IMPOSING AND LUXURIOUS FUTURE HOME OF THE TACOMA 
COMMERCIAL CLUB AT TACOMA, WASH., NOW IN COURSE 
OF ERECTION, UPON A COMMANDING SITE, 
JOINTLY BY THAT ORGANIZATION AND THE WEY- 
ERHAEUSER TIMBER COMPANY; ARCHITEC- 

TURE TYPICAL .OF THE PROGRESS AND 
IMPORTANCE OF CITIES IN THE 
PUGET SOUND COUNTRY. 
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eliminating the transit shipment abuse. These conferences 
promise to bear fruit. ‘ 

4. The meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at New Orleans in April last was the most 
important and interesting ever held by that organization. 
The addresses and papers were deemed so important that 
they were printed in book form and circulated among the 
publie libraries. Under the administration of President 
ilines and Manager Bronson the National body will grow in 
importance. Manager Bronson is with us today and will 
tell you for what the association stands. More lumbermen 
should attend these annual meetings. They should also visit 
the retailers at their annual meetings. 

5. The subject of odd lengths was vigorously exploited 
by this association, in common with other Pacific coast asso- 
ciations, and the secretary .was instructed to visit the dif- 
ferent meetings of the retailers. He visited five retail meet- 
ings and two conventions of manufacturers and preached the 
gospel of odd lengths to upward of 5,000 lumbermen. The 
doctrine, however, did not appeal to all, but it resulted in the 
visit of a committee of retailers to the Coast. The culmina- 
tion was the socalled “Portland agreement,” whereby no 
charge for odd lengths was to be made for six months. This 
agreement expires August 15. The National association re- 
affirmed its position as to odd lengths, and several associa- 
tions have recently come into the fold. 

6. New grading rules were printed recently and issued 
by the Associated Bureau of Grades. These rules are the 
best ever gotten out, and the bureau is being complimented 
on every hand. 

7. The Associated Bureau of Grades is now established 
at Centralia. Its work is reflected in a greater uniformity 
in grades, and promises to increase in value to the trade as 
its work is appreciated. 

8. Chairman Page, of the committee on legislation, has 
undertaken an important measure in endeavoring to prepare 
an equitable employers’ liability act. By it the workmen 
will be directly benefited and the employer will be free from 
damage suits. 

Much other work has been done by the association during 
the first half of the year, but the foregoing are the most 
important. 


For More Efficient Work. 


The secretary was given an assistant several months ago 
and has thus been able to visit the members more frequently 
than in the past. The idea was to ascertain how the 
efficiency and membership of the association could be in- 
creased, and as a result I have the following suggestions 
to make: 

The establishment of a division of the rail branch to 








National Association Manager. 


“Mr. Bronson, on being introduced, acknowledged the 
honor conferred on him by being allowed to address this 
gathering and. proceeded to tell of the work of the 
National association, of which he is the manager. He 
said that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion stands for the entire lumber manufacturing interests, 
not only in their individual efforts, but in their general 
and particularly in their political interests. The as- 
sociation was formed primarily to take care of the 
interests of the lumbermen at a time when it was pro- 
posed to reciprocate with the Canadian government on 


the tariff question by allowing the Canadian lumber. 


manufacturers to ship lumber into the United States 
free of duty. After this question had been successfully 
taken care of by the association, the organization lay 
dormant for a number of years, but when the tariff 
question came up again last year, the need of a 
permanent organization of this character was readily 
seen. There was the great cry of a lumber trust from 
the press and the public and also the ery for free lumber. 
Then through the National association the lumbermen 
got together and proved to Congress the right of the 
lumber interests to protection. The most important thing 
the association has had to do was the molding of public 
opinion regarding the nonexistence of a lumber trust, 
and to show the people that lumbermen are not all 
robbers and thieves. The work of the association came 
to be so great that the able and efficient secretary who 
had, as he now has, much detail work to perform, had 
more than he could take care of and it was decided to 
create the position of manager and Mr. Bronson was ap- 
pointed to this position. 

Mr. Bronson stated further that he had been follow- 
ing up the work of overcoming the popular ery regard- 
ing the existence of a lumber trust. He said that cotton 
manufacturers and others could pool together for the 
purpose of stimulating trade and prices, but the lumber- 
men did not dare because of quickness with which the 
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not been successful in getting the newspapers to print 
views that were different from those held by the majority 
of their readerse~ He .had prepared articles to be used 
in Colliers’ Weekly, but had been unable to get them 
to print anything taking an opposite view of the situa- 
tion from the one they had chosen to champion. How- 
ever, he said he was glad to say that the association was 
assured of reasonably fair play by the associated press 
bureau at Washington. He spoke of the conservation 
subject and said that Gifford Pinchot could thank the 
lumbermen more than anyone else for support in his 
conservation movement. He said that the lumbermen 
were vitally interested in this subject and should see to 
it that the movement was carried on in the hands of 
sane men. The common people do not discriminate 
between the logger, the lumber manufacturer and the 
handler of lumber and the interests will suffer if the 
people are not properly informed concerning these sub- 
jects. Ignorance is the big thing that the lumber in- 
terests have to contend with in connection with such sub- 
jects as the probability of the existence of a lumber 
trust. Mr. Bronson paid a tribute to Edward Hines, 
president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and to the unselfish work that such men in 
the association are doing. In closing Mr. Bronson made 
an appeal for the loyal support of the association and 
its work, stating that it was working for the benefit of 
all of the lumber interests and thanking his audience for 
their attention. 

Mr. Bronson’s remarks were received with evident in- 
terest and he was warmly applauded. Immediately 
afterward the meeting was adjourned, at about 3 o’clock, 
and most of those present hurried away to attend the 
entertainment at the stadium. 

A number of addresses were prepared for this meeting, 
which will be published and distributed to the members 
of the association. 

THE DINNER. 


At 6:30 p. m. the visiting lumbermen assembled at 
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take in manufacturers of sash, doors and millwork, porch 
columns and boxes and veneers. 

2. The establishment of a cedar division of the rail 
branch. 

3. The establishment of a coastwise division of the cargo 
branch. 

These divisions to be operated by an executive committee, 
who shall appoint subcommittees. All these divisions, how- 

r, are to be subject to the control of the board of trustees 
yf the association. 

The reason for these recommendations is that as a rule 
ur monthly meetings are devoted to fir rail trade condi- 
tions. Therefore neither the cedar or spruce manufacturers 
ire especially interested and do not attend meetings. We 
ive, on the other hand, a number of factory men in our 
issociation who do not come to meetings because their own 
ne of manufacture is not discussed. A number of mills on 
Grays harbor and Willapa harbor suggested the formation 





a coastwise division of the cargo branch, because they are 
ot interested in the export trade. 
A special meeting of cedar manufacturers was held recently 


t Bverett and it was the best attended in years. The 
ison was that the meeting was devoted to matters of 
pecial interest to them. 
The plan is that instead of holding a monthly meeting 
association as a body monthly meetings will be held 
s follows: Meeting of the fir rail mills. Meeting of the 
dar manufacturers. Meeting of the coastwise mills. Meet- 
ng of the export mills. Meeting of the factory men. Then 
ive only two general association meetings during the year— 
ne in January and one in July. The board of trustees, 
owever, to meet monthly and act for the association on 
matters requiring attention. These two meetings are to be a 
earing house of the work accomplished during the six 
months 

The beauty of the plan lies in the fact that every member 
f the association will be interested in at least one meeting 
luring the month and the individual can take his choice. 
his will not only increase the attendance but will also add 
to the efficiency. ° 

While these meetings wili naturally increase the work of 
the secretary's office the slight additional expense will be 
made up by the increase in membership. ‘The object, of 
course, is to make each branch self sustaining. 

Naturally, good working committees should be appointed 
vho will lay out the line of information desired. 


Report of the Treasurer. 
Next in order came the treasurer’s report: 
{ have compared my account as treasurer with that of the 


secretary and find that his figures are correct. Cash on 
hand was distributed as follows: 
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public. would scent a lumber trust. A thorough in- 
vestigation of the socalled lumber trust has been asked 
for and is under way and the National association has 
done everything in its power to aid this investigation 
and make it thorough, otherwise an ambiguous decision 
might be handed down that would leave room for doubt 
in the minds of the people. The lumbermen could not 
afford to have this occur. There must be a verdict and 
the association is assured that there will be one before 
the next session of Congress convenes that will in no way 
be adverse to the interests of the lumber manufacturers. 

Other matters that the association has interested itself 
in are the Interstate Commerce Commission rulings afid 
the railroad rate bill. The association is now in a posi- 
tion to get prompt and practical action on any reason- 
able proposition that it takes up at Washington. Wash- 
ington does not like to take up local propositions or 
propositions from local interests, and Mr. Bronson urged 
that any question that the Pacific coast manufacturers 
wished to bring before Congress be taken up through 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Another question that the National association has 
been working on is the substitution of other materials 
than low grade lumber in the manufacture of packing 
eases. He said that this substitution had taken 1,500,- 
000,000 feet of low grade lumber out of the manufacture 
of boxes and he was of the opinion that the railroads 
could be induced to charge a higher rate for commodities 
shipped in other than wooden boxes and the railroads 
could be shown that this was largely in their interests 
also that as the question of conservation entered largely 
into the subject that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion could be shown the reasonableness of such action 
and that the forestry department would back up the 
lumbermen in this assertion. 

Still another question that is receiving attention by 
the association is that of lower freight rates for low 
grade lumber, thus allowing the mill man to ship his 
low grade lumber into larger territory and the associa- 
tion expected to be successful in this matter. The matter 
has been taken up with the railroad companies, but so 
far nothing definite has been done regarding it. Mr. 
Bronson said that the principal part of his work was 
publicity—educating the public to the right views re- 
garding the lumbering interests. In many cases he has 
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dinner in the big dining room of the Tacoma Com- 
mercial Club, with the lumbermen of Tacoma as hosts; 
W. A. Whitman and J. W. Dempsey acting as the en- 
tertainment committee. The repast was concluded by 8 
o’clock, and without any formalities or speeches the 
diners dispersed so as to hurry to the stadium for the 
evening performance. This was the last night of a gala 
week of festival in Tacoma, where the federal troops 
had been giving one of the greatest spectacular. per- 
formances ever attempted. The stadium, just completed 
by money raised by Tacoma High School students b) 
popular subscription, seats 40,000 people and it has bee) 
crowded every night. Following tonight’s entertainment 
there was a carnival of fun and frolic on the streets 
lasting until a late hour. ie 

The Tacoma Commercial Club is a strong organization 
in which the lumbermen of Tacoma take an active part 
they being well represented on its board of directors 
Jointly with the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company it has 
now under construction a 10-story building for its home 
that will be completed May 1, 1911. It is one building 
but is owned jointly by the two organizations, as is th 
ground on which it stands. A picture of it as it wil! 
appear when finished is published on page 47. 





COMMITTEE REPORTS. 


Transportation Committee. 


Mr. Whitman, chairman of the committee on trans 
portation, submitted the following report: 


Your committee on transportation begs to report that 
the following matters are in the hands of the committee 
but are\in such condition that they all remain open. 


Demurrage Rules. 


Demurrage rules which are applied to car service in 
different sections of the United States are not uniform, and 
some lumber producing sections of the United States are 
favored with a longer free time than is permitted in the 
Pacific Northwest. The code which was recently prepared 
by various organizations of shippers in the East and a 
sented to the Interstate Commerce Commission has receive‘ 
its approval and has been referred to the railway companies 
for adoption. Effort is being made on the part of traffic 
officials to have such adopted throughout the United States 
and this matter is expected to be disposed of so as not to be 
objectionable or work to the detriment of shippers in any 
particular locality. 
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Diversion, reconsigning and storage rules, as now cov- 
ered by tariffs pertaining to movement of forest products to 
eastern points are receiving attention. It was hoped that 
a definite a could be made giving the decision of the 
traffic officials of the interested lines as to what modifica- 
tions they would make either in regard to the abolishment 
or restriction of the present privileges. Your committee will 
have a report pertaining to this matter for the next asso- 
ciation meeting and hopes that it will be agreeable to the 
manufacturers’ views on this subject. 

Switching charges which are assessed by the Oregon & 
Washington railway on all shipments for noncompetitive 
points have been presented before its traffic manager and it 
is expected that such charges will be discontinued at an 
early date. The traffic officials of the interested line fully 
understand that such additional charges operate to prevent 
their obtaining any shipments destined to competitive points. 
This oe is not participated in by any other line. 

Freight rates to Union Pacific system points by Portland 
have been considered in conference several times. It is 
hoped that the present differentials of 2% to 5 cents may 
be abolished entirely during the year. As you all know, it 
is impossible for manufacturers in Washington to compete 
in above mentioned territory with manufacturers who have 
lower rates. 

Local rates within the state are being changed frequently 
and it is hoped that a schedule soon will be concluded 
that will be more satisfactory to the lumber interests. 


Committee on Grades and Inspections. 


As your committee has made monthly reports on the opera- 
tions of the Associated Bureau of Grades there is very little 
to report at this time. The work of the Associated Bureau 
of Grades during the last six months has been conducted by 
the same representatives as during the last year, F. C. 
Knapp, of Portland, acting as chairman, representing the 
Oregon & Washington Association; R. N. Riggs, acting for 
the Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and C. C. Bronson, acting for the Pacific Coast 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Several meetings have been held during the last six months 
and we feel that much good work has been accomplished. 
The establishing of an office of the bureau at Centralia with 

R. Greenwood as chief inspector in charge has relieved 
the members of the committee of many of the details of the 
work. The grading rules which were adopted in May have 
been distributed among our members, and in addition to this 
something like 6,000 copies have been mailed to retailers 
throughout the East. 

During the present month we have opened correspondence 
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with the different car manufacturers with a view of arrang- 
ng for final inspection of car material at the point of ship- 
nent. 
We have had several requests for special work in the 
atter of settlement of claims, and on the whole feel that 
iis department of the association work is growing very 
uch in fayor. With very few exceptions all of the mills 
mprising the three different associations are working to 
e standard patterns, and there is very little difference in 
‘he grades, particularly in the upper grades. All of which 
uld not have been accomplished without the bureau. 
We wish to take this opportunity of thanking the mem- 
rs for the hearty coéperation they have given the bureau 
1 carrying out its objects. 


Report of Committee on Shingle Organization. 


W. A. Whitman, chairman of the committee on shingle 
ireau organization, reported as follows: 


Your special committee, to which was referred the subject 
the association’s organizing a shingle bureau, met and 
sidered this matter in its various phases. 
The committee appreciates that there should exist a strong 
sociation to look after the various interests of the manu- 
‘:cturers of cedar shingles, but owing to various difficulties, 
does not appear to be practical at this time for the 
ssociation to undertake the work that would be required 
carry it out successfully. We believe, however, that it 
of great importance to the members of this association 
vho manufacture ‘shingles that this association carefully 
consider and ‘adopt a set of rules to regulate the manufac- 
‘ure and grading of this forest product. 


Committee on Lien Law. 


_ As chairman of the committee on lien law, W. A. 
Whitman reported as follows: 


Your committee begs to report that the subject of a more 
equitable lien law being enacted has been considered by the 
‘ommittee, but as yet the proceedings have not advanced far 
enough to make a definite report on the matters. 

This ig receiving attention and it is hoped that the pro- 
posed law will be submitted at an early date that will be 
Satisfactory to all who furnish labor or material required 
in the construction of buildings, etc. 

All lumber sawed is shipped alive. Nothing is wasted 
by edging or trimming to fit orders. It is sawed also with 
chin sash saws or gangs, and little goes to dust and little to 
r In time we will reach some of these conditions. Already 
cities have fire limits: already shingles are in balance with 
other roof material; already stone, brick and steel are sub- 
meted in many places where lumber formerly was used. 

is decrease in future demand of our timber has not been 
baationed in our conservation magazines or forest circulars, 

ut it is one that will figure largely in the near future. 


Defiance Lumber Company. 


This is not the only omission in the conservation calcula- 
tion of the life of our timber, but the only one I wish to call 
attention to today. 

He who visits foreign lands finds there is no place like 
home. In these old countries possibilities seem exhausted. 
In Egypt the inhabitants use the same tools depicted in the 
hieroglyphics cut in the rocks 6,000 years ago; plow with a 
stick and herd a single water buffalo while it feeds; raise 
water in the same old way; carry dirt as did Ramesis’ sub- 
jects; build their boats to the same model; live in the same 
mud-built houses; wear the same clothes, or none; eat the 
same food; have the same ambitions and no more. In all 
things they have crystallized, with no hope of change more 
than have the particles of our granite rocks. 

Other countries differ only in degree. America alone offers 
opportunity, encourages endeavor and rewards enterprise. 


Exhibit Room Report. 


As stated in the July report, the exhibit has been espe- 
cially productive of results during the first six months of 
this year, comparatively more so than any previous six 
months, and the class of buildings and residences in which 
vur. woods have been used is much better than heretofore. 

As an instance of this we attach hereto two clippings from 
the Improvement Bulletin, from which you will see that it 
is the better class of residences in which fir is being used, 
and also that it is recognized and advertised along with 
other hardwoods for interior finish. Two or three of these 
items appear in each weekly issue of the Bulletin, and it is 
only within the last year or two that it has been advertised 
in this manner, taking its place along with other woods. 

Carpenters and contractors are also using fir much more 
extensively than heretofore. E. J. Nason, a contractor of 
Minneapolis, recently advised that he finished the entire three 
upper stories of the Miller hotel at New Hampton, Iowa, in 
Washington fir and that he is using fir in his structural 
work wherever it is possible, and as he has most of his 
specifications written out here in the exhibit we know that 
he — fir almost exclusively in his work. And this 
is only symbolic of what other contractors are doing. They 
tell us they are using fir much more extensively in their 
structural work, as well as for interior finish, than ever 
before. 

It is quite safe to say that 75 percent of the porch floors 
in this part of the country and farther south are made of 
fir, and a great deal of it is used for ceilings in country 
homes and bungalows, and town residences where a solid 
woodwork effect is desired. 

At different times we have reported residences and country 
homes which have been built by various individuals and, as 
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stated in the July report, it is a very conservative estimate 
to say that there are no less than 2,000 of these in the Twin 
Cities alone, and nearly every day we have callers from the 
neighboring towns who state that they will use fir for their 
woodwork. It is impossible to keep an accurate account, 
but the estimate is entirely too small if anything, as rarely 
ever a day goes by that we do not hear of some building or 
residence in which fir has been used that we did not know 
of before. 

A large number of interior decorators and finishers have 
called at the exhibit, not only from the Twin Cities but 
from the surrounding country. Wagner & Nelson have re- 
cently completed a garage in Harmon place in which they fin- 
ished and stained the fir. They also state that they have 
another very large job on hand where they will use fifteen 
gallons of stain on Washington fir. 

As we have reported before, building companies erecting 
houses for sale on the instalment plan have taken a very 
decided interest in fir, and it has been used in a number of 
such houses and flat buildings. 

A retail lumber company of St. Paul which does not claim 
to be pushing fir states that it uses three or four cars of fir 
doors a year. A great deal of interest has been taken in the 
fir doors on display here in the exhibit. 

In conclusion we wish to state that the exhibit room has 
gone through what might be called the experimental 
stage, and it is a significant fact that people have confi- 
dence in its merits and use our woods for interior finish 
with much less persuasion and argument than was necessary 
at first. In other words, your exhibit today is much more 
productive of results than it has been heretofore and we 
believe that the greatest amount of good is being accom- 
plished at the present time. 


National Legislative Committee. 


Since the last annual meeting the following federal legis- 
lation of importance to our industry has been enacted: 

The commerce court bill, including the long and short haul 
clause, which leaves in the discretion of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the adjudication of rates, and recognizing 
a privilege of making land rates to meet water competi- 
ion. ’ 

Some claims are made that this clause, as finally incor- 
porated, is not constitutional, and that its exact meaning is 
still too vague. However, it fails to enforce the distance 
tariff, which was the extreme hazard that probably would 
have resulted had the Dixon amendment been adopted. 

Also, the Jones amendment, covering the review of changes 
in rates and classification by the commission, we consider 
one of the most vitally essential features for the benefit of 
the public ever passed. 

With due modesty, we think these amendments to the 
bill can at least be originally traced to the action of mem- 
bers of our association in coéperation with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

We suggest a vote of appreciation of President Edward 
— most efficient assistance in securing the latter legisla- 

on. : 


The appointment of delegates to the second National Con- 
servation Congress convening at St. Paul during the first 
week in September should be of extreme importance to our 
interests, and some conference with the governor regarding 
these appointments should be within our province. 

In view of the urgent necessity of coiiperation in all mat- 
ters seriously affecting the Coast interests we also suggest 
that you appoint a member of the association to represent 
our interests in a national legislative committee that should 
be formed with a representation of each commercial organ- 
ization of the Pacific coast states. 

D. E. SKINNER, 
GreorGe 8. LONG, 

E. G. AMES, 

J. H. BLOEDEL, 
Grorce H. EMERSON. 


The Shippers’ Association. 


The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, which I have 
the honor to represent, serves a widely different purpose 
in connection with the lumber and shingle trade than any of 
the other associations which have been so ably represented 
by my predecessors; consequently, the position from which 
I desire you to consider the situation in which this great 
industry finds itself has another viewpoint. 

There are some very important features which have a 
bearing on association work aside from market conditions, 
future business prospects, proper grading rules, uniform 
manufacture and odd lengths. Chief among these are the 
relations which should exist between the different branches 
of the trade. ‘The solution of trade relation problems in 
the wholesale marketing of forest products whether by 
jobber or manufacturer direct has been the aim of the ship- 
pers’ association. 

The establishment of an inspection bureau at Minnesota 
Transfer, where the buyer as well as the seller is repre- 
sented, has succeeded in eliminating a large number of com- 
plaints made for revenue only. The employment of a sec- 
retary representing the interests of the seller to work with 
the secretaries of the retail dealers’ association has resulted 
in the settlement of claims otherwise difficult to collect. 
The appointment of an arbitration committee to settle con- 
troversies which have arisen between buyer and seller has 
brought about satisfactory results which could not other- 
wise have been accomplished without resort to expensive 
law suits. And, finally, the distribution of information 
secured from actual experience relative to undesirable trade 
has saved considerable money and an inestimable amount of 
grief. 

The influence of these factories, representing only a small 
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percentage of the business transacted, has nevertheless made 
itself felt, and its extensions to embrace the entire shipping 
fraternity of the Coast, bringing into close touch all inter- 
ests thus engaged, can not fail to bring about results much 


to be desired. 
The Jobber. 


There have been from time to time in the manufacturers’ 
association meetings discussions in regard to the socalled 
jobber. Fer the sake of argument we will admit that he 
yields an influence detrimental to the interests of the manu- 
facturer; but we must also admit that as long as there has 
been a lumber industry there has been a jobber, and it is 
quite likely that he will continue to thrive, oa as 
long as the present conditions obtain in lumber and shingle 
productions on the Pacific coast. Would it not, therefore, 
be the part of wisdom to accept him as a necessary evil, 
turning attention to methods whereby he would feel his 
share of responsibility in maintaining the welfare of the 
industry as a whole. 

A result of this nature has already been accomplished 
in a measure by joining the forces of a comparative small 
number of shippers, and point conclusively to what could be 
gained if all the lumber and shingle, manufacturing and 
shipping interests had access to the same universal code of 
ethics and each and every one were amenable to it. 


Crop Condition Telegrams. 


Secretary Beckman read the following telegrams re- 
ceived regarding crop conditions: 


KANSAS City, Mo.—Conflicting reports as to the damage 
corn crop territory where serious damage reported limited to 
small portion of Kansas and Oklahoma. Cloudy today; 
weather forecast rain inside of twenty-four hours, which 
we believe would be in time to save the -_ 

M. B. NELSON, 


Sales Manager Long-Bell Lumber Company. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—We estimate damage to evens in 
our territory 60 to 65 percent. Prospects for light business 
Sr. AnrHoNY & DaxoTa ELEVATOR COMPANY. 


Curcaco, ILu.—California and Oregon and along west end 
of our system crops all kinds good; winter wheat slightly 
below normal. Colorado about 60 percent of normal. Grow- 
ing beets helped by rains there last week. Kansas winter 
wheat and small grains about 75 percent of normal. Ne- 
braska about 95 percent. Growing corn looks well on pres- 
ent prospects, will be good crop. ‘Texas and Louisiana grains 
and cotton normal except cotton in Louisiana will be half 
crop. Sugar cane and ee will be slightly increased. Pros- 
pects for business this fall seem good. P. C. SToHR, 
Assistant Traffic Director, Southern Pacific Company. 


Curcaco, ILu.—Message date. Crops along our line are 
generally in good condition. There are small sections here 
and there where rain required, but very little damage so far 
and with normal conditions from now on we should have 
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on the whole bigger crops than last year. We expect fall 

business along our lines will be good if we ange normal rain- 

fall for next three weeks. MILLER, 
Vice President, a System. 


Those present. 
Howard TT. Taylor, Eagle Gorge; Page Lumber Co. 
J. F. Ivea, Seattle; Stimson Mill Co. 
y oe Greenwood, Centralia; Associated Bureau of Grades. 
EK. G. Griggs, Tacoma; St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co. 
N. J. Blagen, Hoquiam; Grays Harbor Lbr. Co. 
D. A. Ford, Everett; Washington Shingle Grad. Assn. 
F. D. Becker, Seattle; Pacific Coast Shippers’ Assn. 
Cc. C. Bronson, Seattle; Day Lumber Co. 
4. L. Doud, Tacoma; "Defiance Lbr. Co. : 
Richard Alexander, Vancouver, B. C.; British Columbia 
Mills Timber & "Trading Co. 
J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham; Larson Lbr. Co. 
E. G. Ames, Port Gamble; Puget Lbr. Co. 
R. W. Condon, Port Gamble; Puget Lbr. Co. 
R. Hambridge, Everett; Canyon Lbr. Co. 
C. A. Dean, Everett; Canyon Lbr. Co. 
B. W. Sawyer, Seattle; Seattle Lbr. Mfrs. Exchange. 
E. K. Bishop, Montesano; E. K. Bishop Mill Co. 
John McMaster, Seattle; John McMaster ~~ Co. 
A. S. Howard, Stanwood; Stanwood Lbr. 
W. A. Whitman, Tacoma, Tacoma Mill Co. 
J. H. McWilliams, Everett; McWilliams & Henry. 
F. W. Alexander, Seattle; Pacific Lbr. Inspection Bureau. 
George B. Maxwell, Seattle; Canal Lbr. Co. 
O. P. Taylor, Seattle; Nudd & Taylor Co. 
Neil Cooney, Cosmopolis; Grays Harbor Commercial Co. 
A. F. Peterson, Hoquiam; National Lbr. & Box Co. 
W. B. Nettleton, Seattle; Schwager-Nettleton Mills. 
R. W. Vinnedge, North Bend; North Bend Lbr. Co. 
T. J. Handforth, Tacoma; Lindstrom-Handforth Lbr. Co. 
W. Dempsey, Tacoma; Dempsey Lbr. Co. 
. Kirk, Seattle; Seattle Lbr. Co. 
. Hogg, Seattle; Atlas Lbr. & Shingle Co. 
. J. Wood, Bellingham; E. K. Wood Lbr. Co. 
G. Hanson, Enumclaw; White River Lbr. Co. 
Paul E. Page, Buckley; Page Lbr. Co. 
Charles Kirkwood, Hoquiam; Western Spruce Inf. Bureau. 
August von Boecklin, Tacoma; Washington Mfg. Co. 
E. Skinner, Fort Blakely; Fort Blakely Mill Co. 
. Eddy, Fort Blakely; Fort Blakely Mill Co. 
Mumby, Bordeaux; Mumby Lbr. & Shingle Co. 
Paine, Hoquiam; National Lbr. & Box Co. 
Schoemaker, Raymond; Willapa Lbr. Co. 
Whitman, Tacoma; Tacoma Lbr. Inf. Bureau. 
. Jackson, Clear Lake; Clear Lake Lbr. Co. 
Johnson, Seattle; Grays Harbor Com’! Co. 
C. Laursen, Tacoma; Pacific Lbr. Insp. Bureau. 
. Brewer, Tacoma; Lumbermen’s Inf. Bureau. 
Lewis, Seattle. 
L. Hillman, Seattle; Carstens & Erles. 
L. Reese, Tacoma; "Wheeler Reese Lbr. Co. 
Ww: Foster, Tacoma; Foster Lumber Co. 
P. Mentzer, Tenino; Mentzer Bros. Lbr. Co. 
G. Dickson, Tacoma; Mineral Lake Lbr. Co. 
H. Beckman, Seattle; secretary. 
A. F. Specht, Seattle; assistant secretary. 
A. C. Petri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Fred K. Baker, Bellingham; Bellingham Bay Lbr. Co. 
Ralph Shead, Littell; Wisconsin Lbr. Co. 
George H. Emerson, Hoquiam; Northwestern Lbr. Co. 
H. Alexander, Vancouver, B. C.; British Columbia 
‘Mills Timber & Trading Co. 
A. H. Wright, Littell; Wisconsin Lbr. Co. 
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THE STORY OF A TRADE MARK. 


‘*Symbolism is as old as the human race. It is the 
expression of an object standing for and representing 
something—an idea, a quality, a type or an individu- 
ality. 

‘*Symbols are signs or marks used as an abbrevia- 
tion for a known meaning—a figure written techni- 
cally instead of the word or words it represents, serv- 
ing to convey information, suggest an idea or assist 
inference. In every phase of human life it has its 
use and place. 

‘*The symbol stands for and means something, some- 
body, individuality. It is a distinctive mark.’ 

The foregoing are gleaned from an artistic little 
folder prepared by the Lester W. David Company, 
of Seattle, Wash., intended to reveal the secrets of 
its unique trade mark. Continuing, it says: 

‘‘The original of our trade mark was given to a 
clan or tribe, the members of which were distinguished 
for certain traits or qualities, and that is why we have 
adopted it as our symbol, sign, trade mark. 

‘*Tt stands for something, viz., quality, service, ca- 
pacity, the highest and best that modern methods, 
equipment and experience can produce, the best that 
uptodate facilities can give for satisfactory business 
relationship. 

‘*To the original design we have added the circle, 
which means the completeness of things, the well 
rounded organized working of systematic business. 
The four signs represet the four directions of the 
world: north, south, east, west, where we market our 
products. The little circle, the center connecting all, 
represents our relative position and location of our 
producing activities. The eye, within the inner circle, 
ever alert and watchful guarding our mutual interests. 

‘‘Our symbol, in brief, stands for and represents 
the best in all the departments of our business. . This 
is the story of our trade mark. Like all stories, it 
must have a final chapter, but the things it represents 
will have no conclusion. They will continue as tong 
as the house of Lester W. Davis stands.’’ 


eee 


DANGERS OF THE COMBINATION SAW AND 
EDGER. 

Orrawa, ONT., July 30.—Thomas Keilty, inspector for 
the Ottawa district, speaking of the combination saw 
and edger, says that it requires no argument to demon- 
strate the dangers of this machine, which are largely in 
the fact that it was built with the intention of being 
operated by a single person, and in many cases is so 
operated. He says he, has positively discontinued the 
method of one person attending to the saw, which cuts 
the shingles, and at the same time removes the shingles 
from this saw as fast as they are cut, jointing them on 
the combination saw, which is closely connected, and 
runs at right angles to the shingle saw proper. **Tt is 
clearly evident,’’? he said, ‘‘that a man’s attention is 


divided between two dangerous machines, the danger 
of accident from contact with them is very much in- 
creased. I have advised that where such machines were 
in use that an operator be required to attend to only one 
saw, and that an additional operator have the care and 
operation of the other saw.’’ 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE. 


By Paul E. Page, Buckley, Wash. 

Every worker in this state, regardless of where his work 
is done, whether in the shop, on a railroad, in a mine or in 
an office, is a producer and valuable asset to the state. When- 
ever a worker is unable to perform his daily task the state 
has lost an asset, and whenever a worker meets with an 
accident which puts him in a physical condition so that he 
is unable to work, the state has not only lost a valuable 
asset but has a burdensome liability on its hands. In addi- 
tion to this liability there is the physical and mental suf- 
fering of the crippled one and those dear to him and the 
useless waste of time and money which the employer of 
labor spends in an effort to protect himself against the 
actions of some hysterical jury before which the question of 
responsibility is to come. 

In most cases the injured one receives no relief what- 
ever for his injury, while his employer has paid out more 
than money enough to make him comfortable in an effort 
to protect himself against damage suits. In 1908 the em- 
ployers of labor in this state who were covered by em- 
ployers’ liability insurance paid in premiums the sum of 
$584,492.28 and in 1909, $649,154.14 net; which, with com- 
missions would be gross about $752,134.14, or a total of 
$1,336,626.42 for the two years. Out of this sum there 
was paid to injured workers the sum of $586,336, of which 
they received about 40 percent ; leaving a balance of $1,081,- 
O88, which went to the insurance people and to the atior- 
ueys representing the injured workers. While $1,081,088 
would perhaps not relieve the misery of all the workers who 
were injured during these two years it certainly would 
have made some of them comfortable. 

When it is taken into consideration that the railroads and 
most of the mines do not carry liability insurance, nor do 
all of the other employers of labor carry it, the magnitude 
of the sums that are yearly spent in resisting the efforts 
of workers to get compensation for injuries received in 
course of the discharge of their duties can be imagined. 
Realizing that the spending of such vast amounts of money 
for such a purpose is all wrong the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association through its legislative committee 
has been working to devise some means by which all of this 
money could be paid to injured workers without attorney, 
court or witness costs. Their effort in this direction has 
met with the approval of all interests all over the state, 
and has resulted in the governor of the state appointing a 
committee to draft a bill to present to the next legislature 
which will accomplish this purpose. 

As chairman of this legislative committee of the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association I have given the 
question a good deal of study and must admit that it is a 
perplexing one. To my mind there is but one way to ac- 
complish the protection of injured workers, and that is by 
a state pension fund secured by taxing every individual in 
the state, each paying according to whether he is or is not 
profiting by the labor of others, and if an employer, then 
according to the hazard attached to the tasks he is asking 
his employees to perform. To reach such a condition would 
require many changes, some of which look impossible at this 
time. 

Constitutional Amendment Necessary. 

Our constitution would have to be changed, our immigra- 
tion laws revolutionized, the citizens of the state would 
haye to learn that there is something in life besides the 
selfish consideration of the individual, and they would have 
to accept the doctrine of paternal government, a doctrine 
which the American people have repudiated and resisted 
from the time of the first settlement. These appear like 
impossible barriers but I believe that in time they will be 
removed. 

The next best method, to my mind, would be a state acci- 
dent bureau acting under a law which would prescribe a 
stated sum which would be paid for each injury, the funds 
for such purpose to be secured by a tax on every employer 
of labor graduated according to the hazard of the employ- 
ment. The constitution would have to be changed before 
such a law could be effective, and there would be the uncer- 
taintw of knowing what the amount of tax would be, but I 
believe this objection could be overcome by making the tax 
a sliding scale on the principle used in mutual, fire and life 
insurance companies. 

The next method is the contract system whereby the em- 
ployer and employee contract to give and accept certain 
sums for each injury. There are two barriers to such a 
law, one being the fact that no man can contract for the 
acts of his heirs, an@ the other the fact that such laws 
require arbitration and, as a last recourse, the courts. 

It may be possible to draw a contract bill that will make 
the settlement for an injury final and positive without re- 
course to the courts, but all of the bills of this character I 
have examined have this objection. What must be avoided 
is a dispute of any kind as to what class the injury comes 
under and the amount to be paid. Where a dispute of this 
kind arises it must be decided by a third party, and if there 
is recourse beyond the decision of the third party the ques- 
tion will be taken to that recourse where if it is to go at all 
it might as well have been taken in the first place. 

Labor's positive stand that it will not bear any part of 
the cost that is required to secure funds with which to pay 
injured workmen is a barrier to any action towards securing 
a law which would in any manner act as an accident insur- 
ance bureau operated on a mutual assessment plan. Were 


it not for this barrier I believe some method could be 
worked out whereby the employer could contribute a part, 
the amount of Which would depend upon the hazard of the 
work given to ais employees, and the employer a part, de- 
pending on the amount of his wage. Such an arrangement 
could be made local or state, operated either by each em- 
ployer and his employees or operated by the state as a state 
institution. It is to be hoped that the committee appointed 
by Governor Hay will be able to devise some means by 
which this important question can be worked out to the sat- 
isfaction of employer*and employee. 





THE EXPORT TRADE. 


By R. H. Alexander, Vancouver, B. C. 

I have been asked to say a few words on the subject of 
our export trade; but while the subject may be important 
enough, I think there is very little I can tell the members 
of the association that they do not already know, and I 
am not aware of any new features or changes in the trade 
to lay before the association. As might be expected, the 
countries bordering on both shores of the Pacific are our 
principal markets, Central and South America on one side, 
and Australia and China on the other, absorbing nearly 80 
percent of the volume of the export trade of the Coast, the 
remainder being taken by Europe and Africa with occasional 
shippings to other destinations. 

In the markets which absorb the 20 percent our product 
does not enter into general use, but ‘is merely an accessory 
to their own or to that which can be obtained more cheaply 
from other sources, and consequently is required in such 
sizes and quality as can not be obtained elsewhere, and 
used for special purposes, while in the three large markets 
already mentioned it is in ordinary everyday use for 
purposes of all kinds, as those countries are almost devoid 
of a home supply, or the nature of their timber renders it 
to a large extent unsuitable for many of the uses for which 
our lumber is so well fitted. Although new markets may 
present themselves, I am. not aware of any in sight at 
present, so that the condition of our export trade is de- 
pendent entirely on the general conditions existing in these 
countries and its increase almost entirely on their internal 
development. 

It is pleasant to be able to record a marked increase in 
shipments to Africa, which market after being dormant a 
number of years has lately become a much more active pur- 
chaser. While from my view of existing conditions we can 
not look for any great expansion in our present export 
trade, there is a potent factor which, though it may be 
slow, is, I think, absolutely sure, and without doubt will 
force a more general use of our lumber in countries which 
are not at the present time large customers of the Pacific 
coast, that is, the gradual failure of other sources of supply. 

This matter is being viewed with alarm in many countries. 
Governments and associations are endeavoring to rouse pub 
lic interest to the necessity of husbanding their resources 
of timber, and while using them as economically as possible, 
to provide for a future supply, these facts are evident: that 
no substitute for wood has yet been found; that in spite 
of all that has yet been devised the use of wood is con- 
tinually increasing per capita, and that in spite of strict 
forest regulations and measures for reforestation they are 
unable to provide a requisite supply of home-grown timber. 
It seems to be also universally conceded that the Pacific 
coast is the last great timber area of the world. Our great 
distance from the large consuming centers and consequent 
high cost of transportation have, except for special purposes 
so far shut us out from many large consuming countries, 
but as supplies fall off, prices on the one hand are sure to 
rise, and increased trade probably will bring about a lower 
cost of transportation from this coast on the other; our 
product will then become an article of general consumption, 
and those who have been conservative in the use of their 
timber holdings will reap a rich harvest through the course 
they have pursued. 


Difference in Specifications. 


On reviewing the specifications received from various mai 
kets, one can not fail to notice the great differences that 
exist, although both may use our lumber for much the sam: 
purpose. One market orders the lumber in the dimensions 
in which the lumber is to be used, while another orders 
in much larger dimensions for the purposes of resawing int» 
these sizes. ‘The latter are those where labor is cheap © 
where heavier customs duties have been imposed on tl 
smaller sizes to force the conversion into these small siz 
being done in their own country. In one tariff one thousan 
feet of 6x12 and over is charged $1.20, while the sam: 
quantity in 1x6, 1x12, 2x4, 2x6 or 2x8, is charged $6, an: 
larger sizes up to 6x12 $4.80 a thousand. It is hardly neces 
sary to say that with this difference, it is the 6x12 that i 
ordered. I am not disposed to discourage orders for squat: 
sizes of timber in which the heart of the tree is taken, bu! 
in large, flat sizes which are intended for further conve! 
sion, the purchaser seldom is satisfied with the merchantabl: 
quality he orders, select or better being really what li 
wants, although he does not expect to pay for it. As prac 
tical millmen we know that such widths in heavy dimen 
sions must contain a considerable quantity of clear materia! 
I think, therefore, that we manufacturers should take ste)- 
to obtain an enhanced price for such sizes, as they can } 
obtained nowhere else. A committee has been at work fo 
some time on a new standard list, which deals with suc: 
points and it only remains that it should be unanimous!) 
adopted and loyally supported by the mills for them t 
receive an adequate relative price. The waste entailed i 
cutting specified quantities of lengths I am sure is wel 
known to all and I notice lately that many orders are ma‘ 
out in this manner which may possibly save waste at its 
destination, but that is no reason why we manufacturer> 
should not be paid for the waste occasioned in preparing * 
cargo in this manner, and, in my opinion, the extra charg: 
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provided for it in our list should be rigidly adhered to. 

These and other matters, however, can only be accom- 
plished by concerted action, by loyalty to our association and 
to each other. Much has been accomplished and I trust that 
the good work will be continued and all work unitedly in 
everything that will tend to further promote better condi- 
tions and results in our export trade. 





LUMBER CONDITIONS IN EUROPE. 


Submitted by George H. Emerson, Vice President Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Other countries have solved some of the questions that agi- 
tate the American people, and a glance at their methods of 
handling the timber question seems to reveal a partial solu- 
tion of that vexed problem. 

During the last six months I have visited parts of four 
continents. Hasty methods of travel and inability to speak 
foreign languages leaves little but eyes with which to absorb 
information, but a lumberman turns to the uses of lumber 
by instinct. 

Six days out from New York we landed at one of the nine 
islands of the Azore group and visited the Portuguese city 
Delgarda. The jetty-made harbor with stone warehouse 
over which the sea breaks in southerly storms showed us a 
commercial port. The fleet of small boats and the walled in 
place within the large enclosure, where these boats dodge to 
elude the sea and discharge their loads, gave us as queer 
feeling as would a landing made in Mars. 

Nor was that feeling lessened as we passed through the 
city. The streets are from 8 to 12 feet wide and paved 
with colored cobblestone, often laid in pattern. The houses 
are built of volcanic rock, mostly two stories high and pro- 
vided with Juliet balconies, ready for the evening serenade. 
The fences are also of lava and 12 to 16 feet high. The 
houses face enclosures and the streets remind one of a dry 
canal well walled. The buildings and fences are plastered, 
then calcimined in light colors, which give them a clean 
and quaint appearance unlike anything in America. 

Everything there is primitive, permanent and old. It is 
not far different today from its condition when Columbus 
held mass in one of its churches. Before the discovery of 
America these people had solved the timber problem by 
rejecting its use except for boats and poles for rafts. The 
scaffolding, which was tied with rope, was made of the 
same poles that had been in use 100 years for the building 
of houses. 


No Use for Wood. 


Yet they are a prosperous people. Their land is fertile; 
they supply the early London market, and are able to ship 
lumber by sail or steamer from any part of the world. They 
also have forests of their own on the higher levels of the 
island, but they have no use for wood except as fuel. 

Children follow the ways of their fathers. Those who 
settled in the Azores, centuries ago, built as did the Portu- 
guese before them, and I judge that nation eliminated lumber 
hundreds of years ago. 

Our next stop was at Madeira, another volcanic island. 
There we visited the city of Funchal. This city is even 
more quaint and the island more fertile than the Azores. 
Grand trees shade the public park and private grounds, and 
woods cover the mountain tops, but almost no lumber enters 
into the construction of the city. Stairs, ceiling and floors 
are of stone or concrete. 

Madeira is England's Florida, or winter resort, and hotels 
and gardens are on a grand scale, but lumber is almost un- 
known, shingles never heard of. Tile is the only roof ma- 
terial used. 

The rivers have been straightened, walled and paved, and 
the hills terraced to a hight of 3,000 feet. On top of the 
tone terrace walls little concrete ditches have been formed 
hat carry water to irrigate the ground. Every available 
foot is in vines, oranges or other fruit and vegetables. The 
ity is commercial, her jetty-made harbor is good, her people 

re prosperous and could buy lumber if they wanted, and 
need not be high priced. They have substituted other 
iaterial, which they find better suited to their purpose. 

Their beach is perhaps 40 feet high and composed of 
ittle round cobblestones about the size of a baseball, flat- 
‘ened a little. These they have used to pave their streets, 

substitute for our brick and stone. Their pavement is 
00 light for horses, so they have substituted little oxen that 

eigh about 400 pounds and trot like colts. The pavement 
too light for wagons and, as the cobblestones are smooth 
snow, they have substituted sleds. 

One would find he had an impossible task were he to try 

teach these people to build their houses of lumber, to pave 
‘heir streets with cut rock, to use horses instead of cattle 
nd wagons instead of sleds; just as he would find he had 

impossible task were he to attempt to introduce the 

‘thods of Maderia and the Azores into the United States. 

Gibraltar and southern Spain are a repetition of the same 
‘ory as to the use of lumber—none used and none wanted. 
‘et other things, language and people, are as different as 
vortuguese, English and Spanish. * 

At Alexandria, Egypt, we found another jetty-made harbor, 
s also at Gibraltar, Genoa and Naples. Nature has not 
'ivored these places as it has our western cities. But again 
“ec found no wooden buildings, or wooden bridges, or even 
ooden railroad ties. Limestone is the principal building 
material. Assouan granite for bridges and dams, except 
Where drawspans or gates of steel are required. Iron for 
railroad ties. 

Egypt has ignored wood as a building material for 6,000 
years or more. Nile mud answers for the native’s huts, 
cane and grass for their roofs. Limestone for the body of 
the pyramids, Assouan granite for the cover of the pyramids, 
ind also for all obelisks and statues and the columns of 
ancient temples. The Assouan granite comes from nearly 


1,000 miles up the Nile, but is easily identified wherever 
seen, . 


, Primitive Saw Mills. 

The Nile country rejects wood even for fuel, although 
most prolific in the growth of all things. The soil appears 
too valuable for any frivolous product, such as timber, yet 
there are many fine groves of palms and other trees. The 
country also furnishes what timber is required, and saw 
mills are found where boats are built, for two men and a 
whipsaw constitute a saw mill, and they defy all steam com- 
petition. Such a mill can manufacture for 50 cents a 
thousand. So also men with buckets on old fashioned well 
sweeps defy all competition in the raising of water from the 
Nile for irrigation purposes, and men with baskets carried 
on their shoulder defy the competition of steam dredges in 
the digging of a canal. 

At Port Said, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Beyreuth, Damascus and 
Smyrna still no lumber used except a few poles grown 
along some of the streams and a little firewood, trimmed 
from the orchards and vineyards. 

At Constantinople we found a few wooden shacks. Cheap 
lumber comes in from the Black sea, but I doubt if it is 
any good. 

Greece and Italy use limestone, concrete, brick and tile. 
In all those countries we found no lumber, and our wonder 
was how do these people use 60 feet a year per capita if 
America uses but 600 feet. 


In Germany. 

In Switzerland and southern Germany, at Innsbruck and 
Oberammergau, we found extensive forests and those often 
in rows, indicating forest culture. Also small saw mills 
where cars were being loaded with lumber. These forests 
are free from underbrush and down timber. At intervals 
an open strip is left, evidently for fire protection. Cities 
and villages in the vicinity of these forests are built of 
stone, and the country houses are seldom built of wood, and 
in the lower story never of wood. All roofs are of tile. 
Fences are seldom found in any of these countries, except 
near the cities, and then they are high walls of smooth 
stone, with broken glass along the top, set in concrete. 

The older countries have solved the timber problem by 
substituting other and safer material. They build for the 
centuries ; we build for the years or the fire. 

The price of common lumber is but little higher at the 
mills of Switzerland and southern Germany than at the 
mills of Washington, but labor is far cheaper, more abund- 
ant and more willing to work. Demand makes a market for 
tops, limbs and stumps, leaving the ground clear for planting 
after each tree is removed, and thus the forests are perpetu- 
ated: 


UTILIZATION OF AIR ON LOGGING TRUCKS. 


C. W. Russel, Russel Wheel & Foundry Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Owing to many conditions common to logging opera- 
tions on the Pacific coast, and principally the varying 
lengths of logs to be handled, the detached truck has come 
into aJmost universal use, and aside from one point is un- 
doubtedly better adapted to the general conditions pre- 
vailing on the coast than any other type of equipment. 
In considering the type of equipment to be adopted, the 
operator may follow general practice to a great extent, 
but must be guided principally by the conditions govern- 
ing his own operation. 

In a large number of cases that have come under the 
writer’s personal observation, a little more care in locat- 
ing main line roads and branches and a comparatively 
small additional amount of money used in initial con- 
struction would have resulted in a saving on every 
foot of logs handled during the life of the operation. In 
many cases it is not a question of how many loads of logs 
can be brought out of the woods in one train, but ‘of 
how many empties can be taken into the woods using lo- 
comotive of reasonable weight. When this point has to be 
taken into consideration the detached truck, on account of 
its light weight per pair in proportion to its carrying ca- 
pacity, is undoubtedly superior to flat cars. 

If the down grades from the woods, even though steep, 
were fairly continuous, handbrakes would be entirely sat- 
isfactory; but, as this can not always be and up grades 
have to be encountered, involving the application of brakes 
on top of a grade, and their release at the bottom, a num- 
ber of times during a trip in, the use of air on trains 
undoubtedly permits the hauling of larger loads, at higher 























A SUGGESTED METHOD OF UTILIZING A RESOURCE 
NOW WIIOLLY WASTED. 


speeds, with greater safety. As a result, many operators 
have adopted flat cars with automatic airbrake equipment, 
even though it involved the hauling of more nonpaying 
load than would be the case if detached trucks were used 
and reduced the number of cars their locomotive could take 
back empty. 

Two methods may be employed for connecting the train 
line between the two trucks, carrying a load of logs, the 
connection between loads being made in the ordinary way, 
by means of standard air hose connections. 


Alr Brakes on the Trucks. ; 

A drawing which I will submit shows a pair of 
trucks equipped with air brakes on each truck, the air 
connection between them consisting of 1%4-inch diameter 
wirewound hose, with standard air couplings at the ends. 
On each truck is a reel containing hose enough to reach 
a little more than half the length between the trucks of 
the longest load handled, the air passing through the 
hollow shaft of the reel, which is provided with a simple 
stuffing box and connecting with the hose through the bar- 
rel of the drum. ‘The drum is operated by means of a 
hand wheel, or crank, on one side of the truck, and may be 
locked as desired. 

After the trucks are loaded the hose would be drawn 
from each truck and coupled together ; close to each coupling 
there would be a light chain of sufficient length to sur- 
round any load, and on each hose intermediate to the 
trucks a slidable ring having a similar chain. These chains 
would be thrown around the load and made fast, thus sup- 
porting the hose. At the unloading point the chains would 
be removed and the hose wound up on each drum, leav- 
ing enough projecting beyond the end of each truck to 
couple when trucks were coupled together. 

The other method would be to equip each truck with 
air with standard hose connections at each end. Between 
the trucks of a load the air would be carried through 
one, two or three lengths of the 14-inch common pipe 
carried by chains around the load and connected by stand- 
ard hose and couplings to each other and to the air hose 
on each truck. At the unloading point the pipe sections 
would have to be removed and when the trucks were 
coupled together placed on the bunks for return to the 
woods. When at the loading point they would be re- 
moved, and as soon as trucks were loaded put in place 
and coupled. With either of these methods some care 
and labor are required. Neither method is at all compli- 
cated, and both would be as efficient fn every respect and 
as safe in operation or in case of a break as air equip- 
ment on standard lines. 

In the writer’s judgment, on operations where it Is 
necessary to stop to apply and release hand brakes while 
en route, air brakes as above applied can be used on 
detached trucks with most satisfactory results, meaning 
the hauling of larger loads, with greater speed and safety. 





COASTWISE CONDITIONS. 


Submitted by N. J. Blagen, of the Grays Harbor Lum- 
ber Company, Hoquiam, Wash. 

I have been requested by your secretary to prepare an 
address on “Coastwise Conditions.” By this I suppose he 
means principally lumber going to California points. At 
least, I shall confine myself largely to this particular ter- 
ritory. 

I think it is safe to say that this trade always has been 
and is now unsatisfactory, so far as the manufacturer is 
concerned at least. It seems that in early days when lumber 
was first shipped from Oregon and Washington to California 
the mills had very little call for clear lumber, and hence in 
many cases the mills shipped the mill cut including a large 
amount of high grade stock. I well remember that in buy- 
ing lumber in San Francisco in 1876 a large amount of the 
merchantable was perfectly clear. This practice has to a 
great extent been to biame for establishing the high grade 
of merchantable lumber for this market, and while the Cali- 
fornia buyer bas to some extent changed his mind in this 
respect—that is, he does not expect to get from 25 to 40 
percent clear in merchantable—yet he expects to get some 
and the common lumber must be a very high grade. Hence 
the reason for what we call No. 1 and No. 2 merchantable 
in this market. These two grades, together with a small 
amount of what the California buyer would call No. 3, are 
sold for eastern shipment as No. 1 common lumber and no 
one knows any better than the writer that all of this mate- 
rial is far better for ordinary building construction than any 
other lumber that can be secured in the eastern market. 
There is absolutely no reason why there should be such a 
thing as No. 1 and No. 2 merchantable for California ship- 
ment, These two grades should be called No. 1 common, or 
some other suitable name, but at least sold under one grade. 
It is all good enough for all kinds of practical construction. 

When we come to clear lumber the California buyer insists 
upon having every piece hold up to absolutely full thickness 
and in fact he wants it plump, or a little thicker than called 
for. He also wants a much higher grade than any other 
market demands. I have heard different millmen say that 
after taking the choicest of clear lumber and shipping it to 
California and shipping the baiance east, invariably they 
have had complaint of the material shipped coastwise, 
whereas the other, the poorer grade shipped east, has been 
entirely satisfactory. I believe this experience will tally 
tairly well with the experience of most of us. 


California Buyer Fixes the Price. 

As we all know, the California buyer has always first set 
the price of what the manufacturer should receive for his 
product; secondly, he has tallied and graded to suit him- 
self, taking discount and commission off on lumber as well 
as freight, and in course of from thirty to sixty days: has 
sent back such a’ balance as he saw fit, taking 2 percent 
discount for cash. In most cases it has been unsatisfactory 
and the manufacturer has complained, but without avail. 
After considerable correspondence of an unsatisfactory nature 
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the manufacturer would go on and sell to the next one with 
the same result. 

This system was carried to such an extreme that at last 
the lumbermen of the North formed the Pacific Lumber In- 
spection Bureau for the purpose of tallying and inspecting 
lumber at the point of shipment. This system has to some 
extent been successful and is now, so far as I know, in gen- 
eral use, although very strong protest has been raised 
against it by California buyers. I have heard many of 
them say that it is worth $2 a thousand feet to them to 
tally and inspect it at destination. This, I believe, is largely 
true, at least in many cases; because I know from actual 
experience that they can get any kind of tally and inspec- 
tion that they want, so long as they know what tallyman 
to select. I know without any question or doubt that there 
are tallymen in California you can get to tally and inspect 
any way you want them to. Personally, I have had abso- 
lutely clear lumber, without any defects except a small 
amount of bright sap, tallied and graded as No. 2 mer- 
chantable. 

In another case, I shipped two carloads of mining timber 
on the little sailer called Gardiner City, both cargoes being 
loaded as near alike as the captain knew how. The first 
one contained 640,000 feet and the second 135,000 feet 
less. There was none of it lost overboard, it was sold 
southern tally and inspection, and that was the tally. Con- 
sequently, there was no remedy. I could cite many other 
instances which no doubt every millman realizes for they 
have all had practically the same experience. 

I understand now that one of these big buyers has given 
notice that it will buy no more lumber without its being 
en California tally and inspection. We all know what this 
means, and right here I want to say that unless our system 
of tally and inspection at the mill is, to some extent, cor- 
rected and unified, we wili probably be as well off to have 
the lumber tallied and inspected in California, for in my 
judgment there is no question but what the inspection bureau 
is constantly bettering the grade. It seems that for every 
complaint that comes in from the South the district in- 
spector gets scared and goes around instructing every tally- 
man to be more careful about his grade instead of going 
after the delinquent inspector who has passed material that 
should not have passed. This system has materially raised 
the grade of lumber with many of the mills. . 

Inspectors Bettering Grades. 

I can cite you instances where large quantities of mate- 
rial demanded to be graded as No. 3 by the district in- 
spector and was received in California as No. 2 and better 
without any question. I contend that such grading is very 
detrimental to our interest, for certainly the California in- 
spector gets the grade high enough and he gets plenty of 
it into No. 3 without having our inspector go one better 
and putting a large amount of No. 2 into it. I think that 
our inspection bureau has more to fear from this system 
than from the complaint of the buyer, for while there no 
doubt are just complaints, yet I believe as a whole, that 
they get more than they are entitled to, and certainly the 
question of No. 2 merchantable for California shipment 
should be entirely done away with, No. 1 and No. 2 all 
going as one grade as it is all good enough for the purpose 
intended. 

As to the market conditions at the present time, I have 
been familiar with this market now for thirty-five years 
and with the exception of a short period in 1883 and 
1893-4, I believe the condition today is as bad, if not 
worse, than at any previous time, considering the increased 
eost of the raw material as well as the labor. We are 
selling today at $13 base delivered in San Francisco, which 
means about $13.50 a thousand for No. 1 merchantable with 
a $3.75 freight rate. Deducting from this discount, com- 
mission and insurance, leaves about $8.90 net to the mill 
for Nos. 1 and 2 merchantable. This is produced out of 
logs costing from $9 to $10, and it is very easy to see 
that no mill can come out even on this business. 

This unsatisfactory condition is largely due to the pre- 
vailing system of lumber being handled by San Francisco 
brokers. ‘Take, for instance, one case where one of these 
brokers took an order for forty or fifty million feet last 
winter considerably below what the manufacturers would 
supply it at, and yet has been able to force the manu- 
facturers to sell to him at a price so as to leave him a 
margin. Many other like instances could be mentioned to 
show that the San Francisco broker without any invest- 
ment or taking any risk is able to sell at almost any price 
he sees fit, immediately turning about and forcing the manu- 
facturer to seil at whatever he is willing to pay. I doubt 
if there is any other business in the country of similar 
magnitude that can be so controlled and manipulated by a 
middle man without investment or taking any chances, and 
it does seem that there should be enough brains and business 
ability among the lumber manufacturers to put a stop to 
this practice of allowing an irresponsible middle man to 
dictate the price and then skim off a nice margin of profit 
practically without rendering any valuable service for the 
general good of the business. 


Panama Canal Offers Solution. 


I think it is safe to say that more than 90 percent of 
our complaints comes from California shipments, and they, 
as a rule, are not from the retailer or ultimate consumer, 
but almost entirely from the middle man, due to the system 
through which it must pass. I do not mean to blame the 
middle man or broker for this system, as I think the mill 
man or manufacturer is largely responsible for it. 

What is the future and remedy? At present there is no 
future and I know of no remedy, unless it be possible for 
manufacturers of the North to say what the California buyer 
should pay for his lumber and also what grade and tally 
he should receive, and this I regard as out of the question 
for the present. Therefore, there is but one remedy, and 
that is the finishing of the Panama canal. This, I take it, 
will extend and widen our market to such an extent that 
the demand will be fully as great as the supply. The 
possible cheapening of freight rates by water probably will 


have the effect of materially reducing. our present rates by 
rail and in this way our lumber will go into such a large 
new territory that we will have no trouble in maintaining 
a price that will leave the manufacturer a fair profit. 

One more condition largely entering into cheap lumber 
in California market is the fact that Columbia river and 
Puget sound do a large foreign business at a fair price. 
In cutting this material a certain percentage will fall below 
foreign grade and yet be good enough for California. This 
material must be dumped on the California market at what- 
ever price can be obtained. We on Grays harbor and Willapa 
harbor can not successfully do this foreign business for 
lack of deep water and therefore have to cater more largely 
to the coast trade, but at the same time we must sell our 
material in competition with the off fall from the foreign 
shipping mills. This is a very serious question with the 
two harbors and is a handicap. 

There is also another constantly increasing supply for 
this market that must be reckoned with. It is only a few 
vears since saw mills began to prosper in the interior of 
Oregon. Up to that time practically everything for this 
market was shipped coastwise. Today there is a large 
amount of lumber shipped from the interior of Oregon and 
this supply is growing very rapidly. The Western Pacific 


_has opened up somewhat of a supply of yellow pine and 


other railroads now being constructed in the northern part 
of California and southeastern part of Oregon will open 
up large bodies of yellow pine and other kinds of timber, 
the common grade of which will largely be shipped into 
the interior of California. All of these different new sources 
of supply, together with considerable shipped from Columbia 
river point, naturally curtail to that extent the amount re- 
quired by water. This is the source of supply for this mar- 
ket that will be felt probably more in the next four or 
five years than at any other time. Besides this, some very 
large mills that have been constructed along the Coast dur- 
ing the last few years are largely depending on this field 
for their market. While California no doubt will continue 
as a large lumber consuming territory, it is very evident 
that the source of supply has been and is now increasing 
more than ever. 


LOG SCALING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Andrew Haslam, Timber Inspector and Supervisor of 
Scales, Vancouver, B. C. 

The Doyle rule was used in British Columbia previous 
to 1902, and each mill had its own scaler, who scaled 
all the logs bought or logged for the mill. The govern- 
ment appointed several scalers without salary that could 
be called on in case of dispute. The system was not sat- 
isfactory and gave rise to a great many disputes that were 
difficult of settlement. 

In 1901 the government appointed a committee to for- 
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A HARD THING TO SCALE. 


mulate a log scale that would correct the errors of the 
Doyle rule. The committee was Messrs. Alexander, King 
and the writer. Mr. Alexander represented the mills, Mr. 
King the loggers and the writer the government interest. 
This committee ignored all previous rules and to arrive 
at au accurate result had a drawing made of the end of 
each size of log from 12 inches diameter to 73 inches, 
including both. The drawing was made showing a slab 
¥% of an inch thick on each of the four sides. Inside 
of the slab a kerf % inch, then the log inside that 
was laid off in inch boards and % inch kerf alternately. 
Everything 3 inches and over in width was calculated in 
the contents, but under was not. 

Logs that are not round are measured two ways, and 
the mean diameter on the small end is taken for cal- 
culating the contents of the log up to 40 feet long. Over 
40 feet there is an increase in the diameter of one inch 
tor each 10 feet over 40 feet. 

The rule made on this base was legalized by an act of 
the legislature in 1892 and was named the “British Co- 
lumbia Log Scale,’ and the use of it made compulsory 
west of the Coast Range of mountains. East of. this the 
Doyle was legal until July 1, 1909. The British Co- 
lumbia log scale is now legal all over the province. 

The old method of allowing the mills to have their own 
scaler was legal until July 1, 1906, when the government 
appointed a supervisor and scalers to do the work west 
of the Coast range of mountains. In making these ap- 
pointments the government pays a regular monthly salary 


and charges 5 cents a thousand feet for all scaling, or, 
if called for, grading. The mill is supposed to pay all the 
sealing fees, but charges the logger one-half. 


- The Scaler. 


When scalers are required, an order is sent to the su- 
pervisor’s office, who sends out the first scaler report- 
ing after receipt of the order. In this way neither the 
millman nor the logger knows who will be the scaler. 
Either party has a right to demand a rescale. The scaler 
who does the rescaling is not allowed to make up his 
boom; he simply sets down the length and diameter of 
the log and the contents is calculated in the office of the 
supervisor, so that there can be no collusion between scal- 
ers. If the rescale is within 3 percent of the original 
scale it is held to verify the original. If it is over 3 
percent, there is another scale by one of the scalers or 
by the acting supervisor. The supervisor’s or assistant’s 
scale is final and there is no appeal from it. 

In August, 1906, the loggers and millmen met and 
agreed on rules for grading all logs, except cedar. The 
government consented to the use of these rules, which 
gives them a permanency insofar as the government’s con- 
sent is concerned, but there is nothing in the statutes 
to make them legal. The following is a copy of the 
rules : 

Flooring—Logs suitable for flooring, reasonably straight ; 
not less than 380 inches in diameter nor less than 20 
feet long; clean; free from such defects as would impair 
the value for clear lumber. 

Merchantable—Logs not less than 14 


inches in diame- 


ter; sound; free from rotten knots or bunch knots; rea- 
sonably straight; the grain straight enough to insure 
strength. 


Rough—Logs having visible defects, such as crooks, bad 
knots or other defects that would impair the value and 
lower the grade below merchantable. 

Culls—Logs which will not produce 50 percent of their 
contents in salable lumber shall be classed as culls. 

In all cases the scaler has the right to use his own 
judgment. There are defects characteristic of timber in 
certain localities for which it is impossible to make rigid 
rules. 

July 1, 1909, the British Columbia log scale was le- 
gally extended over the whole province and the govern- 
ment is now putting the necessary machinery in force to 
make its use compulsory over the whole province. 

Take the scale as a whole and the method of operation, 
{ believe it is as free from defects or from influence of 
either parties interested as it can be at the present time. 
No doubt changed conditions may make changes necessary, 
but so far I believe there has been an honest effort to 
do what is fair between man and man. I believe the 
effort has been fairly successful. 


FOREST PROTECTION— SAFETY OF LOANS. 


E. T. Allen, Forester for Western Forestry and Con- 
servation Association, Pendleton, Ore. 


If you were asked to lend money to a man who had little 
actual assets except a highly inflammable building exposed 
to increasing fire risk, and you knew he carried no insurance 
on it, maintained no fire equipment, and even kept no watch- 
man, you would be pretty likely to hesitate. No matter how 
good his business and personal standing, there would be too 
much danger that accident would weaken or 
ability to meet obligations. 

To a large extent northwestern banks are taking just this 
sort of risk without realizing it in transactions behind which 
timber is the only real asset. Lumbering is our most im 
portant industry. Either directly or indirectly, therefore, 
it involves a large proportion of bank loans, especially on 
the west side of the mountains. And back of the lumbe! 
industry, every time, timber constitutes the real resource 
upon which its solvency depends. Destroy all our timbe! 
and our lumber business is completely wrecked, and with it 
numberless dependent enterprises. Partial destruction ha- 
the same effect proportionately. 

This is particularly true of the lumberman himself, as « 
customer, although probably oftener than you realize the 
business ef other customers would be affected seriously by 
injury to the lumber business of one or more concerns or lo- 
ealities. Although you seldom take timber as actual secur 
ity by means of mortgage, you do furnish money to meet 
pay rolls, build saw mills, or buy timber land, when destruc- 
tion of timber certainly would weaken the borrower's ability 
to meet his note. And as a rule you make no investigation 
of its safety. 

Interest in this subject from a banking standpoint was 
first shown by eastern houses making a specialty of timber 
land loans, who are more and more insisting that borrowers 
meet certain standards of insurance in the form of fire pre- 
ventive effort. Recently it has begun to attract attention 
here at home and your secretary, Mr. Hartman, kindly in- 
vited me to discuss it briefly here today. 

The Fire Hazard. 

In considering the fire hazard to which timber is subject 
we must remember that while protection is increasing so is 
the possible source of fire. Every year sees more campers 
in the woods, more settlers clearing lands, more locomotives 
throwing sparks, and more logging activity to create danger- 
ous slashings. All this still more than counterbalances the 
undoubted improvement of public sentiment on the fire 
question. Too few people realize that the great menace is 
the abnormal year which is certain to come occasionally 
when a combination of wind and hot weather will fan 
beyond control some of the small, apparently innocent fires 
bound to be smoldering somewhere. We had such a year in 
1902, when in a few days 6,000,000,000 feet of timber was 
consumed in Oregon and Washington. We will have another 


sooner or later. : , 
These things, with the rise of timber values and conse- 


quent heavier losses, have led to a great change in the atti- 
tude of timber owners as a class. One by one they have 
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begun to realize that to consider fire Gamage as the act of 
God, to be reckoned as a certain percentage of risk on their 
investment, is to take a course unknown in any other line of 
business. In other lines the proprietor protects himself and 
his creditors by insurance and every additional safeguard he 
can install, yet almost never is his property so peculiarly 
exposed to fire. Consequently the timber owner, although 
he can not insure, begins to protect. 

The first step was patrol. The best way to prevent fire 
is to prevent it, not to fight it after it starts. Any other 
system is like lowering the lifeboat after the ship has struck. 
One patrolman can put out a hundred incipient fires cheaper 
than’a hundred men can fight one real fire, and the timber 
is saved besides. Naturally the next step is coéperation. 
If one man can patrol the buildings of two or more owners 
it is cheaper to hire him jointly than to maintain several 
men independently. 

In Idaho and Washington they soon went farther and 
formed codperative associations, assessing the members upon 
their acreage. A few years’ experience taught that this 
brought great advantages beyond mere economy. It fur- 
nishes means of bringing in the nonresident owner who 
could do nothing otherwise, the nonprogressive owner who 
would not, and the small owner who could not afford to hire 
a man at all. It resulted in training an efficient force of 
men working harmoniously, and in simplifying, having them 
authorized and backed to some extent by the state. In short 
it afforded just the same advantages for efficiency that the 
city fire department does over any protection which could 
be maintained independently by each city property owner. 


Progress of Enlightenment. 


But even more important still. the association began to 
influence public sentiment. Being semipublic and broad in 
its field, it was not subject to the prejudice which the 
individual timber owner may encounter. By affording means 
of advertising the sums spent in protecting a great public 
resource it put its supporters in a strong position to ask for 
reciprocal help. Legislatures soon appropriated for state 
assistance. Railroad companies were reached and made to 
be more careful with fire. Careless lumbermen were forced 
to stop setting a bad example and warranting charges of 
“reckless vandalism.” 

The result has been that in Washington, for example, at 
a cost of less than a cent and a half an acre, nearly 3,000,- 
000 acres belonging to association members, with about 
5,000,000 acres more which did not pay, but had to be 
patrolled with the rest, was brought through a very dry 
season last year with but 1,600 acres loss; about a fiftieth 
of one percent. Over 1,300 fires were put out and not six 
reached any importance. Idaho shows the same record. 

Now the more progressive owners are trying to do the 
same thing in this state. Oregon is behind the rest of the 
Northwest in this work. Its legislature .appropriates only 
$250 a year for fire protection, against Washington's $23,000. 
It has a great many progressive timber owners. They spent 
$40,000 on patrol last year. But in some cases this came 
to 5, 6 or 8 cents an acre because others did nothing. We have 
too many owners who do nothing because they think their 
neighbors must protect them anyway. We have organized 
several associations, but find difficulty in getting this class 
to join and bear their share. -We also find many good 
individual patrols which will not coéperate, and so remain 
less effective, just because they fear this indifference. 


Oregon’s Timber. 


Gentlemen, I have told you these things because I believe 
they affect your business. Even aside from your relations 
with lumbermen, you are more interested than perhaps you 
realize. Oregon has a fifth of all the merchantable timber 
in the United States. If manufactured and not burned 
it will bring $5,000,000,000 into the state. Even now, when 
we have hardly begun to cut, we sell nearly $30,000,000 
worth of lumber a year. It constitutes 80 percent of all 
he freight which leaves the state. It brings more money 
than our apples, wheat, salmon and wool combined. It is 
sold elsewhere and brings in outside money, whereas many 
f our boasted products are consumed at home and merely 
ffect exchange. 

And fully 80 percent of this $30,000,000, which will soon 
ve $100,000,000, goes to pay for labor and supplies and is 
irculated in every channel of agriculture and commerce, in 
the farming counties as well as in the timber districts. The 
people of Oregon lose $8 on every thousand feet of timber 
burned, while the owner may lose $2. 

Nevertheless, some years more and some less, on an aver- 
ige we burn up timber which saved for manufacture would 
bring in $7,000,000 to $10,000,000 to be shared by every 
industry, including the banks. We burn cutover land which 
if protected could be cut again in sixty years. The addi- 
tional loss on this is at least $5,000,000 annually. 

There is practically no difference to the community be- 
tween losing its wealth in this way and in riot or invasion 
actually plundering our banks and treasuries of $15,000,000 
every year. And I have said nothing of the damage to 
stream flow and countless indirect injuries. For one ex- 
ample only, the cost of your ticket to Pendleton and of your 
sroceries at home is directly affected by the lumber traffic 
which helps support the railroads and by their supply of 
lies, poles and car material. 

But to return to the immediate point. Clearly timber 
protected by its owner is a safer asset or security than un- 
protected timber. The more systematic the union of its 
owner with surrounding owners, for supporting machinery 
for patrol, fire fighting and molding publie sentiment, the 
less the danger of actual loss and the greater the sale value 
of the property. Bankers should impress this on their 
cients and adopt an attitude toward prospective borrowers 
which will influence the latter's action. While it may be 
going too far to imply pressure, you can at least ask the 
lumberman what protection he supports and show him that 
you think he should maintain patrol and join his neighbors 
im associated effort whenever the opportunity exists. If the 
banking industry will do this concertedly and consistently 
it will have a strong effect. 


THE BURNING OF FUEL OIL. 


Robert T. Earle, Master Mechanic Oregon & Eureka 
Railroad, Samoa, Cal. 


The burning of oil in the firebox of donkey boilers 
has been attended with some difficulties, caused by faulty 
installation. Many people have put oil burners in donkey 
beilers in such a manner that in a short time the tube 
sheet would be destroyed, and the heads on ends of tubes 
would be burnt off and cause leaks; and the intense heat 
would pass up through the center tubes and not through 
all of the tubes as it ought to. In this manner the boiler 
would not steam as it should, as the tubes that did not 
have the flame passing through them would fill up with 
soot, and as soot is a nonconductor the heating capacity 
of these tubes was lost. 

After many experiments and many failures I found that 
to put two burners in a vertical boiler, set under the 
mud ring and opposite each other, at an angle of about 
90 degrees, or so the flames from each burner would meet 
in center of boiler about 20 or 24 inches below the tulx 
sheet, would give good results. 

In setting these burners, care should be taken that the 
flames, meeting in the center, should pass a little ‘to one 
side of the center, so that the flames would get a whirl- 
ing motion. In this manner the flames will fill the fire- 
box and spread over the whole tube sheet and be drawn 
up through each and every tube. In this manner of in- 
stallation no brick are needed around the firebox. I 
found that a sheet of iron, cut in a circle, placed in the 
bottom of boiler below the mud ring, covered with brick in 
such a manner that mud ring and rivets are protected, 
is all the sheet iron and brick needed in this class of in- 
stallation. Under the point where the fiames meet in the 
center there should be a hole cut in the sheet of iron 
above mentioned to admit air to form proper combustion 
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in firebox. I have cut a hole 12 inches in diameter for a 
boiler 60 inches in diameter, but I found I had considerable 
black smoke, so I cut a hole out about 14 inches in diam 
eter and had a nice, bright fire. Would advise that a 
large hole be cut when bottom sheet is put in: it can 
be covered easily if too large. The conditions will gov 
ern the amount of air .required. 
Experience Necessary. 

It will take some experience to regulate the amount 
of oil and atomizer to give the most heat and the least 
smoke. Be sure to keep tubes clean until you learn how 
to prevent them from filling up with soot. If the oil, 
atomizer and air are admitted in proper quantities there 
will be very little smoke to deposit soot in the tubes. 
It will be noticed that in this manner of setting the burn 
ers. no part of the firebox receives the direct flame 
from the burner. It is the flame forced from the mouth 
of the burner against the sheet that injures it. The 
flame meeting in the center, as above described, also 
gives better combustion, as any particle of oil that would 
not be ignited after leaving one burner would be burned 
upon meeting the flame from the opposite burner. 

The burners are placed at bottom of boiler in such a 
manner that they can not be injured ‘in case you should 
have to start your fire with wood. No pump is required 
if the bottom of oil tank is placed not less than a foot 
above mouth of burner. The oil should flow to the burn 
ers as nearly direct as possible. The connection between 
burners and oil pipe should be made with a short piece 
of good, heavy hose, so that burners can be adjusted to 
right position. Steam pipe to atomizer can be arranged 
with double ells, ball joints, or steam hose for the same 
purpose. Steam for atomizing purposes should be’ taken 
from the highest point on the boiler, and from a_ sepa-- 
rate fitting, as the fire does not burn evenly if you 
draw steam from the atomizer pipe for other purposes. 
it does not give a steady flow of steam to burner, and 
this is necessary if you want to save fuel. The drier 
the steam the better for atomizing purposes. -Oil, at a 
temperature of 100 degrees, will give good results. I know 
from my own experience that this apparatus, if properly 
applied and adjusted, will give satisfaction. 

Oil as Fuel, r 

This is not presumed to be the only way, but is given 
as an incentive for some of your engineers to take ur 
the study and improve it until oil will be used as ‘fuel 
in the majority of our camps. 


There is nothing difficult or mysterious about burning 
oil. Look closely at an oil lamp. See how nicely it 
burns if the air space in the burner is clean and the 
chimney is in its place to draw the air through the 
flame; then raise the globe of the chimney and see the 
smoke and flutter of the flame. A little thought will do 
the work. Any man with pipe tools and a little knowl- 
edge of their use can make and install the whole ap- 
paratus. These burners are known as inside mixers, 
and are made of pipe flattened on the end to form a mouth 
for the oil. ' The atomizer is flattened and placed inside 
of burner; the mouth or slot of atomizer should be about 
1-52 or 3-64, and as wide as necessary for the burner 
used. One-inch pipe flattened to 1%¢ inch by 5-16 or \% 
for each burner has given good results in a 60-inch boiler. 
The atomizer pipe is 4 or % pipe flattened as above 
and placed about’: 1% inches or 2 inches back from the 
mouth of the 1i-inch er oil pipe. ‘This distance must be 
regulated to satisfy conditions, such as quality of oil end 
pressure of steam carried. The plan and detail of burner 
will, I think, convey the idea. 

As you will notice in the detail of burner, the atom 
izer pipe passes through a stuffing box in the tee of the 
burner so that it can be adjusted to suit. Once set, it 
need not be moved except to clean cut. 


SPRUCE GRADING RULES. 


Manufacturers of Spruce Lumber Adopt New Rules 
—Specifications and Grades Designed ta 
Eliminate Controversy. 





FIRSTS AND SECONDS. 

Thickness—1, 14%, 1%, 2 and 8 inches. 

Widths—4, 6, S, 10 and 12 inches. 

Lengths—10-foot and up. 

Shall contain all the best of the log and shall be prac- 
tically clear one face and both edges. Two or three pencil 
knots, proportional to width of piece, or wane equal in 
width to half thickness and not over one-fourth of the 
length of the piece admitted on face side of 15 percent of 
pieces. Bright sap is no defect. Small knots admitted on 
reverse side. Season checks or splits equal in length to half 
width of piece admitted. 

SELECTS. 

Thickness—1, 144, 11%4, 2 and 3 inches. 

Widths—4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 inches. 

Lengths—10-foot and up. 

May contain any number of small tight knots varying in 
size from lead pencil to silver quarter, according to width 
of piece, quality rather than quantity of knots govern, but 
edges must be free of knots. Bright sap no defect and very 
slight sap stain admissible. Wane or bark on one side equal 
in amount to half the thickness and one-third of the length 
of the piece admitted on not over 15 percent of pieces. 
Season checks or splits equal in length to two-thirds the 
width of the piece admitted. 

DRESSING. 

Thickness—1, 144, 144, 2 and 8 inches. 

Widths—4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 inches. 

Lengths—10-foot and up. 

Small tight knots and large sound knots admitted with- 
out limit as to number but character must be such that they 
must not pull or tear out in planing. Large mule ear or 
horn knots not admitted. Slight sap stain, but no black sap 
admitted. Wane or bark on one side equal in amount to half 
the thickness and one-half the length of the piece admitted 
on not over 15 percent of pieces. Season checks or splits 
equal in length to width of the piece admitted. Must have 
good smooth edges and in general be of such character that 
it will show smooth when planed. 

MERCHANTABLE. 

Boarps: Thickness—1, 1% and 1% inches. 

Widths—4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 inches. 
Lengths—8-foot and up. 

Knots of every size admitted but no rotten knots or knot 
holes. Slight heart check or shake admitted on one side 
only. Small amount of black or discolored sap admitted. 
Wane or bark on one side equal to half the thickness and 
one-half the. length of the piece admitted. Season checks or 
splits equal in length to width of piece admitted. No rot 
or other defect which will impair the general soundness of 
the piece is allowed. 

DIMENSIONS: Thickness, 2 inches and over. 

Any width and any length. 

Will admit of no defect which materially impairs. its 
strength. Straight check and heart shake admitted, but no 
rotten knots or rotten wood. 

BOX. 

Thickness—1, 14, 1%4 and 2 inches. 

Widths—4 inches and up. 

Lengths—6-foot and up. Not over 5 percent 6-foot. 

Large black knots, knots not sound in character, knot 
holes, heart checks or shakes, black sap and small amount of 
hard red wood admitted. Wane or bark equal to half the thick- 
ness and one-quarter of the length on the face or equal to 
20 percent of the piece, on the back, admitted. Season 
checks or splits equal to one-third the length of the piece 
admitted. Pin worms and scattering grub holes admitted. 
This grade is designed for boxes and crating and some waste 
or bad material is allowed. 

MILL CULLS. 

Thickness—1, 14%, 1% and 2 inches. 

Widths—4 inches and up. 

Lengths—6-foot and up. 

This grade will carry red rot, dote, heart checks, shakes 
and all other defects to which spruce is heir. Soft rot and 
other defects which render the board worthless in character 
are not admitted. General character of grade designed for 
cheap crating, boxing or sheathing. 

SIZES OF DRESSED STOCK. 

1” DIS or D28S 3-16” scant in thickness. 

14%” and 1%” select and clear DIS or D2S 1%” scant in 
thickness. 

2” and 3” DIS or D2S %” scant in thickness. 

1,14, 1%, 2 and 3”x3” to 8” wide, DIE or D2E %” scant 
in width. 

1,1% and 1%4”"x9” to 12” width, DIE or D2E %” scant 
in width. 

Matched or T. & G. stock %” scant face width. 

PPP Oern—orrnrereye—e—w 
PRINTERS DEFEATED. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 3.—The Lumbermen’s base- 
ball team secured revenge for its 10 to 9 defeat by 
the Ben Franklin Club team two weeks before, when it 
played the same team last Saturday and defeated it 18 
to 11, making nineteen hits off Rippe. In the points for 
the lumbermen were Bohn and Fryer. The printers 
became argumentative toward the close of the game and 
the backers of the Lumbermen’s team challenged them to 
a $100 wager on a third and deciding game. 
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HOW A MISSOURIAN. WAS “SHOWN” THE VALUE OF SPRUCE. 


The old familiar tune of the planers greeted Bob 
Woods’ ears as he entered the mill. They seemed to 
be singing a song of joy to one who had been so long 
responsible for the music they made. One of them, the 
surfacer, that had done service so many years, was run- 
ning on wide, dry boards, making a noise like thunder; 
others seemed contraltos and others sopranos. They 
were well kept/and had been under the care of a master 
hand. To his ears they were singing a hallelujah chorus 
at the good fortune that had overtaken him, for he had 
just been informed he was about to be sent east as a 
salesman—a long-cherished hope. 

When he had finished high school eight years before 
he had determined to learn the lumber business in the 
right way and another step had been gained. 

That evening he went to the office to meet his em- 
ployer. On the way he’ walked about two blocks out of 
his course to call upon a certain young school teacher to 
tell her the news. It seemed to please her as much as 
it had pleased him. ‘‘ Make good, Bob,’’ said she, ‘‘and 
when you do I will quit teaching any time you say.’’ 

During the evening he was put in possession of neces- 
sary data and prices. It was impressed upon him ‘that 
he would find prejudice against using a new lumber and 
that it might take considerable diplomacy to persuade 
the Mississippi Door Company, of St. Louis, Mo., to give 
Washington spruce a trial. 

‘*You know,’’ said the boss, ‘‘ what a beautiful finish 
it makes, and no one knows better how to work it in the 
machines, even though you do not look your twenty-five 
years. I am not going to give you many instructions, 
for I am a believer in individuality, of which I think 
you have your share. Besides I have learned that there 














“You are going to represent a first class concern.”’ 


are two classes to whom advice is practically useless; 
one of these is a man just getting married, and the 
other a man starting for his first trip on the road. The 
only things I will tell you to do are these: you are 
going to represent a first class concern, so always go in 
first class style and get the business! When you dem- 
onstrate that you can sell, and sell at the right prices, 
your income will be increased accordingly.’’ 

Bob paid but little attention to the latter statement. 
He was not thinking of his salary. The thing upper- 
most in his mind was to fulfill the injunction of the little 
school teacher. 

On the first of the month he was ready to start. He 
arrived in St. Louis sleepy and tired, for on his journey 
he had been swayed alternately by fear of failure and 
hope of success. His was a character well balanced. On 
one side was caution, due to lack of experience in sell- 
ing; on the other was confidence arising from a conscious 
mastery of his trade, coupled with the ability to demon- 
strate the merit of what he had to sell. He had misgiv- 
ings regarding Mr. Rogers, the manager of the Missis- 
sippi Door Company, the man with whom he would have 
to deal; for he had been told that Rogers was quick to 
resent a supposed injury, and that he thought he knew all 
about the planing mill business. He learned also that 
he had a poor opinion of the ability of young men; that 
he was a confirmed dyspeptic, and that at times those 
around him suffered because of his liver. Bob felt if he 
could get Rogers to adopt Washington spruce he would 
secure an opening that eventually would afford an outlet 
for this material, of which his firm owned a large acreage, 
and on which it wished to realize. 


The following morning he walked into the office of . 


the Mississippi Door Company, and requested that his 
card be presented to Mr. Rogers. After about fifteen 
minutes he was ushered into Mr. Rogers’ private office 
and received a greeting none too cordial. He took a seat 
after waiting in vain for an invitation to do so. 

Before him was a man about 55 years of age. A 
bald spot on the top of his head was partly covered by a 
few long hairs that took root over his left ear. He had 
a long narrow nose which he had a habit of pulling when 
he became excited, and for this reason perhaps it had 
grown toward the left side of his face, 

After attending to several trifling matters Rogers 
whirled around in his chair and said, ‘‘Did you wish to 
gee me, young man?’’ 


‘*Yes, Mr. Rogers, I have come a long way to see 
you,’’ said Bob. 

‘*What is it you want to discuss?’’ said Rogers in a 
somewhat impatient manner. 

Bob thought he saw a streak of vanity in the man 
before him and determined to take it well into account 
in what he would have to say to him. 

“*My people,’’ said he, ‘‘have sent me to see you, 
believing that we can interest you in Washington spruce 
for use as interior finish.’’ 

‘*Spruce!’’ said Rogers, ‘‘spruce! I wonder what 
your people take me for! Of all the woods worthless for 
interior finish spruce is the most worthless.’’ , 

Besides having a poor opinion of this quality of lum- 
ber Rogers felt it somewhat of an insult that a boy 
should be sent to see him on a matter of this nature. 

‘*T am very busy this morning,’’ said he, ‘‘and I 
think I would not be interested in talking on the subject. 
If there is nothing else you wish to see me about I must 
ask you to excuse me.’’ 

Bob’s predominant trait came into play immediately. 
He felt the critical moment had arrived and said very 
calmly, ‘‘I appreciate the fact that you have a poor 
opinion of what I am offering, but I think you refer to 
other spruce than that grown on the Pacific coast. 
They differ very much in Soundness, fiber and _ size. 
While I know that there is spruce of less value for 
woodworking purposes I also know the very opposite is 
true of ours. With us it is becoming highly thought of 
for inside finish. Knowing its good qualities, as well as 
being aware of the fact that white pine is becoming 
searcer each year, my firm has sent me to see you. We 
believe you would be much interested if you could have 
the opportunity of knowing by your own experience what 
a serviceable article it is. We have come first to you 
because we prefer to introduce it through a representa- 
tive concern such as we know yours to be instead of one 
not so well known.’’ 

As he reached for his sample case and opened it on 
his knee he continued: ‘‘But we put this on a business 
basis by offering to prove that it is not only better but 
also cheaper than white pine.’’ 

Rogers was now paying close attention. This young 
fellow seemed at least to think he knew what he was 
talking about. 

As he displayed samples of casings and moldings 
Rogers fired one question after another at him, which 
were all answered with a confident air that was eonvinc- 
ing though not presumptuous. For the moment Rogers 
forgot he was talking to a ‘‘boy.’’ 

The outcome was that after two or three days’ wait- 
ing an order was secured for 250,000 feet in assorted 
dimensions, conditioned on the satisfaction given by two 
carloads to be shipped at once. 

‘*Tf these cars prove all you claim for them,’’ said 
Rogers, ‘then you may ship the rest of the order.’’ In 
addition to this Rogers ordered five cars of red cedar 
shingles. 

Bob was much elated at his success. He felt he had a 
right to be. As soon as he reached his hotel he sent a 
wire to his firm giving them particulars of the sale and 
instructing them to ship two cars of spruce at once. 

In less than three hours he received an answer con- 
gratulating him and instructing him to go to Chicago to 
call on trade until the two cars should arrive; then to 
St. Louis to see that a proper demonstration was made 
in the working of the lumber. 

He arrived in Chicago the next morning, spent about 
three weeks calling on the customers of his firm and had 
fair success. He returned to St. Louis just twenty-four 
days after leaving. 

Soon after breakfast he went to the Mississippi Door 
Company to inquire if the cars had arrived. 

As he walked into the office he had the queer feeling 
one has when walking in the dark in a strange place. 
It seemed as if something was about to strike him in the 
face. The muscles around his mouth twitched. The office 
boy, with whom he had managed to get on speaking terms 
on his former visit, treated him with an air of con- 
descension. The stenographer, for whom he had bought 











“Spruce! JT wonder what you people take me for!’ ”’ 


a dollar box of candy to compensate for former favors, 
gave him only a faint glance of recognition as she resur- 
rected her gum from the region of her larynx. The 
bookkeepers paid no attention to him. 

While all these thought waves were brushing over the 
surface of his cheek, and making a peculiar sensation up 
and down each side of his vertebrae, Rogers stepped out 
of his private office and noticed him standing hat in hand. 
Then came the explosion! 

‘*Young man,’’ said Rogers, ‘‘you feel pretty wise no 
doubt, and you were pretty wise! You were wiser than 
I was, I will admit. But now I am the wise one, and if 
you are half as wise as you were when you bulldozed 
me into ordering that spruce you will vacate the hole in 
the atmosphere that you are filling with your aggregation 
of microbes! ’’ 

By the time Rogers had emptied himself of this ver- 
bosity he had become madder still at the sound of his 
own voice. Every fifth second he gave his nose a violent 
jerk. The whole office force was working with zeal 
somewhat like that with which the old darky prayed, 
when, in answer to a rap on his cabin door, he was 
informed that the Angel Gabriel was without and desired 
admission. 

‘“You told me,’’ Rogers roared, ‘‘that your d—d 
old spruce could be worked as smooth as glass. Instead 
of that it looks like a sheep’s back. I ought to have 
known better anyway! Yes, you wanted to sell us 
because we were the leading concern in the business. 
Well, you sold me all right!’’ 

‘*Mr. Rogers,’’ said Bob, ‘‘you are saying things that 
are no credit to a man of your years. When you have 








“But this time he was taking it out on Smith."’ 


to retract them later on your pride will be more injured 
than it is now.’’ 

‘¢You smart Aleck!’’ he replied, ‘‘you need not add 
insult to injury right here in my own office. What d 
you know about the mill business anyhow?’’ 

Bob was mad clear to his heels, and righteously so, 
although he was in thorough command of himself. Ver) 
quietly, but none the less positively, he replied, ‘‘ Well, 
I know enough to work that spruce as smooth as a 
greased pole.’’ 

Another roar greeted his ears. ‘‘You work it? You 
work it? Why, you have hardly got done working th: 
rubber on the end of a bottle of warm milk!’’ 4 

Bob walked straight across the office with a quicl 
stride. Rogers changed color for an instant. He though! 
this athletic young fellow intended to lay hold of him 
or do him some violence. The bookkeeper working at 
the tall desk against the wall started as if to go to his 
employer’s assistance. Bob got there first and stopped 
abruptly. He did not intend to lay a hand on Rogers, 
but it might have been otherwise had their years been 
nearer the same. 

‘«Mr. Rogers,’’ said he, ‘‘ I have not misled you, but 
the man in charge of your machines evidently has. -I sup- 
pose it is through ignorance, but he has misled you just 
the same.’’ 

The elder man now seemed more calm, but was not 
one to give up easily. ; 

‘¢You are a bluffer!’’ said he, ‘‘a bluffer, sir! The 
man in charge of our machines is the best man in the 
Mississippi valley. Do you imagine a kid from your 
God-forsaken country can come back here into civiliza- 
tion and show anything about running machines to a man 
like Jack Smith?’’ é 

‘‘That remains to be seen, Mr. Rogers,’’ said Bob. 
‘¢But from what you say it is evident to me that I can 
show him a good deul.’’ 

‘Well, my young prodigy, you will have your chance. 
I will go you one better and be as good as my word, toc. 
If you can work that stuff to my satisfaction I will make 
that order 300,000 feet instead of 250,000. Just come 
into the factory with me and it will be ‘up to you.’ ” 

‘*T am willing it should be,’’ said Bob, thinking of 
the fall ahead for this unreasonable gentleman. 

On the way Rogers, beckoning to the superintendent, 
said: ‘Here is the young ‘wonder’ from the other end 
of creation who sold us that good-for-nothing truck, that 
spruce lumber with which Smith has had such a time. 
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He says Smith does not, know his business and pretends 
to be able to prove it.’’ ; 

‘¢Exeuse me,’’ said Bob, ‘‘I did not say that. I said 
he perhaps did not know how to work it, and I will say 
that I am here to show him if he wants to be shown.’’ 

The superintendent looked at the boyish face in front 
of him and in a rather kindly tone said: ‘‘If you can 
then I shall believe you know your business.’’ 

Rogers broke in by saying: ‘‘ Well, let us go into 
the machine room and give him the chance;’’ whereat he 
led the way, followed by the two others. He beckoned 
to Smith, who approached them, and he made the same 
announcement to him that he had made to the superin- 
tendent. 

Smith took Bob in at a glance, and said in an arrogant 
manner: ‘‘He must not forget he is now in the state 
of Missouri.’’ 

Bob saw at once that two of the machines were of the 
same make and pattern as his own. In an instant he 
felt at home. 

‘*Go to work! Go to work!’’ said Rogers, with a 
chuckle; ‘‘call for anything you want; the whole shop 
is at your service.’’ 

Bob thought to himself they had better have their fun 
then if they were ever going to have it. Almost at the 
same instant the recollection of the little school teacher 
came into his mind, and he thought with a quick breath, 
‘*What if I should not make good?’’ The fear passed 
at once. 

He walked over to one of the large machines, where he 
saw they were running a neat pattern of doorcasing. It 
was like being in the shop where he had spent years. He 
asked Jack Smith for a pair of overalls and a jumper. 

‘*Sure!’’ said that important dignitary, as he freely 
distributed a stream of tobacco juice over the floor, and, 
going to a locker, produced them. 

Bob slipped off his coat, vest and collar, and donned 
the garments so familiar to him. Then he put on a cap 
and walked back to the machine. 

The moment Rogers saw him in these regimentals he 
had misgivings, for he looked ‘‘ fit as a fiddle.’’ A man’s 
occupation almost unfailingly marks him with its peculiar 
brand, and Rogers saw at once that Bob was the picture 
of a machine man. ‘‘And yet,’’ thought he, ‘‘ Jack 
Smith is the best man on the river, and he says it can 
not be done.”’ So he banished the idea, 

Bob stood beside the machine looking intently at it. 

‘*Well! Well!’’ said Rogers, ‘‘start in!’’ 

Bob grabbed the belt-shift and stopped the machine. 
With a quick motion he raised the hood, took a wrench, 
and with a skilled hand removed the knives. ‘‘ Where is 
your tempering room?’’ he asked of Smith, who in reply 
jerked his finger toward a door in the wall. Straight 
through it strode Bob, the trio following. 

He threw the knives into the glowing coals on the 
forge, heated them red hot, and then put them through 
the regular process until they were just the right degree 
of hardness. Next he went to the emery wheel, and pull- 
ing the visor of his cap over his eyes to protect them 
from flying sparks, he spent about ten minutes grinding 
the proper bevel on the knives. When about half through, 
the force of habit asserted itself, and moving over to 
Smith he asked, ‘‘Got any chewin’?’’ 

‘*Sure!’’ said Smith, producing a goodsized plug. 

Bob went back and finished grinding the knives. 
‘* Just like home,’’ thought he. 

Smith shifted uneasily for the first time, for the man- 
ner in which Bob had asked for that tobacco did more 
to convince him that he was a machine man than any 
other thing that had occurred. Bob was showing his 
cleverness when he did it, because he had sized Smith 
up as, while perhaps being a fair workman, of inferior 
mentality. 

When he had the knives to his satisfaction he went 
back and, without noticing any of his audience, put them 
in their proper places in the machine, changed the gear 
so it would not feed too fast, and started up. ‘‘ What 
is the difference after all?’’ thought he. ‘‘ Here is an 
exact counterpart of my own machine and here is the 
lumber right at hand that has been cut in our own mill 
ready to be fed in.’’ 

He picked up a piece of lumber and shoved it into the 
machine. He was not excited but the others were. 

They crowded around the end waiting for the piece to 
come through. The little, woolly, flaky shavings peculiar 
to dry spruce began to float in the air. The machine 
was singing its familiar tune, and.the piece of lumber 
began to present itself at the other end. Bob did not 
manifest even enough curiosity to walk around to see the 
results; he did not need to. He knew, for he was mas- 
ter of his trade. 

By the time two or three pieces had passed through 
Rogers was madder than he had been before. But this 
time he was taking it out on Smith, ‘‘the best man in 
the Mississippi valley.’? Bob appeared not to notice 
them. One might have thought he belonged there and 
was hired to feed that machine. 

Rogers stamped up and down storming at Smith, and 
Smith was talking back. All this time the pieces of cas- 
ing were dropping out of the machine as smooth as the 

greased pole’’ Bob had spoken about awhile before, 
each one a testimony to the excellence of Robert Wood’s 
proficiency in his business. Finally he stopped the 
machine and joined the trio at the other end. 

“*Gentlemen,’’ said he, ‘‘less temper in the head on 
your shoulders, and more temper in the knives in the 
machine, is the proper formula for successfully working 
Washington spruce. ’? 

‘*Now, Mr. Rogers, have I shown Mr. Smith how to 
do hoo said he. 

nearly choked Rogers to say it, but he replied: 
re, you did!?? dees een 

_ The words of the little school teacher were again 
ringing in his ears. A feeling of elation came over him. 


‘*Do we make it 300,000 feet instead of 250,000?’’ 
‘*No!’? said Rogers emphatically—Bob’s heart sank. 
‘*We will make it a half million feet, and if you will 
come into the office I will try before my whole office 
force to unmake a d—d fool.’’ 
JAMES HENRY MACLAFFERTY. 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


The volume of business transacted by the sash and 
door industry during last month was heavier than 
for any corresponding July for the last five years. 
During July trade is usually expected to show a de- 
cided falling off, but last month was a notable ex- 
ception, and while, perhaps, there were less quan- 
tities of stock goods moving into retail sections than 
during June, yet there was a vast volume of odd 
work going out to the retail trade and the large 
stock factories were all actively occupied in making 
up and shipping stock goods to the jobbing trade. 
Furthermore, there was a remarkably heavy inquiry 
at both factory and jobbing centers, presaging an 
uncommonly good fall trade. Further evidence of 
the prosperity during the month was found in the 
firmness and the general uniformity of prices which 
were in good condition for midsummer. Added to 
all this there has been throughout the month both the 
promise and fulfillment of good crops, the early grains 
turning out generally excellent and the later harvest 
promises to be fully up to normal. 


August is starting in with a continuance of the 
excellent conditions reported for July. A slight fall- 
ing off is noted at several distributing centers in the 
way of inquiry for odd work, but the volume is still 
heavier than is customary at this time of the year 
and the factory men and wholesalers are sv busy 
shipping on back orders that they have hardly ob- 
served any decline. 


Glazed sash has not been advanced, which is rather 
hard to understand, as it was expected an increase 
would be made to keep pace with the recent advances 
in the price of window glass. 


Chicago distributors are looking for a slight fall- 
ing off in demand before the usual time for the fall 
trade to begin. Orders, however, are coming in about 
as usual, which is to say in a satisfactory quantity 
for the season. Some manufacturers report an even 
active demand during the opening days of- August 
on mixed orders and say that they believe it can 
be accounted for only as being the advance guard 
of the fall trade. Crop prospects are flattering 
throughout the territory reached from Chicago and 
the early opening of fall business would not be un- 
expected. 


The factories of Minncapolis and St. Paul are get- 
ting new orders for work on buildings and there is 
every outlook that they will be rushed right up to 
the opening of the winter season, mainly on special 
work, Country trade is quiet, but with so heavy a 
city demand the dullness outside is hardly noticed. 
Conditions are good on the whole for both trade and 
it should be normal unless late crops also suffer dam- 
age. Prices are firm. 


In the East the sash and door trade continues to 
be in fair condition. At Baltimore all the factories 
are busy and although competition at times is rather 
more active than is conducive to the maintenance of 
remunerative prices there is every prospect that no 
real weakness will develop. Demand from the terri- 
tory within easy reach of Baltimore is not less active 
than that from the city itself. Many houses are 
being projected here or are in process of construction 
and the demand on the factories for material is heavy. 
Manufacturers have little or nothing to complain of. 
Money may not be very easy but, on the other hand, 
business is not troubled by serious embarrassments 
in any direction. Altogether building is conducted 
under decidedly staple conditions with prospects en- 
couraging. The door mills in Buffalo have still enongh 
to do, although many of the leading mills are getting 
quite an accumulation of stock sizes. This is likely 
to increase, and if it does not there will be all the 
more increase of finished doors coming in. Reports 
from the veneer mills show a good trade in the 
makeup of the higher grade of doors and there is 
every prospect of a large trade all the season. 


In the Southwest prospects seem to be about the 
only thing that the millwork houses are subsisting 
on, which is especially noticeable at the St., Louis 
gateway, unless it be the special order work on which 
several houses report to be well loaded. The month 
just passed has been a trying one to the St. Louis 
sash and door men. They did not expect much busi- 
ness because July is always a dull month with the 
farmers busy afield and retailers lying low waiting 
the result of the harvest. Moreover, July is in- 
ventory month with the St. Louis millwork houses. 
Stock taking is now over and the shippers at that 
point are ready for fall trade, which they have every 
reason to believe is near at hand. St. Louis sash 
and door houses made a little money last month in 
spite of the seasonable quietude and it was the spe- 
cial order work that enabled them to do so. A lit- 
tle buying was done in stock sizes all- the time to 
fill rush orders and holes in retail stocks, but out- 
side of this there was no earnest attempt to replenish 
stocks. July witnessed a splendid turn in the stock 
situation and the dealers in St. Louis are satisfied 














that August and the rest of the fall will witness a 
good trade. 

The window glass situation has lost none of its 
strength, but Chicago sash and door men provided 
themselves as a rule with sufficient stock until new 
glass will again be placed on the market, although 
a few report that they are not so well situated. As- 
sortments of stocks are not any too well balanced, 
some sizes being decidedly out of proportion in stocks 
that have been carried over for fall and early winter 
use. 





LIVE LUMBER TOPICS 


DENIES EXISTENCE OF PEONAGE SYSTEM. 

New ORLEANS, LA., Aug. 1.—John A. Bruce, secretary- 
treasurer and manager of the Owl Bayou Cypress Com- 
pany, of Strader, in a letter to United States Commis- 
sioner Henry Chiapella, denies the statements of two 
negro laborers that a state of peonage exists at Strader: 


Conditions at Strader are practically the same with 
regard to labor as they are at a hundred or more saw 
mills in Louisiana, where men come and go, quit or are 
discharged almost every day in the year. Twenty-five 
or thirty negroes in our saw mill and yards refused to 
work July 16. They remained at the plant and pre- 
cipitated a small riot and in many ways disturbed the 
people and quiet of Strader. This resulted in closing 
down the entire plant several hours, causing us serious 
loss. Some:of the rioters left hurriedly, knowing they 
would be subject to arrest. Others remained and de- 
manded their wages, which we refused to give them. 
They had'quit, were not discharged, and according to the 
rules of this company men who quit can not demand their 
wages then and there. 

Had the two men who have taken their grievances to 
you applied at the proper and usual place their envelopes 
containing their pay would have been handed to them. 
I will further state that warrants were sworn out for the 
arrest of four or five ringleaders, charging them with 
inciting a riot etc., and the grand jury of this parish has 
found true bills against them all. Two are under arrest 
and the others will be arrested when found. This com- 
pany has been doing business for ten years and does not 
owe a dollar for labor which is past due; neither have 
we failed to pay all wages at stipulated paydays. 

Mr. Bruce is president of the American Lumber Trades 
Congress. He is particularly incensed at the treatment 
by an afternoon New Orleans paper of the labor dispute 
at his mill, this newspaper having got hold of the two 
negroes and worked a yellow yarn that even brought 
forth the condemnation of the government authorities. 














WATER POWER CONTROL SECURED. 


MONTREAL, QUE., July 30.—Sir William Van Horne, 
president of the Laurentide Pulp & Paper Company, has 
secured control of the Grand Falls water power option in 
New Brunswick.. For some time rival interests have 
been striving to obtain control, but at a conference held 
in St. John, N. B., this week, Sir William Van Horne 
and his associates made substantial progress in the ne- 
gotiations for control. It is his intention to begin the 
construction of a large pulp and paper mill at the Falls, 
as well as a hydro-electric plant. 





MEMPHIS AND CINCINNATI. 


CINCINNATI, OnIO., Aug. 2.—After long talking and 
much letter writing, that game of baseball between 
Memphis and Cincinnati has at last become one of the 
fixed facts of the near future. Manager McClure, of 
Memphis, and the Hon. Dwight Hinckley, who officiates 
in like capacity for the Lumbermen’s baseball club of 
Cincinnati, have at last come to terms, and the Mem- 
phians will visit Cincinnati and be entertained by the 
Lumbermen’s baseball club of Cincinnati, August 28-9. 

President Clif 8. Walker, of the Lumbermen’s club, 
has appointed a special baseball committee to look after 
the welfare of the visitors. The committee has W. E. 
DeLaney for chairman; Lewis Doster, treasurer; Dwight 
Hinckley, general manager. 

The Memphians wiil receive a great welcome and, if 
possible, the Cincy boys will do their best to instruct 
them in the mysteries of the great national game, at 
which they are experts, with a great big ‘‘E,’’ as they 
met and trimmed the famous Hyde Park Lumber Com- 
pany’s team on Saturday last. The Hyde Park team 
is one of the high class amateur teams of this part of 
the country, and consider themselves capable of beating 
the Chicago Cubs, if Charley Murphy engineered the 
game. It is to be regretted that the Cincinnati Na- 
tional League team will play with the Bostons on the 
same date. This clashing of dates will be a sad loss 
to Garry Herrmann’s team, as all the lumber fans will 
surely patronize their own clubs on that date. Even 
George Morgan will give up his season’s seat at League 
park to be with the lumber boys. Here is the in- 
vincible lineup of the world-beaters: Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s baseball club—C. Kipp, catcher; E. Moran, pitch- 
er; Anderson, 1b.; Johnson, 2b.; Champlin, short; Shiels, 
3b.; Doppes, left field; Kirkpatrick, right field; Fred 
Radina, center field. ; 

The manager is negotiating for Wiedemann park in 
Newport, Ky., which is just fifteen minutes’ ride from 
the center of the city. ; 

Any lumbermen who are within 500 miles of Cincinnati 
on that day will miss the greatest incident of their 
life’s history if they do not run over to Cincinnati and 
see that game. Of course, you will be taxed to the limit 
for admission to see this really classy lumbermen’s game. 
Even tls oats to .e used on this occasion will be turned 
from specially selected wood. The umpire thing is the 
one that has got the committee guessing—no lumber- 
man could serve; he’d be partial. So a professional 
ball player will be secured, who could not tell hardwood 
from hardwood, if he ‘‘seen’’ it. 
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LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN SCIENTIFIC LUMBERING AND FORESTRY. 


Important Tests of Tensile Strength Under Varying Conditions Showing Total Results—Government Cruising Its Timber Lands—Handling Maine Poplar. 


TESTS OF TIMBER BEAMS. 


Believing that the values for the strength of timbers 
of various species of wood as generally accepted were 
hase upon tests made of small pieces of selected wood 
and that practical tests had not been made of timbers 
of structural sizes; also that the poorer grades of wood 
will, of necessity, come intc more general use for struc- 
tural work as the timber supply of the country decreases, 
Prof. Arthur N. Talbot of the University of Illinois has 
made thorough tests of unselected timbers or stringers 
such as are ordinarily purchased for use in railway struc- 
tures. The stringers were 8 by 16 inches by 15 feet to 
7 by 12 inches by 14 feet in size. Im all 112 stringers 
were tested, including longleaf pine, shortleaf pine, lob- 
lolly pine and Douglas fir. Minor test pieces were cut 
from the stringers and their flexural and- shearing 
strength determined. 

The pine timbers were furnished by the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad and the fir by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific railway. The following table gives in concise 
form the various tests made and the results on the dif- 
ferent kinds of wood. Complete descriptions of all the 
tests are given in Bulletin 41, issued by the university, 
but it is believed the table reproduced below, which 
gives the summary of the tests, will furnish interesting 
and valuable information and comparisons without going 
into the subject at greater length. 

The longleaf stringers include two conditions of sea- 
soning, one a period of about eighteen months, repre- 
sented by Series A, and the other about four months, 
represented by Series B. The creosoted beams in Series 
C were tested about two months after treatment and 
those in Series D about seven months after treatment. 
Series E comprises Douglas fir timbers which had seen 
service for eleven years in a trestle in Nebraska, and 
this series was expected to represent the degree of sea- 
soning and seasoning checks attained by such wood in 
service. This timber was as well seasoned as could be 
expected under ordinary conditions. Series F was unused 
Douglas fir partly seasoned and was taken to represent 
the condition of such timbers when first put into service. 


6. In woods which developed large checks and cracks 
in seasoning, care should be given to avoid rapid and uneven 
seasoning in large sticks. Seasoning checks should be rec- 
ognized as a common source of weakness. 

7. The tests of creosoted sticks are insufficient to warrant 
drawing conclusions. They seem to corroborate the view that 
timber treated by the creosoting process as usually operated 
has somewhat less strength and stiffness than untreated 
timber. The stopping of further seasoning in creosoted 
wood is an element which should be considered in such a 
comparison. 

8. The fact that sticks having knots and cross grain 
are generally less stiff than clear sticks results in the 
weaker stick taking less than its share of load and the 
stronger and stiffer stick taking care of more than its share 
when defective and clear sticks are placed side by side and 
are loaded so as to have the same deflection. It is evident 
that stringers having defects may not receive their calcu- 
lated proportion of the load. It is interesting to note that 
the modulus of elasticity calculated from deflections is less 
than the values derived from the observed deformation of 
the outer fibers’ 

9. It is evident that the defects found in structural 
timber have a strong influence on strength and that rigid 
inspection should be given. 


GOVERNMENT CRUISING NATIONAL FORESTS. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has 
undertaken the task of estimating the present stand of 
saw timber on each township and section of national 
forest land in Arizona, New Mexico, Arkansas and Flor- 
ida. Up to the present time in Arizona all the saw tim- 
ber on the Coconino forest has been cruised including the 
Grand Canyon division, all on the Prescott, more than 
half of the Sitgreaves and about a fifth of the Apache 
division. In New Mexico the Gallinas division of the 
Lincoln and half of the Pecos have been eruised. Cruis- 
ers are now at work in Arkansas on the Arkansas national 
forest and in Florida on the Choctawhatchee forest. 
During the present field season it is expected the esti- 
mates covering the Apache, Gila and Pecos in New 
Mexico, and the Mount Graham division of the Crook 
in Arizona can be completed, and that the Manzano in 
New Mexico, which was estimated in 1908, can be thor- 
oughly revised. During the winter of 1910 and 1911 
the work in Arkansas and Florida will probably be fin- 








TABLDE 14. 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF TESTS. 
All stresses are given in lb. per sq. in. 





KENTUCKY RAILROAD NEWS. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 29.—Railroad projects of in- 
terest to lumbermen are developing so rapidly as to cause 
those interested to believe that a new lease on life has 
been taken by the carriers in this section. The Kentucky 
& Indiana Bridge & Railroad Company, which is con- 
trolled by the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, the Monon 
and the Southern lines, and which announced plans some 
time ago for a new bridge across the Ohio, will spend 
about $8,000,000 improving its terminals, adding to its 
switching facilities and extending its yards. It plans to 
construct a belt line around the city. If built this will 
be of great assistance to the lumber interests, as the 
switching arrangements are inadequate. The Illinois 
Central also is planning the expenditure of a considerable 
sum on its local terminals. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio, which carries a large tonnage 
of eastern Kentucky and West Virginia lumber, has an- 
nounced a plan for improving its equipment, which has 
never been all that the officials of the road desired. A 
company, to be known as the Chesapeake & Ohio Equip- 
ment Company, will be formed with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, and will issue bonds of $10,000,000 the pro- 
ceeds of which will.be used in purchasing equipment. 
This, it is believed, will prevent a recurrence of the con- 
gestion which has developed at various times to the great 
inconvenience and loss of shippers. 

The Wasioto & Black Mountain railway, which is being 
built by Louisville & Nashville interests from Wasioto, 
Bell county, through the Cumberland mountains seventy- 
five miles to Harlan, will be completed November 1, ac- 
cording to the contractors. - This road will give the timber 
country of eastern Kentucky the greatest stimulus it has 
ever had. The coal lands in that region are being opened 
as a result of the railway’s construction, and lumbermen 
who own timber within reach of the road are planning 
many new operations. 

The last meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club was 
given over to a discussion of the new reconsignment rules 
which have been submitted by the railroads. The rules 
have been drawn up in a tentative form only, and criti- 
cisms upon them will be received and considered by the 
railways. The executives of the latter, who have been 
in session at White Sulphur Springs, will hold a hearing 
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been made to give a complete summary of the results, 
conclusions having been given throughout the discussion. 
The experiments, however, make the following general 
statements. Those who are desirous of going more fully 
into the results of the experiments should send to the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., for a copy of the 
bulletin. 


1. The preponderance of failures in horizontal shear is 
very marked in every series of tests. The results emphasize 
the importance of the shearing resistance of the wood in 
beams of the dimensions of those tested. The cross-breaking 
failures were in sticks having bad knots and cross grain. 
A few of these defective sticks would not be called mer- 
chantable timber, but many of them might pass inspection 
as it is usually made. The influence of defects is very 
marked. Knots, cross grain and seasoning checks act to give 
low strength. Any tendency to relax requirements and in- 
spection should be avoided, unless accompanied with the 
use of lower working stresses. 

2. The horizontal shearing resistance developed in the 
stringers is low in every series. The averages range from 
300 to 390 pounds to the square inch, and in individual 
cases the stress is as low as 2U0 pounds a square inch. Com- 
paratively little difference in shearing resistance is found 
for the different kinds and conditions of wood, for in the 
clear sticks of the stronger woods large seasoning checks 
act to prevent the utilization of the full cross-breaking 
strength of the timber. 

3. For the cross-breaking failures the fiber stress de- 
veloped was also generally low, averaging for the untreated 
timber from 3,690 pounds a square inch in the old Douglas 
fir to 5,300 pounds a square inch in the longleaf pine. One 
longleaf pine stringer developed a fiber stress of 8,410 pounds 
a square inch, and a value as low as 2,530 pounds a square 
inch was found. 

4. The elastic limit of the beams is seriously affected 
by defects like knots and cross grain. However, in general, 
the fiber stress at the elastic limit is proportionally high, 
the ratio to the fiber stress at failure averaging from 0.67 
to 0.90 for the several series of tests. 


5. The strength developed in the small test beams cut 
from the top and bottom of the stringers averages from 
50 to 100 percent higher than that obtained in the stringers, 
and the results show the futility of taking tests of small 
sticks as a criterion of the strength of full-size structural 
timber. The shearing strength developed in the stringers 
was 60 to 100 percent of the shearing strength developed 
in shear blocks cut from the uninjured end of the stringers 
at mid-depth and having their full thickness; but’ these 
strengths of the shear blocks are much less than will be 
obtained on small pieces of selected timber. 


in the forests of the South and Southwest will be cruised 
and mapped so that purchasers can negotiate sales 
promptly and the government will know just what tim- 
ber should be sold first and how much it can safely dis- 
pose of, and advertisements of the timber can be placed, 
bids made and contracts let. 





CUTTING AND PEELING POPLAR. 


Banoor, Me., July 23.—Cutting poplar—‘‘ popple’’ 
they call it in the woods—is an important industry in 
northern and éastern Maine and the season is now draw- 
ing to a close. Scores of poplar crews during the last 
few weeks have cut hundreds of cords, peeled it and 
stacked it up beside roads whence it can be hauled to 
the railway station or siding with the first good sledding 
next winter. 

Poplar is extensively used in a number of mills in the 
state in making certain high grades of writing paper. 
The mills agents contract to pay so much for the poplar 
loaded on freight cars at given points. Prices vary with 
the locality, but with proper management there is money 
in the business. Most of the poplar cut averages 4 inches 
in diameter. The trees are cut into cordwood lengths 
and piled in convenient places and left until the snow 
comes. Hauling to the railroad lasts well on toward 
spring. Pulpwood poplar must be peeled, and unless it 
is done within fifteen minutes after the tree is cut it 
can-not be done at all. The bark is stripped off with 
a spud, an iron tool shaped like a hoe. In the hands 
of an expert the spud is a most efficient tool. 

Nearly all the men in the poplar camps are foreigners, 
Scandinavians predominating. Wages this season have 
been from $26 to $32 a month, which is the usual figure. 
Kew lumbering operations in Maine require closer figur- 
ing or better planning than cutting poplar. One of the 
most suceessful operators suffered a large loss the first 
two years he was in the business, but last season he 
cleared’ nearly $1 a cord on about. 5,000 cords, and this 
season»he -will cut nearly 7,000 cords. The most minute 
details must» be observed if a profit is to be realized. 


claims against the railroads. He declares that able at- 
torneys have informed him that shippers who secure re- 
turns from the carriers as the result of claims filed are 
entitled to recover 6 percent interest from the date of 
the development of the cause of the claim. The delay in 
handling claims by the railroads is so marked as to be a 
standing joke, and it is pointed out that there is no 
reason why the roads should be allowed the free use of 
the shippers’ money, since it merely puts a premium on 
the delay. If a case were to be taken to court and the 
principle laid down, a precedent of value to lumbermen 
all over the country would be established, and the rail- 
roads would probably decide to dispose of claims a great 
deal more rapidly. 

The compiling of information as to the value of a 
traffic bureau to a community or an organization has been 
completed by D. C. Harris, traffic manager for the C. C. 
Mengel & Bro. Company, as chairman of a subcommittee 
of the transportation committee of one of the local com- 
mercial organizations, which will meet shortly to discuss 
the question of establishing such a bureau in this city. 

The Louisville & Nashville, which closed its 1910 fiscal 
year with an increase in gross earnings of nearly $7,000,- 
000, is starting out its new year just as well, the report 
for the first two weeks of July showing a gain of 
$179,000. 

J. A. McCleary and a syndicate of Georgia capitalists 
have bought the Licking River railroad, which runs from 
Salt Lick, Bath county, eastward, and will improve and 
standardize it. It is an important lumber district. 

—— eee" 
KEYSTONE LUMBERMAN HONORED. 

Joseph C. Righter, of Williamsport, Pa., has received a 
personal letter from Governor Stuart, of Pennsylvania, 
notifying him of his appointment as one of the fifteen 
delegates to represent the state at the Conservation Con- 
gress at St. Paul, Minn., September 6-9, and making a 
special request that he accept the appointment. The 
governor selected Mr. Righter as a man particularly 
qualified to take part in this notable gathering and Will- 
iamsport feels honored that one of its lumbermen 
should be chosen. 
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ready for business. 


is at Houston. 


RAPID MILL CONSTRUCTION. 


The House of Thompson, as represented by the 
Thompson Bros.’ Lumber Company, is building a large 
mill at Trinity, Tex., and incidentally is making some 
new records in sawmill construction. 
trations shows the millsite as it looked Sunday, June 
27. Another, taken a week later, shows that some re- 
markably rapid work was done in getting the building 
It is the intention to have the 
plant in operation in October. 

The equipment of the mill will include two single 
cutting bands and an 8x32 Wickes gang, with the best 
of auxiliary machinery throughout, making, when com- 
pleted, one of the most modern plants in the state, 
backed by adequate timber for many years’ operations. 

The officers of the company are J. Lewis Thompson, 
president; Alex Thompson, vice president; J. A. Thomp- 
son, vice president; Liggett N. 
and Hoxie H. Thompson, treasurer. 





One of the illus- 


Thompson, secretary, 
The general office 
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MILLSITE, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING CONSTRUCTION. 


BrRIsTOL, TENN., July 25.—Among the new, successful 
and progressive hardwood lumber concerns of this sec- 
tion is the Paxton Lumber Company, of this city, which 
is just three years old, but which has established a large 
and rapidly growing business. The company’s general 
offices are in this city, where it has a sorting yard, which 
is on the Virginia & Southwestern railway, together with 
a large planing mill. It has an uptodate equipment, 
using electric motors to drive most of the machinery 
throughout the mill. 

This company does an extensive wholesale lumber busi- 
ness besides manufacturing. It has a number of opera- 
tions in the southern Appalachian timber region and, all 
told, about 9,000,000 feet of stumpage. It expects soon 
to purchase one large boundary of timber and erect a 
band mill, thus centering its energies in manufacturing 
on one operation. It now has mills at Galax, Young’s 
Siding, Linville Falls and Spruce Pine, N. C., all on the 
line of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio railroad. The 
mill at Young’s Siding has a daily capacity of 15,000 
feet and manufactures mostly oak stock, while at Galax, 
oak, chestnut etc. is manufactured by the company at the 
rate of.5,000 feet daily. At Linville Falls it has a mill 
with a daily capacity of 10,000 feet, manufacturing 
largely poplar, chestnut and oak. At Spruce Pine it has 
@ mill with a daily capacity of 10,000 feet, turning out 
mostly chestnut stock. All told, the company is manu- 
facturing about 40,000 feet of stock daily in addition to 
what it buys. Its stock is largely air dried and it has 


excellent yard facilities in Bristol that enable it to handle orders promptly, while 











with the planing mill it can expedite both straight and mixed car orders of which 
t makes a specialty . The capacity of the yards in this city is 1,000,000 feet, but the 
stock is moving continually, as the compaany ships it out very rapidly, and the aggre- 

























CHESTNUT LOGS OF PAXTON LUMBER COMPANY AT SPRUCE PINE, N. C. 
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SAME, ONE WEEK LATER, SHOWING REMARKABLE PROGRESS OF WORK. 


SPLENDID SUCCESS OF A PROGRESSIVE HARDWOOD CONCERN. 


gate that can be handled in a year is large. It has in- 
stalled the most modern lumber wagons, buggies ete. on 
the Bristol sorting yard, so as to give quick service. 

The officers of the company are Fred K. Paxton, presi- 
dent; H. E. Pierpont, vice president; V. K. Simpson, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Charles E. Paxton is sales manager in the Bristol 
offices, and the company is preparing to open a branch 
office in the eastern territory with T. W. Lewis in charge, 
at Hagerstown, Md. 

H. E, Pierpont, vice president of the company, is gen- 
eral freight agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railway and is a prominent businesss man of Chicago. He 
visits the company frequently and is delighted with the 
splendid progress it has made. 

The company has erected a commodious office building 
at its planing mill and yards and has installed all the 
modern office appliances, including phonograph dictators 
operated by electric motors, and other conveniences for 
the more expeditious handling of the large and growing 
business. 

The Paxton Lumber Company has enjoyed an excellent 
trade and makes an earnest effort to merit it. The com- 
pany is laying the foundation for a much larger business 
and has plans for the material enlargement of it before 
a great while. It is backed by strong, young, aggressive 
men and has ample capital, so that it is not handicapped 
in any way. Every man connected with the company in 
an official or semiofficial way, with the single exception 
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of Mr. Pierpont, is a practical lumberman, who knows the business from the stump up. 
_ That the Paxton Lumber Company is destined to become a most important factor 
in the lumber trade is the confident prophecy of all its friends, and they believe that 


its splendid and wholesome growth justifies this prediction. 
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LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. | 








IN THE MIDDLE-MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Improvement Shown in Yellow Pine—Disquieting Re- 
ports Concerning the Crop Situation—Naval Hero 
at Head of Lumber Concern. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 2.—The yellow pine market 
shows considerable improvement this week. All dealers 
unite in this verdict. July witnessed a gradual upward 
tendency in the market. The worst feature of the situa- 
tion this week is the precarious condition of the corn 
crop in certain sections of the Southwest. Excessive 
heat and dry weather threaten destruction to the corn, 
and this is holding back a trade that otherwise would 
be in evidence at this time. Another deterring factor 
in the market is the -unstable condition of the stock 
situation. But trade none the less seems to be settling 
to a firm basis and this month doubtless will see a de- 
cided uplift in the market. 

The realty market in St. Louis was quiet during July, 
but not nearly so much so as was expected at the be- 
ginning of the month. The volume of business was 
seasonably satisfactory. Many of the deals were small, 
but the transactions totaled more than 1,100 deeds. 
There are more big deals pending at this writing than 
there have been at any other corresponding period in the 
history of the St. Louis realty market. Building opera- 
tions were active during the month. Architects and 
contractors declare that this activity will not diminish 
this summer. Building operations during July exceeded 
$2,000,000. More than 800 permits were issued during 
the month. Permits were issued for 602 buildings, cost- 
ing $1,861,513, and alterations totaled 199, costing 
$114,837. 

Receipts of lumber at St. Louis by rail last month 
aggregated 16,584 cars. Receipts during July last year 
were 14,738 cars, or 1,846 cars more in 1910 than in 
1909; river receipts 67,000 feet against 183,000 feet, or 
116,000 feet more in 1909 than in 1910; shipments by 
rail 10,229 cars against 9,872 cars, or 357 cars more 
this year than last; river shipments 13,000 feet against 
92,000 feet, or 79,000 feet more last year than this. 

Reports from Charleston, S. C., indicate that lack of 
conservation of the pine forests of the South, wasteful 
methods of boxing and scraping the trees in turpentine 
operations and the general recklessness of the yellow 
pine operators have brought the country face to face 
with a crisis in the naval stores industry. The present 
shortage in the production of spirits of turpentine and 
rosin, with the consequent high prices, has resulted in 
serious consideration being givefi the suggestion that sub- 
stitutes for these products must be discovered before 
many years. A meeting will be held at Atlanta, Ga., 
October 7 for the purpose of organizing the Southern 
Conservation Association, at which time the question of a 
change in the method of working trees for turpentine will 
be one of the principal topics of discussion. 

August J. Molt, bidding for the St. Louis office of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, submitted the lowest 
bid to the Mississippi river commission, for the delivery 
of piling during the fiscal year to end June 30, 1911, 
and secured the contract. This piling will be used in the 
improvement of the Mississippi river between St. Louis 
and Cairo, Ill. The quantity to be furnished is inde- 
terminate. It will aggregate approximately 15,000 
sticks, averaging 50 feet in length. This will be the 
equivalent of 15,000,000 feet log scale, and in tonnage 
the equal of 1,000 cars of rough lumber. 

Rear Admiral Robley Evans, retired, has become a 
lumberman, after a long and varied career as a sea 
fighter. He has been made president of the Mexican- 
American Lumber Company to succeed W. H. Hollister, 
who has been made first vice president. Mr. Evans also 
has been made a director of the company to succeed G. 
W. Fassett. W. H. Stevenson, comptroller of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, has been made treasurer of 
the Mexican-American Lumber Company, succeeding 
C. J. Lewis, who becomes assistant treasurer. 

President E. Grayson, of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Company, says there has been a decided firming up 
in the yellow pine market this week. Inquiries are com- 
ing in freely and there are more orders on the books. 
Moreover, the price tone of the market is improved. All 
items are bringing more than they did two weeks ago. 

Frank Goepel, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, 
reports that there is an improved tone in the yellow pine 
market, reflected in the increasing volume of orders 
and in collections. Demand has so far improved as to 
make it imperative on the part of his company to cull 
its customers. Stocks at milling points are low. Many 
orders are being turned down that a week or two ago 
would have received speedy attention. 

C. M. Jennings, of the Berthold & Jennings .Lumber 
Company, says there has been some improvement in the 
general tone of the market this week, particularly in the 
railroad branch. Considerable car stock is being bought 
this week at improved prices. 

Alf Bennett, president of the Alf Bennett Lumber 
Company, states that business is considerably improved 
this week. Inquiries and orders are better and prices 
have advanced, The Bennett company is holding strictly 
to the advanced prices. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whitmarsh and family arrived in 
St. Louis today to join Mr. Whitmarsh’s brother Tom 
and the latter’s family. The party will leave on a four 
weeks’ trip along the Canadian ‘‘ Alps,’’ making Van- 
couver, B, C., and the Yellowstone park on the way back. 

Frank Pierce, of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Company, 
says he finds considerable improvement in trade gen- 
erally. Inquiries are coming in more freely, he says, 
and sales are easier to make, at prices somewhat 
advanced. 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Dismal Rumors Concerning Crop Situation Given 
Quietus — Recent Rains Assure Record Crops 
Throughout Southwest—Notes of the Trade. 
Kansas City, Mo., July 30.—To counteract the alarm- 

ing crop reports of the last ten days concerning corn, a 
heavy rain this week assured one of the largest yields 
the West ever has grown. B. F. Yoakum, president of 
the Frisco lines, says that large crops are being har- 
vested all over the Southwest. What is lost in wheat, 
Mr. Yoakum says, is more than made up by the hay and 
oats crop. Arkansas and Oklahoma have full cotton 
crops that are 20 percent greater in acreage than last 
year. Corn, he says, is damaged in Oklahoma, but wheat 
makes up for the deficit. Crops in Texas will be much 
better than last year. Mr. Yoakum says the Southwest 
has a great year of general prosperity before it. 

The day of the alarmist is over in the Southwest. 
Farmers are too busy marketing their crops and making 
ready to sow another to buy lumber, but the usual build- 
ing will be done and lumber dealers will have nothing 
to complain of the amount of lumber they will sell this 
fall. It is generally expected that prices will go higher. 

U. S. Epperson, manager for the Lumbermen’s Under- 
writing Alliance, has been on the sick list for a month. 
He is now recovering slowly, and soon will take a much 
needed vacation at a resort where he may have complete 
rest. Mr. Epperson’s recent report of his company, 
bulletin 39, is a remarkably interesting and valuable cir- 
cular, and every millman should get a copy from Mr. 


. Epperson. 


Duval Jackson, manager for the Southwestern Lumber 
Company, is on a vacation trip through the Great Lakes, 
up the St. Lawrence and down the Atlantic coast to 
New York. Harry Gorsuch, secretary of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, is making an extended 
trip through the East on pleasure and business. 

T. Gunter, manager for the Glenn Lumber Company, 
is making a tour of the mills in Texas. Capt. J. B. 
White, of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange, is at 
his summer home at Chautauqua, N. Y. W. A. Pickering, 
of the Pickering Lumber Company, has returned from 
an automobile trip to Colorado. L. V. Graham, manager 
for the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company in Kansas 
City, returned this week from a trip to points in Texas. 

M. M. Riner, manager for the M. M. Riner Lumber 


Company, is on the sick list, but is making a good re- 
covery. If all goes well Mr. Riner will be ready for 
business soon. ,. 

The Duncan Lumber Company has sold all its yards in 
Kansas and gone out of the yellow pine business. The 
company is establishing yards now in Montana, where 
it will handle west coast stock only. 

Bert J. Wright will move his wholesale office to Falls 
City, Neb., where he is putting in a retail yard. Mr. 
Wright will give most of his time to the retail trade 
after his office is moved. 

The proudest man in Kansas City is Fred J. Bannister, 
secretary-treasurer of the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 
Mr. Bannister, who has just turned 40, became ‘‘ grand- 
pa’’ July 22. On that date a daughter was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. E. C. N. Brown, of Kansas City. Mrs. 
Brown formerly was Louise Bannister. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


Optimism Over Bumper Crops—Great Trade Uplift 
Expected by Fall—Lumber Moving More Freely— 
Visiting Lumbermen. 


BEAuMONT, TEX., July 28.—Business generally is fully 
up to expectations. The same spirit of optimism over 
bumper crops prevails and, as the farmers will be lib- 
eral buyers of all that the cities will have to sell, it is 
fair to presume that the coming fall and winter will 
see a great uplift in trade generally. Beaumont con- 
cerns are selling their goods over a wide territory, and 
the area is being enlarged all the time. The Southeast 
Texas Fair, which will be held in this city in November, 
will do a great deal in promoting the interests of this 
section. 

Building is active in the city and throughout the coun- 
try. There is a good movement of lumber and a better 
feeling is apparent. Inquiries are increasing. Texas 
has flattering crop prospects, which have greatly encour- 
aged lumbermen. With a general revival and intense 
activity in trade, generally, with the restoration of con- 
fidence among railroad interests and the outlook for rail- 
road construction, the demand for yellow pine inevitably 
will show an enormous increase by early fall. 

Among recent visitors were W. H. Aldridge, a prom- 
inent lumberman of the state; L. F. Haslam, a lumber- 
man of Pickering, La., and R. L. Weatherby, with the 
Kirby Lumber Company, at Silsbee. Dave Woodhead, a 
prominent lumberman of the city, is a Dallas visitor. 

R. W. Frazier, general purchasing agent for the Cow- 
ham system of Portland cement plants, visited Beaumont 
this week, and placed a large order with the Industrial 
Lumber Company, with whom he has been doing busi- 
ness for a number of years. 





PATENT SIDE HEAD SETTING STAND. 


The S. A. Woods Machine Company, Boston, Mass., 
specialist in planers, has brought out a new setting de- 
vice for setting the cutters on its convertible disc side 
heads. This is a further adaptation of the principle 
used in the Woods patented radial gage, which has been 
so successful in setting planing knives on the top and 
bottom cutterheads. 

The new device is known as the roller setting stand. 
The rollers shown mounted on the spindles are made to 
conform to the patterns of tongues and grooves desired. 
For setting the grooving head, as shown in the illustra- 

















NEW DEVICE FOR SETTING CUTTERS ON CONVDERT- 
- IBLE DISC SIDE HEADS. 


tion, it is assumed that the jointing cutters have been 
set and ground, or trued on the machines, to the required 
position. The member carrying the grooving cutters 
is then placed in position and the grooved roller is 
pushed in toward the head until it is somewhat inside 


‘ the face of the jointing cutters. The head is then 


forced around by hand, which serves to crowd the roller 
back until the jointing knife will pass its base. In 


this position the slide is locked and the grooving cutter 
brought slightly out beyond its true position without 
its holding bolt being tightened. By again turning the 
head by the roller the grooving cutter will be forced or 
crowded back into the head until its point will pass the 
bottom of the groove in the roller, which is its true posi- 
tion, and it is clamped in place by the nut shown above 
the cutter. 

The roller for setting the tongue cutters is used to 
set the cutters vertically to give the proper width of 
tongue, and it affords a very rapid means of giving any 
freedom of tongue desired, or accurately setting the 
cutters to the proper width of tongue. 

This patent setting stand is made with great accuracy 
and every adjustment desired is provided for, together 
with means for locking the spindle mounting the cutter- 
head so as to resist the strain of the wrenches, which- 





age or ree 





SETTING CUTTERS ON CONVERTIBLE DISC SIDE 
HEADS. 


ever way they may be used. 

The illustration showing the man setting cutters on the 
head gives an idea of the proper method of handling the 
roller for testing the position of the cutters. The 
accuracy and delicacy with which the fingers will 
feel the slightest touch of the cutter upon the roller is 
surprising and gives the most accurate means known for 
the purpose. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


English Capital Enlisted in Two-Million-Dollar Enter- 
prise Floated by Seattle Lumberman-Financier— 
Lumbermen Engage in Flour Milling Operation. 
SEATTLE, WaSH., July 30.—While abroad Lester W. 

David, of Seattle, who recently returned from a four 

months’ trip, visited the principal cities of Europe, 

studying methods and conditions in connection with the 
manufacture of pulp, and buying machinery for the 
extensive pulp and saw mills under construction by the 

Ocean Falls Company, Limited, at Ocean Falls, B. C., 

of which he is president and managing director. 

The company has a saw mill in operation that is cut- 
ting about 50,000 feet a day, which lumber is being used 
in the construction of a pulp mill that will have a daily 
capacity of 150 tons of dry pulp or 300 tons ready for 
the market; a saw mill and woodworking plant that will 
have a daily capacity of over 500,000 feet of lumber; a 
large modern hotel, public hall, church, schoolhouse, 
store, residences for the hundreds of employees and their 
families, and extensive dock and wharves. The company 
also is pushing the work of harnessing its water power, 
which will develop 20,000-horsepower. 

Mr. David was successful in interesting English capital 
and disposing of the $2,000,000 bond issue of the Ocean 
Falls Company, Limited, in London, and has associated 
with him in this enterprise such representative financiers 
as Ion Hamilton Benn, M. P., of the Western Canada 
Trust Company, Limited, London; Price & Pierce, Lim- 
ited, of London; Kleinwort, Sons & Co., bankers, Lon- 
don; Watt, Watt & Co., ship owners; William Price, 
M. P., Quebec, Que., vice president of the Union Bank 
of Canada and director of the Ocean Falls Company, 
Limited; George E: Drummond and Thomas J. Drum- 
mond, of Montreal, Que., and many others of high stand- 
ing in the financial world. 

The machinery for the pulp mills and water power will 
be shipped direct from England to Ocean Falls. Since 
his return Mr, David has closed contracts with Clark 
Bros., of Belmont, N. Y., for the entire equipment of the 
large saw mill, which will be one of the largest, uptodate 
export mills in operation. Mr. David also has visited 
the Portland plant of the Monarch Lumber Company, of 
which he is president, and reports that its large mill 
is cutting about 250,000 feet daily. Its small mill will 
be cutting in a few days, which will bring this company’s 
output up to more than 300,000 feet a day. 

This plant is an illustration of the way Mr. David does 
things. It is one of the most modern saw mills in the 
world. The power plant is in a concrete building and 
consists of two 1,000-horsepower steam turbine electric 
generators and one 2,000-horsepower Corliss engine. This 
makes it possible to use slabs, sawdust and other refuse 
that usually goes into the burner. So much power is pro- 
duced that the Monarch Lumber Company supplies power 
to the Union Meat Company and various other industries 
near by. It has five large concrete dry kilns, constructed 
to steam and kiln dry lumber, an electrically driven 
planing mill of sufficient capacity to take care of the 
entire output, and in fact all the modern equipment that 
could be installed in an uptodate plant of this kind. 

_ The Regal Lumber Company, at Van Zandt, this state, 
is running steadily and turning out over 50,000 feet 
daily. This plant is owned and operated by the Lester 

W. David Company, which also owns and operates shingle 

mills at Blaine, Van Zandt and Sedro Woolley that have 

a capacity of 500,000 feet a day. 


Lumbermen to Make Flour in Seattle. 


Excellent progress is being made by the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Company, of Seattle, recently incorporated in 
this state with a capital of $400,000, in the construction 
of a large flour mill plant on the water front. The fol- 
lowing named officers of this company are all extensively 
interested in the lumber business in the South and in 
timber lands in the West: O. W. Fisher, Bozeman, 
Mont., president; J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo., vice 
president ; Will P. Fisher, Seattle, treasurer, and O. D. 
Misher, Seattle, secretary and general manager. The 
board of trustees in addition to the above consists of 
J. L, Grandin, jr., Boston, Mass.; M. A. Arnold, Seat- 
tle; George W. Dulany, Hannibal, Mo.; 8. A. Cordz, 
Seattle, and Burr Fisher, Bozeman, Mont. The Fishers 
are heavily interested in the Grandin Coast Timber Com- 
pany, with headquarters in the White building, Seattle, 
and with Capt. J. A. White in the Missouri Lumber & 
Mining Exchange, Grandin, Mo., and are well known to 
the lumber trade throughout the country. The plant will 
consist of two flour mills, each having a daily capacity 
of 1,000 barrels. The offices of the company are in the 
White building. 


To Reside on Willapa Harbor. 


: Few retail lumber dealers in the middle West are bet- 
tee known than Ralph Burnside, of the Hawkeye Lumber 
~ompany, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, a lineyard concern operat- 
ing about twenty yards. As is well known, Mr. Burn- 
side always has taken an active interest in association 
eee | having been president of the Northwestern Lum- 
ee 's Association, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
inn., and a director of it for many years. Two or 
West years ago Mr. Burnside acquired interests in the 
bre particularly in the Willapa Lumber Company, of 
at ae About the first of this year he came west 
Bur : been at Raymond most of the time since. Mr. 
prea e€ was in Seattle this week, at which time he 
ed that he would leave about the middle of August 


for a month’s absence on a visit to his home at Oska- 
logsa. On his return he will make his permanent home 
at Raymond, as he intends to devote all of his time to 
the business of the Willapa Lumber Company, of which 
he is vice president. Mr. Burnside and F. C. Shumaker, 
secretary and treasurer of the company, will be the 
active men in charge. 


Eastern Door Man Arrives. 


Frank H. Libbey, of Oshkosh, Wis., has been spending 
several weeks in Seattle and other Puget Sound points 
looking into the lumber and sash and door manufacturing 
industry. Mr. Libbey is an experienced sash and door 
manufacturer, having been at the head of the old Will- 
iamson & Libbey Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, for many 
years. It was founded by his father, the late Daniel 
Libbey, in the early ’50s. Mr. Libbey came to the 
Coast via the Santa Fe to southern California, then to 
San Francisco. After looking into the redwood and 
pine door manufacture he came north to Portland and 
Columbia river points. For the last month he has been 
visiting lumber manufacturing points on Puget sound 
and in British Columbia. While in Seattle Mr. Libbey 
is a guest of William Ruckman, a former Oshkosh saw 
mill machinery manufacturer and a boyhood friend of 
Mr. Libbey. Mr. Libbey is very well pleased with what 
he has seen of the West and probably will decide to 
remain in this territory. 


The Charter Situation. 


Chartering on the Pacific coast remains quiet. Rates 
in the coastwise trade are still about 24 cents less than 
during the winter and early spring and are weak at this 
point. The offshore charter market is also weak and 
uncertain. With many foreign bottoms in sight at Coast 
ports idle vessels are anxious for outgoing fixtures. The 
Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast in its 
weekly freight circular reports the following recent 
fixtures: 

Steamer Shna Yak, Columbia river to the South, $4.25; 
schooner Bangor, Columbia river to San Diego, $4.25; 
schooner Americana, Grays harbor to Sydney, 31s 3d; 
barkentine John Palmer, Grays or Willapa harbor to 
Sydney, 31s 3d; schooner W. H. Talbot, Grays harbor 
to Sydney, 32s 6d, or Brisbane, 33s; schooner Inca, 
Astoria to a New Zealand port, 33s 9d; schooner H. K. 
Hall, Puget sound to Sydney, 31s, or Melbourne, 35s; 
schooner Admiral, Grays harbor to Guaymas, $5.25; 
barkeutine Hawaii, Grays harbor to Valparaiso, 43s 9d. 

Taylor P. Kalbach, son of John A. Kalbach, of the 
Kalbach Lumber Company, Oskaloosa, Iowa, was a vis- 
itor in Seattle this week. Mr. Kalbach expects to enter 
the forestry department of the University of Washington 
this coming fall and until it opens in September is 
spending the time visiting points of interest in western 
Washington, making his headquarters with friends at 
Raymond, Wash. 

M. W. Judd, of the M. W. Judd Lumber Company, and 
Carl Lewis, of the E. H. Lewis Lumber Company, both 
of this city, were the Seattle representatives in the 
tennis tournament held at Portland, Ore., last week. 
They made a very creditable showing in the singles and 
doubles, qualifying for the semi-finals. 

The British steamship Melville Dollar, of the Robert 
Dollar line, is loading creosoted ties at Eagle harbor, 
just across the Sound from Seattle. This boat took on 
a portion of its cargo, amounting to 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber, at Grays harbor. It will have about 3,500,000 
feet of lumber aboard when it leaves at the end of the 
week for the orient. 


Pushing Coast Lumber in New England. 

F. W. Roblin, formerly representative for the North- 
west Lumber Company, of Seattle, with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., has accepted a position with the Atlas 
Lumber & Shingle Company, of this city. Mr. Roblin 
started on a trip working his way east this week, and 
his first week’s work speaks well for his success as a 
business getter. Mr. Roblin will continue his trip east, 
pushing the sale of high grade fir and cedar lumber in 
the New England states. As Mr. Roblin’s former home 
was in Boston and he has traveled that territory he 
should be particularly well fitted for this position. It 
is the company’s idea to open up larger territory for 
their products and it looks for good results. The com- 
pany has come to the conclusion that it is well worth 
while to send a good salaried man, acquainted with con- 
ditions at both ends of the line and one that knows how 
to furnish the needs of his trade into this territory, 
rather than to, as heretofore, depend upon commission 
salesmen to sell its products in a territory in which 
planer coast products have not been thoroughly intro- 
duced. 

The Skagit Trading Company is the name of a new 
corporation, which is a subsidiary of the Atlas Lumber 
& Shingle Company, of this city, the incorporators being 
A. B. Graham, Charles E. Patten and D. W..Bass. This 
company has purchased a general store of Hughes & 
Blake, at McMurray, Wash., where the Atlas Lumber 
& Shingle Company operates a lumber and shingle mill. 
The new company is incorporated for $15,000, with D. W. 
Bass as manager. A complete line of general merchan- 
dise will be carried. 

The Metropolitan Shingle Company, this city, has given 
up its offices in the Henry building and will discontinue 
business August 1. This company was organized about 
six months ago with R. L. Chapin as principal stock- 
holder and manager. Mr. Chapin fenmneehy was the head 
of the West Coast Shingle Company, of Tacoma. He 
sold out his interests in that company when he came to 


- 


Seattle to form the new company a few months ago. 
Since coming to Seattle he has found it very inconvenient 
to attend to his interests in Tacoma and he has decided 
therefore to give up his business in this city. The Metro- 
politan Shingle Company conducted a wholesale shingle 
business. 

8S. L. Johnson, sales manager for the Grays Harbor 
Commercial Company, of this city, with mills at Cos- 
mopolis, says his company continues to experience a 
strong demand for lumber and shingles: 

We are shipping to our full capacity, and have a good 
supply of orders on hand for lumber and shingles. In fact, 
many of our orders are for material that is wanted at once, 
and we have had two cancelations of high grade material 
this week because it could not be shipped quickly a. > 
This indicates a strong demand for building material. e 
always have aimed to manufacture high grade lumber and 
shingles, and for this reason we almost always have a 
steady demand from the trade that wants good material 
and knows that it will be right when it gets it. 

The Dresher Lumber Company, of this city, which 
heretofore has maintained offices at 418 Leary building, 
will join the lumber colony in the White and Henry 
buildings, August 1, when it will move its offices to 917 
White building, formerly occupied by the lowa Lumber 
Company. J. F. Dresher, manager for the company, 
recently returned from a six weeks’ trip through the 
middle West and East. He reports a successful selling 
trip, although he says that many lumber dealers in the 
East and middle West claim that business is quiet and 
lay the blame to the fact that too many people who 
can not afford it are spending their money for auto- 
mobiles. 

C. I. Barnes, of the Toledo office of Barnes & Mauk, 
arrived in Seattle Saturday of last week, on one of his 
periodical visits to the Coast. Mr. Barnes comes to the 
Coast about three times a year and on this trip will 
spend about two weeks in Seattle and other Puget sound 
points. Barnes & Mauk are wholesalers of Pacific coast 
forest products and handle a large volume of red cedar 
shingles. The Seattle office is in charge of H. S. Stine, 
who is well known in lumber circles on this Coast. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES, 


Lumberman Takes Precedence Ex-Officio at Military 
Tournament—Mill’s Good Record for Six Months’ 
Run—Chicago Demand Quiet. 


TacoMA, WASH., July 28.—No event ever taking place 
in Tacoma has proved so much a success as the military 
tournament being given this week in the stadium under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce, the president 
of which is Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, president of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manvfacturers’ Association. T. E. Ripley, vice 
president of the Wheeler-Osgood Company, is chairman of 
the tournament committee, and both men have had about 
the busiest week in their experience. The tournament 
is being given by 2,000 regulars, the pick of the United 
States army. Every performance has been attended by 
from 20,000 to 25,000 people. There is no profit for the 
Chamber of Commerce or the city in the enterprise, the 
chamber guaranteeing the expense the government is put 
to and the proceeds above expense going to the army. 
The week has been more than a financial success and one 
of the biggest ads Tacoma ever had, say Major Griggs 
and Mr. Ripley. 

The Defiance Lumber Company has made a splendid 
record at its mill for the first six months of 1910, From 
January 1 to July 1 the plant operated continuously with 
a loss of but six and one-half hours, the daily output 
averaging 110,000 feet. The mill was not closed for re- 
pairs during the six months and the time lost was Janu- 
ary 1, when a severe storm swept the Tacoma water 
front, making it impossible to get logs to the mill. The 
Defiance mill was built in 1906 and began operations 
January 1, 1907. It has a daily capacity of 120,000 feet. 


The company is doing a large volume of cargo business. 


in addition to its regular rail trade and recently has en- 
tered the local market with the opening of a roadway 
down the water front to the mill. Besides deep water 
shipping facilities it has rail facilities for all the roads 
entering Tacoma. L. L. Doud, one of Tacoma’s best 
known lumbermen, is at the head of this company. 

The Tacoma Mill Company was lowest bidder on fur- 
nishing 2,647,903 feet of lumber to the United States 
quartermaster’s department in the Philippines, for which 
tenders were opened this week. The Tacoma Mill Com- 
pany bid $53,794.26 f. 0. b., Manila. The company of- 
fered loading 500,000 feet August 6; 1,500,000 feet about 
August 28, and the remainder in September; earlier than 
any of the other bidders, most of whom asked forty days 
after the award of the contract. The freight rate from 
Puget sound is about $6.65 and from the Columbia river 
about $6.50. Other bidders were: The Pacific Export 
Lumber Company, Portland, $54,286.67; Hind, Rolph & 
Co., $60,239.79; Ernest Laidlaw, Portland, $57,169.82; 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., $55,008.65. All bids were f. o. b. 
Manila. 

The Winkleman Lumber Company expects to have its 
new Central Mill Company plant in the Center street dis- 
trict sawing regularly next week. Trackage to the mill 
is being laid this week. The plant will cut about 40,000 
a day. Ray Winkleman, of these companies, says of 
market conditions: 

The market is very quiet, particularly in the Chicago 
district. The Atlantic coast demand is much better and we 
have a number of orders from that territory, including two 
just in from Pennsylvania. Our men report good pr 
however. The dullness is only seasonable. 

The Robert Dollar Steamship Company is shipping con- 
siderable lumber from Tacoma and other north Pacific 
coast ports to the orient for the Imperial railways of 
north China on a contract awarded to the American con- 
cern at $142,640 against German and British bidders. 
The Dollar steamers take lumber over and return with 
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Investment Talk No. 1. 


WIT 


Retail Lumbermen. 


HVE you ever given serious study to 
the exceptional security to be had 
in the bonds of well established lumber 
companies of high standing when secured 
by first mortgage on well located timber 
lands, on a basis of not to exceed 50% of 
their ready market value? 


E have loaned about $40,000,000 
during the past six years to a group 

of the strongest lumber manufacturers in 
this country in the form of first mortgage 


Timber Land bonds. 


VER 60 per cent of these bonds have been 
bought by Banks and Trust Companies. 


HERE has been no Loss or Default of ‘Inter- 


est or Principal on any of these bonds. 


END for our booklet “Making a Timber 
Land Bond Issue.” It will be valuable to you. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Building, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








‘LUMBERMEN 


We recommend for Investment 


$2'75,000 


Conasauga Lumber Company 


( Conasauga, Tennessee ) 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
6% BONDS 


(1) Secured by absolute closed First Mortgage on 33,000 
acres of virgin timber lands and modern mill, equipment, etc. 

(2) Timber mortgaged (168,400,000 feet), as cruised by 
reliable estimator. Its merchantable value conservatively 
appraised at three times the amount of bonds. 











(3) Property profitably operated by successful and 
practical lumbermen who have a large cash equity in the 
enterprise. 


(4) Sinking fund will retire all the bonds before 60 per 
cent. of the timber is cut. 


Price, Par and Interest, Yielding 6% 
Bonds Ready for Delivery. 


Charles M. Smith & Co. 


BANKERS 








\ Firat National Bank Blég. CHICAGO, ILL. 








iron ore for the Irondale Steel Company’s plant at 
Trohdale. 

Harrison G. Foster, of St. Paul, Minn., representative 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, and son of 
Addison G. Foster, vice president of the company, is in 
Tacoma on a brief trip home. He is accompanied by 
his eldest son, Hart Gibson Foster. Owing to the illness 
of their little daughter, Mrs. Foster was not able to ac- 
company her husband. 

The Howell-Hill Mill Company is building a shingle 
mill of about 60,000-foot capacity, near MeMillan, on 
the Northern Pacific this side of Orting. The company 
also is rebuilding the dry kiln it recently lost by fire at 
its Orting plant. The kiin will have a capacity of about 
800,000 shingles. Speaking of shingle market conditions, 
Clarence E. Hill, of this company, said yesterday: 

The market is quiet. and about as low as it will go. It 
has been picking up a little the last few days and I think 
will pick up slowly and gradually until about the middle of 
August, and before that time we do not expect much busi- 
ness. Transit lines are low and storage stocks are low, 
which is rather unusual with a slow market, but many of 
the mills are idle. Market quotations are $1.70 to $1.75 on 
stars and $2.10 on clears. 

The Wheeler-Osgood Company has taken out permits 
to erect two large mill sheds at its sawmill plant on the 
waterway, recently damaged by fire. The sheds will cost 
$1,500. Robert James, who has been rate clerk for the 
Northern Pacific in the offices of Henry Blakeley, general 
western freight agent of the road, has resigned and ac- 
cepted a position as traffic manager with the Wheeler- 
Osgood Company. Mr. James is regarded as one of the 
best traffic experts in Tacoma railroad circles. 

The British steamer Strathlorne was dispatched by the 
Tacoma Mill Company this week for Melbourne for G. W. 
MeNear with 3,102,215 feet of lumber, 2,103,000 lath and 
100,000 pickets. The value of its cargo aggregated 
$48,000. The Nelson-Johanson Mill Company also dis- 
patched the schooner Lottie Bennett with 750,000 feet for 
San Pedro. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Reports of Crop Failure Greatly Exaggerated—Everett 
Lumbermen to Attend Manufacturers’ Convention 
at Tacoma—Fire Fighters’ Good Work. 

EVERETT, WASH., July 29.—The impression is growing 
among lumber manufacturers in this section of the 
Northwest that the reported crop failures are something 
like Mark Twain’s response to the published statement 
that he was dead, wherein the famous humorist replied: 
‘‘The report of my death is greatly exaggerated.’’ 

The situation in selling circles is better than it was a 
week or two ago, according to the Ferry-Baker Lumber 
Company. The McWilliams & Henry Company reports 
a cheerful outlook. Tomorrow a large number of Everett 
manufacturers will journey to Tacoma to attend the meet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Schooner Winslow has completed loading 700,000 feet 
of lumber and 50,000 shingles for the Pacific Timber 
Company and is on its way to Redondo. 

Schooner Willie k. Hume cleared a few days ago with 
860,000 feet from the Clark Nickerson Lumber Company 
for San Francisco. 

Schooner A. M. Baxter is taking on lumber at the 
Crown Lumber Company in Mukilteo. 

From Mount Vernon comes the report that the Mount 
Vernon Lumber & Manufacturing Company’s two wood- 
working plants are in active operation to meet a notice- 
able growth in demand for building, structural and finish- 
ing material. 

The statement is made that interests associated with 
the H. C. Boleom Lumber Company, of Seattle, intend 
erecting a combination mill near Monroe, a town a few 
miles from Everett. It is further stated that the pro- 
posed plant will be known as the Andrews & Boleom 
Company. 

Deputy Fire Warden C. C. Brown has made a report 
of the fight against forest fires near the properties of 
the Codperative Lumber Company and the Snohomish 
Logging Company, when the entire countryside united 
in combatting the flames until the rains of last week 
stopped their progress. The fire fighters saved for the 
Coodperative company a body of timber valued at $50,000 
and 12,000 cords of shingle bolts. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Shingle Prices Decline Considerably—Mill Hands 
Scarce—Mills Taking Advantage of Lull to Curtail 
Output. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., July 30.—There seems to be a lull 
in the lumber business due, presumably, to the season, 
but it is feared by many that the tendency to a money 
stringency is responsible. Although prices have not 
been noticeably reduced on lumber, shingle prices have 
declined considerably, and the scarcity of orders will 
have a demoralizing effect on lumber as well. It is 
probable that many mills will close, and this will stim- 
ulate business to a great extent. 

Men are scarce on account of the large number that 
are going to the grain fields, and for this reason many 
of the mills and camps will take advantage of the lull 
in business, and curtail their output of all kinds of tim- 
ber products. 

The last week has been a serious one for timber owners, 
for many fires have been burning in all parts of the 
state, and some of the losses have been heavy. The mill 
owners on the South Bend line’ of the Northern Pacific 
and on the Gray’s harbor branches have been particu- 
larly heavy losers. Much green timber has been injured. 

The decision of the judge in chancery as to freight 
rates is a blow to lumbermen, and is but one more event 


in the chain that has made the lumber business a pre- 
carious one for the last few years. 

George Martin,*who thas been in Minnesota for five 
months, will reach home this week. 

F. B. Hubbard, of the Eastern Railway & Lumber 
Company, is in the East. He is booking good business 
in all lines of lumber. 





OREGON. 











ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Big Order for Extra Long Bridge Timbers—Large 
Number of Foreign Orders Mainstay of the Lumber 
Pisiness—Minimum Log Surplus. 

PORTLAND, ORE., July 30.—The Portland Lumber Com- 
pany has booked an order for log sticks to be used in 
the construction of bridges by the Pacific Railway & 
Navigation Company, subsidiary of the Harriman system, 
building from Hillsboro to Tillamook. The sticks will 
be 84 feet long, varying from 12x24 to 16x24. The tim- 
bers will be used in building spans 200 feet long. They 
will be shipped to Tillamook next week in a large sea- 
going barge towed by the tug Vosburg, of Nehalem. Two 
bridges will be built over the Nehalem river and one 
bridge over the Salmonberry. Each bridge will require 
about 150,000 feet of material. A still larger bridge, in 
which will enter 500,000 feet of lumber, is being built on 
the same line near Timber Station, over a draw called 
Hydle creek, but no very long timbers will be required in 
it, as the spans are comparatively short. This bridge 
will be 150 feet high over the water. 

The Portland Lumber Company is cutting on large 
foreign orders, the British steamer Hazel Dollar having 
just reached its docks to take cn 3,500,000 feet of fir for 
North China. The British steamer Riverdale left the 
mills this week with 3,000,000 feet of fir for Tsingtau. 

But for a large number of orders from foreign ports, 
the lumber business would be quiet, but under the cir- 
cumstances the mills are all running full time. A brisk 
local business also is instrumental in taking care of the 
output despite the midsummer dullness of the California 
and rail markets. 

The logging business is in good shape with less logs in 
the water than was expected. The long shutdown of the 
camps last year is having a telling effect and the surplus 
has been reduced to the minimum. The camps are all in 
steady operatilon, but considerable time has been devoted 
during the last three weeks to fighting fire. 

J. A. Byerly, manager for the Silver Lake Railway & 
Logging Company, with camps at Castle Rock, was in this 
city this week. He reports that his company has had very 
little trouble with fire this season. Mr. Byerly explains 
that this may be attributed to the fact that his company 
burns its slashings early in the season before the dry 
weather sets in. He believes that if this was done by 
all loggers the danger of destructive fires would be re- 
duced greatly. 

The Mountain Timber Company, with offices in this city 
and mills and logging camps at Kalama and vicinity, has 
closed orders for 2,000,000 feet of fir for delivery in 
China. The mill is situated on the river with excellent 
shipping facilities, a large wharf recently having been 
completed. The company’s new logging road has been 
completed four miles into the country back of Kalama 
and logs are being hauled to the mill by rail, a much 
more satisfactory method than to drive them down the 
river. 

G. Walter Gates, of G. W. Gates & Co., wholesale lum- 
ber dealers, with offices in the Lumbermen’s building, 
says that the company is making large shipments, al- 
though this is the time of year when buying is light. 

C. K. Spaulding, of the Charles K. Spaulding Logging 
Company, with offices in this city and mills at Salem and 
Newberg, O., reports that the burning of the company’s 
mill at Independence caused a loss of approximately 
$7,000, including the value of $1,000 worth of lumber 
destroyed, covered by $4,000 insurance. Mr. Spaulding 
says it is not likely that the mill will be rebuilt soon, if 
at all, as it was only a small plant cutting principally for 
the local market. The Salem and Newberg mills are 
large plants, so that the destruction of the Independence 
plant in no way has affected the filling of orders with 
which the company is well supplied for some time. These 
mills are interested in the order placed a few weeks ago 
by the American Car & Foundry Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., for 40,000,000 feet of car material. 

From Elgin comes the report that the scarcity of har- 
vest help is so great in that district that the sawmill 
force of Newton Roberts has been laid off to let the men 
assist in making hay. Harvesting is in full swing in Ore- 
gon and the crops are abundant in many districts and 
more than fair in most. 

The Norwegian steamer Tricolor has been chartered to 
earry a cargo of fir from this port to Australia, the cargo 
to measure about 3,500,000 feet. The Norwegian steamer 
Titania, which arrived a few days ago with general cargo 
from Antwerp, has been chartcred by Heatley & Co. to 
earry 3,500,000 feet of fir from this port to Australia. 
The steamer will be loaded by J. J. Moore & Co. 

Forest fires have done serious damage in the vicinity 
of Union, one blaze having destroyed the Stoddard mill 
of the Union Pine Lumber Company. A number of dwell- 
ings occupied by employees were destroyed. ‘ 

For the purpose of acquainting timber owners with 
the fact that conservation and forest fire associations 
are not working under selfish motives but for the benefit 
of all concerned, E. T. Allen, forester of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association and secretary of the 
Oregon Forest Fire Association, has sent a circular letter 
to all the timber owners of the state, requesting them to 
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fill out a blank giving the amount of their holdings and 
whether or not they support a fire patrol. The circular 
follows: 


Present critical conditions in Oregon again emphasize the 
urgent need of active steps for better protection. You con- 
stantly feel the possibility of a fire in your own or your 
neighbor’s timber. Fire hazard is increasing with greater 
activity in logging and sawmill operations, more railroads 
and settlers. We must not only meet the situation as indi- 
vidual timbermen, but must look out for better public senti- 
ment. 

The Oregon Forest Fire Association has been formed to 
facilitate organized effort to these ends. It is made up of 
local associations, the boundaries of which have been estab- 
lished according to topographical conditions. Each of these 
is endeavoring to secure cojperation of all the timber in- 
terests within its district with the idea of reducing its fire 
risk in every way possible. 


Lumber shipments from Portland by water during July 
aggregated 21,826,032 feet, 12,520,032 having been 
shipped to foreign destinations and 9,306,000 to Cali- 
fornia. The offshore business was about the average for 
this time of year, but the coastwise shipments siffered a 
slight falling off. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 
MARSHFIELD, ORE., July 26.—The camp of the Simpson 
Lumber Company, at the lower end of the bay, is in 
operation. All of the camps of the company are now in 
operation. 
C. A. Smith, of Minneapolis, Minn., head of the C. A. 


Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company, which has 
interests at this place, has left after a week’s stay: 
Mr. Smith expected to be in this city when his new mill 
opened but was called to Portland, Ore. 

Robert S. Brookings, of St. Louis, Mc., and W. D. 
Brookings, of California, were in this city recently. They 
are members of, the Brookings Lumber & Box Factory, 
of Highland, Cal., and have gone to Curry county with 
their forester, William J. Ward, to look over the com- 
pany’s extensive timber holdings. The company owns 
25,000 acres of timber land in Curry county and a suit- 
able seaport site for a saw mill will be selected. 

George W. Smith has bought a large donkey engine, 
which he will use to pull: logs into the Pistol river in 
Curry county, where he is logging. 

E. E. Johnson, manager for the Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany, of Coquille, is building a costly home in that 
city. Mr. Johnson manages three mills on the Coquille 
river and the output under his control is about 150,000 
feet of lumber a day. 

R. H. Rosa, owner of the Rosa mill,.at Bandon, has 
returned from Portland, where he has been on business. 
He was accompanied home by his brother, F. 8. Rosa, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Esther Buhne sailed with a cargo of lumber last 
week. The steamer Nann Smith took out a large cargo 
and the steamer Redondo, of the Smith fleet, is due 
tomorrow to load lumber for California. The steamer 
Newport is in port and will leave tomorrow for Port 
Orford, in Curry county. 








THE INLAND EMPIRE TRADE. 








IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


Lumber Concern to Be Reorganized—Eastern Jobbers 
Place Large Orders with Potlatch Mills—Drouth Re- 
sponsible tor Layoff of Loggers. 

SPOKANE, WASH., July 30.—Plans are under way for 
the organization of the Empire Lumber Company, capi- 
talized for $5,000,000, to be headed by S. H. Bowman, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., to operate in the Arrow and Koo- 


tenai districts in British Columbia, just north of the , 


Washington line, where the Bowen interests will absorb 
the Yale-Columbia Lumber Company, of Nelson, B.C. It 
is given out that the mill destroyed at Werley last May 
will be rebuilt on a larger scale, also that the capacity of 
the mills now under operation by the two companies will 
be increased and that other plants may be established in 
various sections of British Columbia. 

Statistics compiled by Secretary Tarkington, of the 
Commercial Club, of Lewiston, Ida., show that the output 
of the mills in that district will be 100,000,000 feet this 
season. The cut in 1909 amounted to 20,000,000 feet, 
but with the addition of the big mill at Winchester this 
year, cutting 15,000,000 feet, and the new Turnbull mill 
in the Potlatch district, now being constructed—estimat- 
ing its ent at 60,000,000 feet tor the coming twelve 
months—the total output will establish a new record for 
lumber production in the Lewiston country. 

‘“We have orders booked ahead for 250 cars of lum- 
ber,’’ stated Harry A. Richards, head of the Falls City 
Lumber Company. ‘‘ We took orders last week for fifty- 
seven cars. There is a little drop off in orders this week, 
but from all indications the market is good and will be 
better.’? 

The Fidelity Lumber Company, of Spokane and New- 
port, has filed with the auditor of Stevens county a trust 
deed covering its timber holdings in the Pend Oreille 
valley in Washington and Idaho, to secure a loan from 
the Commercial Trust & Savings bank, of Chicago, IIL, 
amounting to $260,000. 

Thirty ears of lumber are shipped daily from the Pot- 
latch distriet over the Washington, [dzho, & Montana 
railway to Elk river, thence east over the main line of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound. Eastern jobbers 
have completed the placing of large orders with Potlatch 
mills for immediate delivery of lumber. The recent shut- 
down of the night shift in the Potlatch mills is not 
affecting the filling of orders as: the amount of lumber 
on hand will preclude the possibility of lack of sufti- 
cient cut timber. 

Sixty million feet of logs are being sorted at Coeur 
(Alene, Ida., for mills at Spokane and Coeur d’Alene. 
The Coeur d’Alene Lumber Company has the bulk of the 
1ogs on the Coeur d’Alene river and a large number of 
those along the St. Joe. The Blackwell Lumber Com- 
pany will receive many million feet also. The MeGold- 
rick, Stack-Gibbs and the Harrison companies hold the 
remainder. The outlook for the season’s cut is good. 
Especially is this true for the big Coeur d’Alene and 
Blackwell mills, 

Six hundred loggers and woodmen employed by lumber 
companies in the vicinity of Potlatch, Ida., have been 
laid off. on account of drouth, which has made logging 
with donkey engines impracticable because of the danger 
of igniting the underbrush. A majority of the workmen 
have gone into the harvest fields of the Palouse country. 

George W. Hoag, president of the Spokane Lumber- 
men’s Club and connected with the National Lumber 
Company, will leave this week for a three weeks’ vaca- 
tion which will be spent on his timber ranch on lake 
Coeur d’Alene in Idaho. Mr. Hoag’s place is situated 
about ten miles from Coeur 4’Alene city, in Cougar guich. 

One of the best indications that market conditions are 
all right is the fact that we are receiving no canceled 
order reports,’? said Mr. Hoag. ‘‘ While business could 
he better it is, up to what we should expect this iime 
of year,’?. 


J. P. MeGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lumber 


Company, and W. B. Nettleton, president of-the Pacific: 


Coast Shippers’ Association, will be among the speakers 
at the semiannual meeting of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the shingle mill being 
erected by the Marcus Shingle Company at Marcus. It 
will have a capacity of 50,000 shingles a day, giving em- 
ployment to twelve men. 

Four lumber yards will be started soon by the Cascade 
Lumber Company, to be added to the list of retail yards 
operated by the North Yakima Company. Zillah, which 
hag not been on a railroad line until this year, will have 
the first yard. Moxee City, which is to be the terminus 
of the North Yakima & Valley Moxee branch, also will 
have a yard. Another yard will be started at Benton 
City, the junction point of the Spokane, Yakima and 
Walla Walla branches of the Northern Pacific system. 
The fourth yard will be established in Northern Pacific 
territory, 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


Crops Still in Precarious Condition—Mills to Close 
Earlier Than Usual—July Shipments Expected to 
Show Reduction. 

KALISPEL, .Mont., July 30.—Little new business is 
being booked, and all shipping departments are being 
operated with reduced forces. Reports from eastern 
Montana will show that the crop situation is precarious, 
and it is doubtful if a rain at this time would be of very 
much benefit to that section. Manufacturers are pre- 
pared to curtail their output as much as possible. Prac- 
tically all night shifts have béen eliminated and many 
operators will close. their plants for the season much 
earlier than would have been the case had the market 
remained strong. It is generally conceded that logging 
operations will be curtailed to some extent this season. 

Forester W. B. Greeley, of field district No. 1, with 
headquarters at Missoula, visited this district early in the 
week. Mr. Greeley is making a trip through Idaho and 
northeru Montana, looking over the forest fire situation. 

Shipments for June, as reported by members of the 
Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association, were 
15,213,350 feet, as compared with 7,852,064 feet for the 
corresponding month of 1909, an increase of practically 
50 percent. The same members réport a cut of 18,482,- 
429 feet, showing that stocks had been increased 3,269,- 
079 during June. It is the opinion of all manufacturers 
of this district that shipments for July will show a fall- 
ing off of nearly 40 percent. 

H. H. Lamping, of St. Louis, Mo., has taken charge 
of the sales department of the Somers Lumber Company, 
of Somers, Mont., a position which recently was vacated 
by M. J. McCabe, who took the management of the 
Enterprise Lumber Company, Kila, Mont. Mr. Lamp- 
ing has had ‘a vast amount of experience in lumbering in 
the South and on the Coast, and is familiar with market 
conditions. 

James A. .Wilson, secretary of agriculture, visited this 
district the fore part of the week for the purpose of 
meeting a committee of business men and others, rela- 
tive to the opening of suitable agricultural lands within 
the forest reserve in the Swan lake country. The secre- 
tary agreed with the committee that accompanied him 
that the lands suitable for agricultural purposes should 
be opened for the settler, but there he drew the line. 
The government he claimed, should first sell or remove 
the valuable timber, leaving the settler only enough for 
his own use. This idea did not meet the approval of the 
committee for the reason that it considered that when a 
settler moved on a piece of stump land from which all 
the valuable timber had been removed, it would be at 
least two years before the owner could realize financial 
benefit from his lands. The secretary admitted that this 
was a good argument in one way, but. stated that his 
main objection in allowing all the valuable timber to be 
turned over to the homesteader was on account of expe- 
riences he had in this particular line: In many cases, 
he’ said, the settler would live on the land just long 
enotgh’to gain a title, when ‘he would sell to some large 
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Timber Loans 


E are prepared to make loans in 
amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 
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TIMBER BONDS 


WE invite correspondence with owners 
of standing timber, who are desirous of 
placing a bond issue, as well as with in- 
vestors contemplating placing their funds in 
timber issues. 

We make a specialty of high-grade tim- 
ber bonds. Our circular will be mailed 
upon request. 








(Established 1877) 
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LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts From $200,000 Up 


_it 


We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 
We now control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
ee CHICAGO 


























Owners of high-grade standing tim- 
ber desirous of borrowing money 
on same secured by a First Mort- 
gage are invited to communicate 
with us. We are prepared to fi- 
nance companies which are anxious 
to obtain additional capital with 
which to operate tracts of timber. 


i | TIMBER BONDS| 











A. B. Leach & Co. 


- 140 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 











William R. Compton Co. 


Merchants-Laclede Bldg. , 
ST. LOUIS. 


205 LaSalle Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Dealers in Well Secured 


TIMBER 


BONDS 


Having exceptional facilities for distribution 
of such securities, we invite correspondence relat- 
ing to proposed financing of loans of large size. 











BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. I. EWART 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 





,826-7 Henry Building. SEATTLE, WASH. 




















lumber company. He finally conceded that perhaps it 
would be a little more generous on the part of the gov- 
ernment to leave about 650,000 feet of timber on the 
land to aid the settler in getting a start. 

Dr. J. D. Kirkwood, professor of forestry at the 
University of Montana, recently began tour of the fol- 
lowing national forests: Lolo, Coeur d’Alene, Koo- 
tenai, Konihse, Blackfeet and Flathead. Afterwards he 
will join N. J. Elrod, head of the department of biology, 


_in the Glacier national park. 





SIX MONTHS’ CUT AND SHIPMENTS OF INLAND 
EMPIRE LUMBER. 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 25.—The following report has 
just been issued by the secretary of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association: 

We give you below the summary of the shipments by 
states for the first six months of 1909 and 1910. We give 
you also total shipments for the first six months and the 
second six months periods for the years from 1906 to 1909 
inclusive, and total shipments and cut by months for the 
first six months in 1910: 

1909—— 1910 











Cars. Feet. Cars. Feet. 
rere ear 7,919 165,194,447 8,851 203,003,724 
North Dakota ...... 1,183 28,793,448 1,913 45,748,177 
South Dakota ...... 1,290 32,387,150 2,284 55,431,844 
MINNOSOTR .....00006. 321 8,397,861 523 12,090,450 
WIROREIM on ccc tscce 907 20,162,457 1,066 23,625,445 
(Er eee 453 10,989,277 767 18,700,454 
OS eC ee re eee 622 13,514,847 586 14,495,011 
BE acs, 00d ecmacore 141 8,235,433 99 2,165,625 
Nebraska ........0.- 1,439 34,570,330 1,620 37,992,569 
ee eee 57 1,197,043 30 727,417 
COMEREO ....sccsces 776 19,968,919 720 18,018,170 
Wyoming .......e0- 246 6,041,827 321 7,841,295 
ene 525 13,109,956 562 13,959,061 
Michigan .......cwss- 70 1,556,156 66 1,705,938 
| RSA rer 228 4,944,459 45 1,027,884 





ee re 50 1,128,816 30 566,579 
Atlantic Coast states. 134 3,586,963 122 2,813,169 
Other eastern states.. 71 1,677,785 159 3,466,944 
OO RSS 72 1,855,255 334 7,819,446 
COUISEMIA. ..cccccs.s 1 15,930 13 373,033 
rrr re 12 283,988 2 52,332 
Texas and Oklahoma. 8 167,035 ce aaa 
Unclassified ......... 60 1,373,720 138 3,100,000 
TE nase cance 16,605 374,141,398 20,352 474,724,567 
Cut first six months 1909.........ccccccceccee 327,721,198 
Cut first six months 1910. ........cccccccccees 429,249,709 
_ ENE Ns AA en nee ere eee ee 45,474,858 
1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 
First six 
months 342,454,572 359,830,048 233,403,909 374,141,298 
Second six 


months 362,896,557 382,946,613 377,485,616 464,638,196 





Shipments, 1910. Cut, 1910. 

eS EEE ee 52,676,503 32,692,496 
ee ree ee 66,767,925 37,856,923 
| Ere rere 82,554,149 49,336,510 
ORNS or 87,822,281 88,336,726 
Perr re er 83,651,020 97,202,641 
Gites Paccee ss ta ep aeses 101,112,392 123,824,413 

TUNE ai sic ca. sesso sews 474,584,270 429,249,709 


Revised Report of Sales for June, 1910. 

The number of mills reporting for June is fifty-five, 
as compared with sixty-two reporting in June, 1909. The 
number of mills reporting no sales was three, as com- 
pared with ten in the corresponding month last year. 


Cut for month, 1909, 42 mills..........eeeeeeee 97,028,105 
Cut for month, 1910, 42 mills..........eeeeeeee 123,824,413 
BuerORSG 10 BUGEEs «.6.0.4.06.6.6.0 00.00.0000 6.0i6-0'0:0,00 006 22,712,021 
Number of mills not operating during June, 1910. 12 


Prices—Normal, 29; above, 2; below, 6 
Inquiries—Normal, 9; above, 4; below, 22. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 














Encouraging Prospects in Wholesale Situation—Some 
Uneasiness Caused by Labor Conditions in Building 
Trades—Southern California Trade Good. 

San Francisco, CAu., July 30.—Some indications of 
improvements are visible in the wholesale lumber trade, 
although some manufacturers are somewhat pessimistic. 
Those who have steam schooners find it difficult just now 
to keep all vessels profitably employed in the lumber 
trade. While freight rates on the Coast have not declined 
the treight market is dull and sailing vessels are begin- 
ning to lie up for want of lumber charters. Some large 
lumber dealers that do business with the interior of the 
state report some improvement in demand. Inquiries 
and orders have been coming in during the last week, 
while prior to that it was very hard to secure orders 
through traveling salesmen. This has reference to Sacra- 
mento and parts of the San Joaquin valley. Stockton has 
been injured by strikes, however, which interfered with 
building work. 

There is much apprehension among contractors and 
lumbermen as to the outcome of the present hod carriers’ 
strike in San Francisco. Opinions are divided as to the 
actual situation. A new organization of building con- 
tractors has been formed to carry on business in har- 
mony with the regulations of the Building Trades Coun- 
cil. P. H. McCarthy, mayor of the city, is at the head 
of the Building Trades Council, and the influence of the 
present administration seems to be in danger of taking 
action that will interfere with the growth of building 
operations in the city. It is said that the recent order 
of the board of works requiring the temporary sidewalks 
removed from in front of buildings upon which work has 
been suspended on account of labor disputes is intended 
to harass those ~’ho desire to improve their property on 
the open shop plan. 

While building has not been seriously checked thus far 
and a good deal of construction work is in progress, the 
situation is decidedly unpleasant, and if it becomes worse 
instead of better it will add to the woes of .the retail 
lumbermen, who are still floundering in the slough of 
price cutting. There are reports that several of the 


yards, including one or two big ones, have been selling 
lumber in some cases below the wholesale cargo price 
delivered. With th@ cargo basis, say $13, and the addi- 
tional cost of about $2.50 to place the lumber in the local 
yard, such action seems demoralizing. It is said that 
the closing out of tne remnant of stock of a lumber com- 
pany that has retired from business had something to do 
with precipitating such cutting. 

D. J. McKay, manager for the Pacific Pulp & Products 
Company, recently went to Eureka to inspect the work 
of installing a chemical pulp plant on the bay shore near 
the Holmes-Eureka Lumber Company’s mill. W. H. 
Judson, of this city, who is acting as consulting engineer 
for the company, accompanied Mr. McKay. J. C. W. 
Stanley, the inventor of the process which will be em- 
ployed at the plant, is in Santa Cruz county, working 
— the details of methods of making paper from the 
pulp. 

The saw mills at Cottage Grove, with an aggregate 
capacity of 240,000,000 feet of lumber, have shipped 
heavily during the last six months and prospects are 
good for eastern business. 

Capt. Robert Dollar, of this city, and his associates, 
are very modest in their statements as to their proposed 
lumber operations in China, but there is an impression 
that big things are in prospect. A lumber yard will be 
established at Tien Tsin in charge of J. R. Montague, 
who will be sent from San Francisco. The lumber will 
be shipped from the Pacific coast and will have to be 
lightered up the river from Taku, where the Dollar 
Steamship Company’s vessels land. 

The China-American Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated here with a capital stock of $50,000, two-fifths 
of which is held by Chinese capitalists. The remainder is 
divided among Robert Dollar, E. K. Howe and other 
local capitalists. 

Last May Captain Dollar and Herbert E. Law returned 
from China after consummating a deal for controlling 
the exports of Chinese pig iron to this country from the 
Hang Yang Steel Company’s plant at Hankow, a concern 
backed by the government. 


Offshore Situation Better. 


Offshore lumber chartering has improved. Several 
tramp steamers have been fixed on time during the last 
few days. Two were taken for Australia at 2s 3d on 
dead weight and one at 2s 444d. Another has been taken 
for the west coast of South America at private terms. 
Grays harbor to Sydney has been done for sail at 31s 3d; 
also to Guaymas at $5.25 and to Santa Rosalia at $6. 
British Columbia to Iquique has been done at 41s 3d. 

Offshore lumber freight rates from Puget sound to 
Sydney are quoted at 30s to 32s 6d, with other ports 
about as given in last report. 

George Wendling, president of the Weed Lumber Com- 
pany, with offices in the Flood building, this city, states 
that the company’s two saw mills and door factory at 
Weed are running night and day to take care of the 
excellent demand the company has for California pine 
doors. The output of the saw mills is used almost 
entirely in the manufacture of doors and boxes, and in 
addition the company buys considerable lumber in the 
market to put into these products. The demand for 
California pine doors for eastern shipment is heavy. 

A. F. Estabrook, of this city, who operates three lum- 
ber steamers out of Bandon, says that he is doing a great 
deal of business with California ports and keeping the 
mill busy. While there may not be much profit for the 
mills at present prices there is a big market in southern 
California. Yards have large stocks but a great many 
wooden buildings are under construction and Mr. Esta- 
brook had no fault to find with the conditions observed 
on his recent trip to Los Angeles. 

The Turtle Bay saw mill, at Redding, started up a 
few days ago with sixty employees. Within a week there 
will be 3,000,000 feet of logs at the plant, as the big 
river drive from the big bend of the Pitt river sixty miles 
distant is nearly completed. 

Robert Lewers, a lumberman of Hawaii, who has large 
timber interests in Oregon and Washington, is a San 
Francisco visitor. 

J. J. Rupp, a lumberman of Saginaw, Mich., has been 
spending a few days in this city. 

L. G. Shepard, manager for the Friend & Terry Lum- 
_ eee at Sacramento, is a guest at the Palace 

otel. 

Among the lumbermen from outside points who have 
arrived at San Francisco lately are: G. R. Belden, of 
Fort Bragg; G. B. Larkin, of Portland, Ore.; F. 0. 
Hihn, of Santa Cruz; J. O. Oliver, of Black Diamond, 
and W. B. MeMillin, of Eureka. 

C. A. Hooper, the veteran lumberman and capitalist 
of this city, about whose condition some apprehension 
was felt, last week, owing to symptoms of blood poison- 
ing, improved rapidly under treatment and is on the road 


‘to complete recovery. 





WILL TAKE AN EARNED REST. 

WasuHIneTon, D. C., Aug. 1—Chairman Knapp, who 
has been constantly in attendance upon the duties of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and of various arbitra- 
tion proceedings for months, is expected to take a well 
earned vacation during the month of August and the 
early part of September. It is expected that, during 
his absence, a part of which time will be spent in Canada, 
he will have a conference in Ottawa with M. Mabee, 
chairman of the Canadian railway commission, looking 
to the establishment of an international railway commis- 
sion, to be formed for the purpose of regulating rates 
and practices of railroads operating between the United 
States and Canada. It is probable that the conference 
will take place about the middle of August, and it is 
expected that this will be but the preliminary to fur- 
ther conferences which will be held in Washington be- 
tween Chairman Knapp and Mr. Mabee. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Heavy Cut in Northern Wisconsin Next Winter—Trees 
Ravaged by Fire to Be Cut at First Opportunity— 
Clubhouse Site Donated. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 3.—The timber cut in north- 
ern Wisconsin next winter will be unusually large, ac- 
cording to reports from that section. This will be due 
to the fact that many trees have been more or less dam- 
aged by forest fires and will not be able to withstand 
the ravages of time and so will be cut at the first oppor- 
tunity. The area over which these conditions are most 
noticeable includes Taylor, Price, Chippewa, Clark and 
the adjoining counties. 

As a result of this large cut a heavy supply of pulp 
wood will be placed on the market owing to the great 
numbers of small hemlock trees that will be necessary 
to cut. The larger ores will be included in the cut, to- 
gether with a great deal of basswood, oak, maple, elm 
and other hardwoods. It is also expected that there 
will be an immense cut of cordwood during the next win- 
ter. This will be due to the poor crops of this season, 
which will force the farmers to turn their attention to 
their timber lands. 

F. G. Kuchenbecker, of Wausaukee, left recently for 
Potlatch, Ida., where he has accepted a position as mill- 
wright in a large saw mill. 

Twenty shares of stock in the Merchants’ & Manufac- 
turers’ bank, owned by Jesse C. Bradley, bankrupt, 
president of the defunct Two Rivers Wooden Ware Com- 
pany, were sold at auction recently at Milwaukee. 

Owing to the delay in the arrival of the Menominee 
river drive and the fact that the Sawyer-Goodman mill, 
at Marinette, closed for repairs, a report was circulated 
throughout the city to the effect that many of the mills 
would be forced to close down as a result of a great log 
shortage. This report was later found to be without 
truth, as all of the larger mills are well supplied with 
logs. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company has donated a 
site for a clubhouse to the city of Stanley. The building 
will be put up for the benefit of the boys of the city by 
a elub of prominent citizens, which recently has been 
formed. 

Negotiations which have been carried on for some time 
by the business men of Eau Claire for the establishment 
ot a stave factory in that city have come to an end. It 
has been found that the elm in that locality is not suit- 
able for the manufacture of staves. 

William Appleby, of Madison, chief deputy United 
States marshal, arrested Homer and Edwin Bingham 
and Hubert Lewis, of Nekoosa, for cutting timber on 
Indian lands in the town of Armenia. The men were 
arraigned before a court commissioner at Wausau and 
bound over for trial at the next term of the United 
States cireuit court at La Crosse. 

A. R. Barker, of Portage, owner of several lumber 
yards in different parts of the state, has bought a yard 
at Watertown. 


ON THE MENOMINEE. 





New Woodenware Factory—Saw Mill Destroyed by 
Fire to Be Rebuilt—Veneer and Seating Concern to 
Enlarge Plant. 

MARINETTE, Wis., Aug. 1—A. E. Ruche & Co. are 
building a dam across the north branch of the Oconto 
river at Wabeno, at which place they will erect a wooden- 
ware factory that will employ seventy-five men. 

The Jones Lumber Company is operating its mill at 
Soperton double shift. The mill cut 7,000,000 feet last 
year and will have as large a cut this season. The 
Wabeno Lumber Company and the Bay Shore Lumber 
Company, of Soperton, are operating their plants full 
last. 

The Heineman Lumber Company announces that it will 
rebuild its saw mill at Heineman in the spring. 

_ Increasing business has compelled the Ahnapee Veneer 

& Seating Company, of Algoma, to enlarge its plant. 

An addition 48x160 feet and two stories high will be 

erected. The floors, walls and roof will be of solid rein- 

foreed concrete. 

The Wisconsin Handle Company, which is occupying 
the old Pankratz saw mill at Sturgeon Bay, has shut 
down its plant while the company, of which August Rie- 
boldt and Joseph Wolter are the heads, investigate mate- 
rial other than slabs and edgings, as these have been 
found unsatisfactory. 

Frank Bigelow, of Portland, Ore., is visitinig his 
parents and relatives at Fond du Lac, Wis. Mr. Bigelow 
's interested with his father, G. W. Bigelow, in building 
a sawmill town on the Columbia river in Oregon. 

The Mosinee Log, Land & Timber Company, which has 
operated a saw mill at Gardner for several years, expects 
to finish its cut next winter. The company has about 
~,000,000 feet of timber to cut next winter and all the 
timber near Mosinee practically is eut away. The com- 
pany has an uptodate mill and employs from seventy-five 
to 100 men. 

The Oconomowoe Lumber Company, a new concern, has 
bought the lumber yards of the Rosholt-Solveson Lumber 
Company at Oconomowoc. The new company will estab- 
lish a yard at Ashippun. B. E. Jones, secretary of the 
new company, will move to Oconomowoc soon and have 
charge of the yard. 

The Gurney Refrigerator Company, of Fond du Lae, 

1as bought a large sized tract of land adjoininig its fac- 

tory site and will utilize it as a lumber yard and will 


erect a modern dry kiln. The company is otherwise 
improving its plant and is raising the north factory build- 
ing a story for an enameling department. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., Aug. 2.—The Mosinee Log, Land & 
Timber Company, of Wausau, which concern has oper- 
ated the Gardner saw mill, near Mosinee, for several 
years, expects to finish its cut next winter. The com- 
pany has about 2,000,000 feet of timber which it will 
cut during that season, and as its timber in that vicinity 
practically will be all cut, there is no prospect of the 
company’s purchasing additional stumpage with which 
to again operate the mill. 

The Wausau fire engine company, which went to Gal- 
oway on a hurryup call during the recent forest fires 
in that neighborhood, made a record for itself by saving 
a great deal of property for the Moore & Galoway Lum- 
ber Company. As a recognition of its services the Lum- 
ber company sent its check for $50 to the fire company. 
The Alexander Stewart Lumber Company’s mill in this 
city is still idle for the want of stock, occasioned by 
low water in the main stream north of this point. The 
Mortenson Lumber Company’s mill will shut down 
Wednesday evening for the same reason. The streams 
in this vicinity have not been so low as now during the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. There are about 25,- 
000,000 feet of logs at the present time hung up, des- 
tined for this city, awaiting the coming of a flood to 
land them. 
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Business in All Lines Shows Healthy Growth—Building 
Activity Good Index to Situation—River Extremely 
Low. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 3.—Twin city business con- 
ditions in every line show healthy growth. The effect of 
the northwestern crop scare has been well discounted. A 
good index of the situation is found in the continued 
increase of the building permits. Minneapolis for July 
issued 524 permits with an estimated cost of $1,511,855, 
compared with 610 permits of an estimated cost of 
$1,001,180 in July last year. The record for seven 
months of the present year is $9,285,435, compared with 
$7,706,520, and it now seems certain the amount of 
building this year will break all previous records for the 
city. ‘ 

The small grain harvest is under way everywhere ex- 
cept in parts of North Dakota, and it is too late for 
rain to be any help there. The wheat crop will be light 
in that state, but taking the Northwest as a whole, 
farmers will get about as much money for their crops 
this year as last. The corn crop is generally reported as 
looking good. While the lumber business is quiet it is 
well understood that retail stocks are low and the outlook 
is for a very fair fall trade. 

The river continues extremely low, within 6 inches of 
the low water mark. It is so shallow at points above 
Minneapolis that the boom company has resorted to 
building wing dams of logs, to confine the stream into a 
narrow channel. The mills all have a good supply, but 
it is an expensive logging season. The mills have logs 
on hand to run them a week or two and there is about 
three weeks’ turning on hand, with drives coming from 
Little Falls and Brainerd which will make connections 
if there is any rain to raise the river. 

Richard A. Ballinger, secretary of the interior, was in 
this city Monday after a western trip, but only remained 
a few hours. The coincidence was noted in the papers 
that Senator Nelson, of Minnesota, chairman of the 
Ballinger-Pinchot committee, was in the city the same 
day. Here he met Senator W. Murray Crane, of Massa- 
chusetts, who is making a western trip to sound the state 
of the country as to the administration. Senator Nelson 
engaged rooms at the West hotel for the session of his 
committee, which will meet September 5. Mr. Ballinger 
met Robert J. Menz, of the R. J. Menz Lumber Company, 
Seattle, who is in this city for a few days on timber land 
business. Mr. Menz declares that there has been a great 
change of public sentiment toward the secretary and that 
he is warmly supported by the people of his own state. 

George W. Dulany, jr., of the Eclipse Lumber Com- 
pany, of Clinton, Iowa, was in this city on business a few 
days ago. The company’s headquarters formerly was in 
this city. 

John G. Ballord, of the Waliace-Ballord Lumber Com- 
pany, is in the East on a vacation trip. He will spend a 
week or two at his old home in Maine. 

C. E. Isenberger, local representative for the Potlatch 
Lumber Company, of Potlatch, Ida., is in from a long 
selling trip through the Dakotas. He reports a good 
condition of trade in South Dakota, with business in 
most of North Dakota quiet because of crop troubles. 

W. M. Beebe, of Kansas City, Mo., sales manager for 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, made a short visit a 
few days ago on business. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


All Mills in Operation—Drives Moving and Ample Log 
Supplies in Prospect—Output Even With Shipments 
—Prices Firm. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Aug. 3.—The Northern Lumber Com- 
pany started its lower mill Monday morning and the 
Cloquet Lumber Company steam mill began work at the 
same time. This puts all the mills in town in opera- 
tion. Three of them are running day and night. The 
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Fort a 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 


Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $15,000,000 


WM. A. TILDEN, President. 

NELSON N.LAMPERT, J.FLETCHER FARRELL 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier 
GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD, 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 
THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier 





We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and indiv duals 
and endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by per- 
\ sonal and courteous attention to our customers. a 








H. M. Bytressy & COMPANY 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Artificial Gas Systems 
Steel Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Plants 


Irrigation Systems 


Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Sysiems 
Drainage Systems 





EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 





218 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Portiand, Ore. Mobile, Ala. 











CASH PAID FOR HIGH GRADE 
TIMBER BONDS 


We will be pleased to advise with you con- 
cerning any financing you are considering. 


FARSON, SON & COMPANY 


BANKERS 
(ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS) 
NEW YORK, 21 Broad St. CHICAGO, First National Bank Bidg. 


British Columbia Timber Lands 





EXCLUSIVELY 
All properties offered have first been examined by 
my own men. _ Will act as agent for purchasers. 


Correspondence solicited from 
bona fide investors only. 


W. L. KEATE ‘i"setnoursrncer Vancouver, B. C. 








Elmer H. Adams Dwight 8. Bobb A. G. Adams 
ADAMS, BOBB & ADAMS 
American Trust Building, CHICAGO 


COUNSELLORS AND ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


We make a specialty of lumber collections, examination of tit- 
les of timber properties, preparations of deeds, conveyances and 
bond issues, Mechanics Lien Law and Building Contracts, ete 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEWYORK, 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG, 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts ond eins aces ~ tch from seaboard. _ 
handle classes of cargo, and have Departmen 








x handling 
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E. V.BABCOCK & CO. 


We have the following stock at 


TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 


2 Cars 6-4 B and Better Tennessee White Pine. 
t * 4-46 Selects “ nll. 
+ * 4-4B and Better ‘ 7 
1 ‘* 4-4 No, 1-Shop - . = 
2 4-4N0,2 “ as » @ 
| ‘© 4-4 Shaky Clear =‘ ae 
| 6- 
[ 6- 
| 6 


‘ 6§-4x10” No. 2 Com. Tennessee White Pine. 
4x8" No.3 Com, =“ Ss 
4x10” No.3 Com. =“ a 
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two large mills that started last Monday, however, are 
sawing with only three band saws each, the gang saws in 
both mills being left out of commission until a larger 
supply of logs is assured. 

Beginning last Wednesday all dams on the St. Louis 
and tributary streams were opened at such times as 
would insure a united flow of water, and the driving 
crews are working day and night to keep the drives 
moving. It is expected that the present flow will bring 
about 15,000,000 feet of logs into the boom, which 
would insure a steady run for the balance of the season 
for all the mills, as logs farther up the stream wil be 
brought down far enough on the present flood to make 
them available later in the season. The gang saws in 
the two large mills of the Northern and Cloquet com- 
panies will be started as soon as a sufficient supply of 
logs is on hand. 

Orders were somewhat light last week, but of suffi- 
cient volume to keep about even with shipments. Low 
grade stock continues to move out in good volume, and 
shipments of this material during the last few months 
have been considerably in excess of production. 

The new list has had the effect of stiffening prices 
considerably, and it is believed that except on large 
orders and straight cars of surplus stock list prices will 
prevail. 

R. Lee Davis and De Witt Crane, of the lumber depart- 
ment of the Newport News Shipbuilding Company, 
Newport News, Va., were in Cloquet last week to look at 
stock in the yards. 

F. E. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, is spending several 
days in Cloquet this week. 

E. J. Bunker and W. F. Heimbach, retail dealers, of 
Duluth, paid Cloquet concerns a visit last Thursday, 
making the trip from Duluth in their automobiles. 





One Way To 
Get Trade 


is to carry in stock the best 
quality and the largest assort- 
ment of lumber. We can fix 


you up on 
HEMLOCK 


WHITE tiv; YELLOW 
PINE: portatwsanarowooos PINE 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS CAREFUL ATTENTION 


The McDonald Lumber Co. 


Mauufacturers and Wholesalers PITTSBURG, PA. 














THE INTERIOR LBR. CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA, 
Send Us Orders. We Want to Move. 
1,000,000' well assorted Hemlock at Cooksburg. 
600,000' Bone Dry 4-4 and 8-4 White Pine at Cooksburg Mill. 
600,000' Bone Dry 6-4 and 8-4White Pine at Winlack Mill, 








Hotel Cumberland 





NEW r ai bd Sk Neae 0th 
YORK es and Sud Street 
* evated. 


Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New, Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, all outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Ideal location. 


HARRY P. STIMSON R. J. 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial Formerly Woddward 
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CANADIAN TRADE NEWS. 


FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 











Strike on Grand Trunk Still Perplexing Problem— 
Strikers Assist in Handling Lumber Trains and 
2,000 Hands Resume Work 
Hutu, Que., Aug. 1—The strike on the Grand Trunk 

is still a troublesome question for lumbermen. Those 

who, June 19, when the strike was declared, thought they 
would not be affected, soon found that every manufac- 
turer was to suffer more or less. Strings of cars have 
stood in yards with loads on them that should have been 
delivered at their points of destination several days ago. 

The W. C. Edwards Company is waiting for engines at 

Rockland and Ottawa. The concern uses the Canadian 

Pacific and Canadian Northern extensively, or it would 

be much worse off. The saving feature of the situation 

was that most of the urgent business of lumbermen was 
over early in June. Buyers do not seem to be annoyed 
over delayed orders except in isolated cases, and these are 
all orders for good pine. Shipments could have been 
diverted to other lines but for the assurance of the 

Grand Trunk that it would be only a matter of hours 

until freight traffic would again be at the normal state. 

The strikers agreed to accept the government’s offer of 

arbitration but the railway refused to arbitrate. 

J. R. Booth’s mill, which was closed for eight days, 
due to its dependence on Grand Trunk cars to clear the 
mill platform daily, resumed operation by codperation 
with the strikers. The trainmen’s union agreed to 
furnish the eight men needed to run the lumber trains, 
thus enabling 2,000 mill hands to return to work. Mr. 
Booth will pay these train crews at whatever rates are 
agreed upon when the strike is ultimately settled. He 
states that the suspension of work in the mill is more 
loss to himself than to the buyers of the cut. What he 
will fail to deliver this season he will have to make up 
next year when sawing conditions may not be so favor- 
able. The cessation of sawing in Booth’s mill caused 
a congestion of logs in the Ottawa river, and much 
trouble was experienced sorting logs. Ritchie Bros., on 
the Quebee side of the river, closed for a while for 
want of logs, but have started again on 12,000 pieces, 
which have just arrived. 

Shingle and lath prices have declined, but manufac- 
turers deny that prices will remain low permanently. 
Booth has-sold his complete cut and other makers are 
prepared to stock up rather than sell at a sacrifice. 
Middlemen are hopeful of the future of the market in 
ali lines of lumber and are as independent as if the 
market were brisk. Few inquiries are received for box 
and mill culls. 

The lumbermen of Quebec are much interested in the 
announcement of the plans for taking the next census 
of forest products, which will be begun in June, 1911. 
The enactments affecting export of unmanufactured logs 
from crown lands make it a matter of consequence 
whether the stores of lumber are on private or provin- 
cially controlled limits. The census will embrace square, 
wany or flat timber, logs for lumber and miscellaneous 
products. In the first class are included ash, birch, elm, 
maple, oak, pine and all-other.timber cut as square, 
wany or flat, and in the enumeration these will be re- 
ported for cubic feet and value. Logs for lumber which 
are included in the second class are in such wood as elm, 
hickory, hemlock, ocak, pine and spruce. They will be 
computed in the census by quantities of 1,000 feet 
board measure, with value in the same unit. Miscel- 


laneous products of the forest include bark for tanning, 
fence posts, firewood, hoops and hoop poles, masts and 
spars, piling, pot and pearl ashes, railway ties, staves, 
stave bolts and heading, telegraph poles, wood for pulp, 
and the furs and-skins of forest animals undressed. 





The census of forest products will be taken chiefly from 
farmers and the lessees of timber limits. 

The Eagle Lumber Company, of Montreal, started 
a new saw mil. at Duhamel, several weeks ago that 
gives employment to sixty or seventy men. It also cuts 
spruce, hemlock and balsam. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


Effect of Crop Outlook on the Lumber Trade—Local 
Business Good—Tendency to Overproduction of Logs 
Is Noticeable. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., July 30.—That the crop situation 
in the Northwest directly affects the lumber trade from 
3ritish Columbia is shown in the falling off of orders 
immediately after it was ascertained that the hot spell 
had done damage to the grain. During the last three 
weeks the slackening of business has been very per- 
ceptible from southern Manitoba, southern Saskatchewan 
and particularly southern Alberta. In the northern dis- 
tricts the damage was not so great, and business has not 
fallen off to the same degree. Local trade, though, is 
very good, and the millmen have no complaint on this 
score. Prices rule about the same. The camps are 
mostly busy. There has been a bountiful supply of logs, 
tending to overproduction. Prices rule from $7 to $10. 
The shutdown of the shingle manufacturers lasted only 
ten days, but business is by no means good. Prices are 
low, down to $1.75 and $1.80. 

There is talk of a settlement of the differences between 
the lumber manufacturers and the retailers, which led to 
the agitation to start a large company among the millmen 
and establish yards in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. The 
trouble was that retailers were charging too much for 
certain lines of lumber, and that they would not take 
odd lengths except at a reduction, but selling at the usual 
price. It is possible that a conference will be held 
shortly, when these matters will be discussed. The manu- 
facturers are determined to insist on reasonable prices 
to the consumér and that odd lengths shall be taken in 
the ordinary course. Failing in this, the scheme as sug- 
gested will be carried out. As it is, some of. the large 
companies have retail yards. The railways have signified 
an intention to come to the help of the millman in giving 
six months’ credit on the first freight bills. 

Two large mills and a logging camp suffered by fire. 
The Revelstoke Lumber Company lost its entire plant 
and stock, with an estimated loss of $100,000. A day 
later the Columbia River Lumber Company’s: mill at 


Golden was completely destroyed, the planing mill, 
machine shops and light planer plant being saved. None 


of the stock was burned. The loss in this instance is 
placed at about $250,000. On Denman island a fire 
started from some unknown cause in the camp of McFar- 
lane & Wood and did $1,000 damage. 

R. H. Campbell, superintendent of the forestry branch 
of the department of the interior, who is in the west, 
has put out two parties of surveyors in connection with 
the establishment of the big reserve in the Rockies at 
the eastern boundary of the province. None but timber 
land will be reserved and special precaution will be taken 
to preserve it from fire. Speaking of fire conditions, 
Mr. Campbell said that they were very bad. Spring 
opened early, the snow melted rapidly, there was no rain 
to speak of, and in addition high winds prevailed. Be- 
sides the fire along the Athabaska river there was a 
serious forest fire in northern Saskatchewan, where a saw 
mill and a large amount of timber were burned. Other 
fires took place north of the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific and at Poreupine Hills, the extinguishing of 
which entailed a large expenditure: of money. In most 
cases the cause was sparks from locomotives. 

The byplay between the government and J. S. Emer- 
son is still going on, with expenses to the government. 
This week a provincial police officer was hustled north 
by the government to seize a boom of logs at Mr. Emer- 
son’s camp at Eden island, while at the same time a 
deputy sheriff was going north with a writ of replevin 
to take over another boom which the government seized 
a short time ago. Mr. Emerson got possession in the 
courts and will bring the boom to the mill on Burrard 
inlet. As soon as the boom is seized Mr. Emerson says 
he will go ahead in the usual way to recover possession 


BAD LL II IIIS 


LUBRICATING PROBLEM SOLVED. 


A certain manufacturer had an order for a machine 
that ineluded three hollow gun metal rollers, one weigh 
ing 1,386 pounds and the other 752 pounds. These roll 
ers were to be heated by gas to a temperature of about 
700 degrees and it was found that oil or grease would 
carbonize and eut the journals in a very short time. 
his predicament the manufacturer wrote to the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company regarding the use of Dixon’s 
flake graphite on the rollers, and proper suggestions were 
made for the use of Dixon’s flake graphite to be used 
without other lubricant. A special method was devised 
for the application of the graphite to the journals, an 
after the machine had been in use for several months its 
manufacturers wrote the Dixon company that the scheme 
had met with perfect success. This experiment shoul: 
prove valuable in other cases where the lubricant mus’ 
be subjected to high temperatures. 


BBB 


A. Lynch Ward, president of the Ward Lumber Com 
pany, Lynchburg, W. Va., is visiting the trade in Pent 
sylvania and Ohio. Mr. Ward expects to attend the 
convention of box manufacturers in Rochester, N. Y. 
August 10-11, and while there he will distribute a ver) 
handsome Russian leather wallet to the delegates. His 
company is making a specialty of yellow pine box 
material. 
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FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE. 








THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Movement of Lumber Weak But Prices Hold Firm 
—Conspicuous Type of the Oldtime Lumberman— 
Pacific Coast Conditions. 

Bay City AND SaGINAw, Micu., August 2.—Many lum- 
bermen are out of town and the volume of business moves 
on uneventfully. Trade, however, is much better than it 
was a year ago. The hardwood trade was exceptionally 
brisk, even under the pressure of a higher range of 
prices, until early in July. While less lymber is moving 
there is no indication of weakness in price. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wellington R. Morse, of Pasadena, Cal., 
are spending the summer in Michigan. Mr. Morse for- 
merly was in the lumber business in Saginaw and is a 
son-in-law of T. E. Dorr, of Saginaw, largely interested 
in the Pacific Coast Lumber Company. Mr. Dorr is one 
of the few conspicuous types left of the oldtime Saginaw 
Valley lumbermen. He learned the rudiments of lumber- 
ing in Maire and came to this region about thirty-five 
years ago. For many years he was identified with the 
big lumber manufacturing firm of Murphy & Dorr, oper- 
ating a saw mill at Bay City. He was president of the 
Tittabawassee Boom Company, which in its time handled 
a greater quantity of pine saw logs than any other raft- 
ing concern in the world. Although spending the after- 
noon of life quietly Mr. Dorr still has large timber and 
other interests which claim his careful attention. 

Charles A. Eddy, of Eddy Bros. & Co., of Bay City 
and Blind River, returned last week from the Pacific 
coast. While there he visited the big lumbering plant of 
Ferry, Baker & Co., at Everett, Wash., with which a 
son of Mr. Eddy has been associated about a year. He 
said that business had been reported very good on the 
Coast, but the dull season is on now. W. B. Mershon & 
Co.’s resaws appear to be popular on the Coast. Mr. 
Eddy is a member of that noted family of lumbermen 
who have been prominent in Maine and Michigan the 
last sixty years or more. 

William Young, connected with the Peters Estate, 
operating a saw mill at Parry Sound, Ont., and shipping 
the output largely to Toledo, Ohio, says the dry stock 
over there has about all been sold, and contracts have 
been made for many million feet of stock to be cut. The 
market is steady and strong as to prices. 

The last saw log from the formerly extensive timber 
land holdings of Mrs. 8. G. M. Gates has been toted over 
the Gates branch of the Rose City division of the Detroit 
& Mackinae railway and has been delivered to the mill at 
Bay City. The railroad has a crew of men tearing up 
the track of the branch, which has been down eleven 
years. A large portion of Mrs. Gates’ holdings has been 
converted into a fine farm to which Mrs. Gates gives a 
great deal of her attention. 

Joseph Sproule, who has had charge of the Grimore 
Lumber Company’s lumbering operations near Rexton, 
was in the valley last week. The operations of this com- 
pany will be continued at least two years. Another camp 
will be established this month. 

A raft containing 2,500,000 feet of logs consigned to 
Woodworth & O’Malley arrived at the mouth of the 
Saginaw river Friday night. The logs will be manufac- 
tured at the mill of the Campbell-Brown Lumber Com- 
pany. Woodworth & O’Malley brought the raft from 
Epfouette. Another raft containing 1,500,000 feet of 
logs will be taken to St. Ignace and manufactured in the 
mill of the Jones Lumber Company. The Campbell- 

Brown mill also is sawing a number of million feet for 
Ross & Wentworth, of Bay City. 

During July there came to Bay City 7,365,893 feet of 
lumber, 2,054,250 pieces of lath and 3,000,000 feet of 
saw logs. At Saginaw the lumber arrived amounted to 
9,706,096 feet, with 179,700 pieces of lath. The total 
receipts in the Saginaw river to August 1 amounted to 
39,709,160 feet. It is expected that arrivals of lumber 

rom Ontario will be heavier as the fall months arrive. 

_W. D. Young & Co. are getting saw logs down from the 

vanderbilt distriet by the trainload. 

The S. L. Eastman Flooring Company will put out 
ibout 12,000,000 feet of flooring this season. The raw 

naterial comes from the Robinson Lumber Company’s 

saw mill on the Rose City division of the Detroit & Mack- 
nae railway, and the Kneeland-Bigelow Company, at 

Say City. The latter concern will furnish 8,000,000 feet. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Comparative Record of Building Permits—Builders’ 
Annual Water Excursion—Oldest Lake Lumber Car- 
rier Sinks: Three Lives Lost. 

Derrorr, Micu., Aug. 1—Despite the unusually slack 
conditions that marked the early part of the month, the 
building reeord for July compares favorably with that of 
July, 1909. During the month permits were taken out 
Lor 376 new buildings and seventy-five additions to cost 
$1,333,815 and $223,850 respectively, a total of $1,556,- 
%99. Figures for the same month last year were $1,601,- 
‘90. Of the new buildings 288 are wooden structures. 

T he skyscraper to be erected by the Dime Savings bank 
at Griswold and Fort streets will materially increase the 
Cotas for the year. The cost at the very least will be 
$1,150,000. The general contract has been awarded to 
the George A. Fuller Company, of Chicago. H. D. Sy- 
mania, general manager for the company, was in the 
ed last week making preliminary arrangements for the 
etting of the subcontracts. Work on the new building 
Will start within a few weeks, 

The Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange will give its sec- 


ond annual water excursion tomorrow afternoon. Bois 
Blanc island is the objective point, and a splendid outing 
is assured, the weather man permitting. The advance 
sale of tickets points to a large attendance. 

The barge Grace Whitney, one of the oldest lumber 
carriers on the lakes, was sunk in Lake Erie, three miles 
below Bar Point light, late Saturday night, in a collision 
with the steel steamer Ogdensburg, of the Anchor line. 
It went down within two minutes after being struck. Mrs. 
Meath, wife of the captain, Ross Heath, and her son 
Fred, lost their lives in attempting to jump into a yawl 
boat. 

Only last week the Whitney unloaded at the docks of 
the Thomas Forman Company in this city. At the time 
of the collision it was bound up from Sandusky to Port 
Huron with a load of coal and was one of three barges 
in tow of the steamer Maine. The Ogdensburg was bound 
down with a good cargo. No explanation for the wreck 
is offered, though a member of the Whitney’s crew de- 
clares he heard the wheelsman of the steamer say that 
he thought there were only two tows. One of the other 
tows narrowly escaped being struck, according to its crew. 

The Whitney was built in Gibraltar, Mich., in 1866. It 
formerly was owned by the late David Whitney, jr., and 
was named for one of his daughters. The most recent 
owner was M. Sicken, of Marine City. It was 141 feet 
long, 26 feet beam and had a gross tonnage of 289. The 
wreck lies in 30 feet of water in midchannel, one lone 
spar marking the spot where it went down. 

Trade conditions continue to improve slowly. There is 
a steady demand for maple and oak, but the prfces re- 
main the same. 

C. H. Habercorn has bought for $30,000 a tract of 
land on the Grand Trunk railroad, in the northeastern 
section of the city, to be used as a site for a factory for 
the Universal Motor Truck Company, a new corporation 
in which Mr. Habercorn is interested. The company will 
manufacture delivery trucks. 

The steamer Rhodes and the steamer Havey are on the 
way down from Cheboygan and Little Current, respec- 
tively, with cargoes of pine and hemlock for C. W. 
Kotcher. In addition to the illfated Whitney, the barge 
King and the steamer Carter unloaded at the Thomas 
Forman Company’s docks last week. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


Mills Along the Menominee River Receiving Logs by 
Rail—River Drives Long Delayed by Low Water— 
Destructive Forest Fires. 

MANISTIQUE, Micu., Aug. 1.—H. E. Robinson, for- 
merly superintendent of the big I. Stephenson Company’s 
saw mill, at Wells, who left some time ago to go to 
Mexico to take charge of two big new mills, will return 
to his old position at Wells shortly. 

The steamer Maggie Marshall took down a cargo of 
lumber to Milwaukee, Wis., this week and the schooner 
G. T. Boyce a cargo of ties. 

Menominee river saw mills are receiving large supplies 
of logs by rail and are not dependent on the delayed 
river drives that are held up by iow water above Quin- 
nesee Falls. Only continued heavy rains can so swell 
the Menominee that the drive can be brought down. Of 
late years many of the mills have taken to hauling in the 
larger part of their logs by rail and therefore are not 
as dependent on the river as formerly. One mill owner 
states that he can operate his mill for a month with his 
present supply of logs, but that after that the log short- 
age would be keenly felt. No general closing of the mills 
is imminent, however. 

The yards of the Yalmer Lumber Company, east of 
Marquette, have been destroyed by a forest fire. About 
1,000,000 feet of lumber was burned. The saw mill was 
saved. A heavy rain checked the fire. 

Lumbermen estimate that during the two weeks up to 
July 26 about $100,000 worth. of standing timber in 
Ontonagon county was destroyed by forest fires. In 
Ontonagon township 4,000 acres were burned over, the 
land belonging principally to the Ontonagon Lumber 
& Cedar Company, the Greenwood Lumber Company, the 
Noble-Corwin Lumber Company, H. M. Bell, D. J. Norton 
and the Ontonagon & Brule River Railroad Company. 
The fires devastated much of the timber region ‘around 
Daggett, in Menominee county. L. E. Young & Son lost 
many thousand dollars worth of timber, as did Ehrhart 
Nelson. Axel Nordin’s camp and timber have been 
burned. The camps and a lot of logging equipment, near 
Nadeau, owned by the Ira Carley Lumber Company, of 
Ingalls, have been burned. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Prices Inclined to Lag—Sales Not Being Pushed— 
Higher Level of Values Looked For—Oregon Deal 
Falls Through. 

MENOMINEE, MicH., Aug. 2.—Lumber trade is_ brisk 
on the lakes. The lumber carriers are having a good 
season, thanks to favorable conditions and plenty of 
business. The lumber carried for the most part is stock 
that was bought early in the season, which has been 
awaiting the opportunity for transportation. The lumber 
business, generally speaking, is not flourishing. Prices 
are inclined to sag, and while some sales of the best 
grade of pine and hemlock have been made at current 
prices, the dealers are not pushing their stock, believing 
in a higher level of values as fall approaches. 

The coming season promises to be active for timber 
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{ When 
After 


Business 


you need good high 
gtade stock to help 
back you in your selling talks, That’s the kind 
we have to offer you now in 


West Virginia 


SPRUCIE 


In addition to our own output we control the out- 

put of several large mills and can supply good 

stock in Southern Yellow Pine and West Virginia 
lemlock as well as Spruce. 





TELL US YOUR WANTS. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 








Tdecode Used, PITTSBURG, PA. all 








WHITE PINE LUMBER 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 


Send us your orders. 


The Empire Lumber Company 


DULUTH, TOLEDO, PITTSBURG. 








WM. SCHUETTE & Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, CYPRESS, 
POPLAR, MAPLE AND OAK FLOORING 
AND PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS 


PITTSBURG, PA, 


Mills, New Nork Office, 
Belhaven, N. C. No. 1 Madison Ave. 





White Pine Branch 
Mi lis, Mi 








Forest Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, 


Konnarock, Va. Pittsburg, Pa. 











North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES. 





Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 








co 


Our Specialty Is 
SHORT LEAF NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BOXING AND CRATING LUMBER 


Worked as Desired—Band Resawed. 
Write for Prices. 


J. R. WHELER & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
a 

















J. L. LYTLE LUMBER COMPANY, srai"s,. | 
We have 500,000 ft. 6-4 No. 1 & No. 2 Shop 


CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 
SEND YOUR INQUIRIES FOR LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS. 
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BAND SAWED 


West Va. Yellow Poplar 


Our new dimension mill is now completed 
and we are prepared to furnish glued-up 


Dimension Stock 


in the white surfaced and sanded ready 
for varnish—Table, Dresser and Chiffon- 
ier Tops; Book Cases, Sanitary Work 
and all kinds of small cabinet parts in 


Oak, Poplar, Basswood, Chestnut, 
Maple, Birch, Walnut and Cherry. 


Submit us a list of your requirements and 
we will quote you prices. 


Big 4 Hardwood Co. 


Dry Kiln Capacity: Toledo, Ohio Band Mills: 
100,000 ft. per day Charleston, W. Va. 








SHAFFMASTER & STEPHENS 


Wholesale Lumber 


Yellow Pine, Poplar, Cypress, 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


TOLEDO, 33 3s 33 OHIO 








Do you want 


Red Cedar Shingles or 
Pacific Coast Lumber? 


Rush Shipments Our Delight from Toledo Storage Sheds. 


BARNES & MAUK, Zeledo. Ohio. 
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White Pine Lumber 


TONAWANDA INSPECTION. 


We Cater to the Box Trade. 


Adirondack 


Spruce 


Hemlock. 








New Brunswick 
16 inch 


White Cedar 
Shingles. 














The A. Sherman Lumber Co. 


POTSDAM, N. Y. 











J.E. HARROUN & SON, 


New York 


Watertown, 








| The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company 
PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Main Office and Yard Branch Office and Yard 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 





operators of the Upper Peninsula. Logs of all kinds, 
ties, posts, poles and pulpwood are in better demand than 
at any other time since the boom three years ago. Prices, 
however, are not what they should be. Jobbers and hold- 
ers of timber lands are not inclined to rush into the 
market. Cedar ties are selling for 45 cents and hemlock 
and tamarack ties bring 38 cents. The value of stumpage 
of all kinds has greatly increased during the last few 
years. Stumpage of fairly good timber, which could 
have been bought ten years ago for $40 to $50 a forty, 
is now held at from $400 to $500. On account of the 
extended drouth most of the operators who employ crews 
in the woods will be late in starting. 

H. N. Hamilton, representing A. S. Kibbee & Co., of 
Albany, N. Y., transacted business with twin city lumber- 
men this week. 

W. J. Brightman, of Wausaukee, superintendent of the 
Bird & Wells mills, has been in Menominee consulting 
with members of the J. W. Wells Lumber Company. 

C. J. Huebel, of Menominee, is in Iron River looking 
over timber lands which he may add to his already ex- 
tensive holdings in that vicinity. 

Isaac Stephenson, jr., a nephew of Senator Isaac Ste- 
phenson, is paying a visit to his old home, being the 
guest of his daughter, Mrs. Fred Haggerson. Mr. Ste- 
phenson is at the head of extensive lumbering interests 
at Ludington, La. He speaks very hopefully of the 
future of the lumber business in the South, and reports 
a rapidly increasing demand for timber. He says the 
railroads are beginning to buy extensively and regards 
this as a good sign. 

W. E. Hallenbeck, of Wausaukee, Wis., was in Menom- 
inee on business this week. He reports that the deal in 
which he was interested with G. P. Eisman and others 
for the purchase of extensive interests at Glendale, Ore., 
has fallen through. Mr. Eisman, Wesley Wells, and him- 
self are considering another proposition. He expects to 
locate in the West in the near future. 

Matt Konop, of Clarion, has invented and patented a 
steam log loader which has been pronounced a success by 
experts. 

J. P. Barrett has resigned his position as superintend- 
ent for the Northwestern Ccoperage & Lumber Company 
of Gladstone, and will leave in a few days for the West. 
For fourteen years he was in charge of a mill that he 
built for the Goodyear Lumber Company. 

When the village of Heineman was on the threshold of 
destruction H. H. Heineman, a lumberman in whose 
honor the place was named, seized a train that had 
reached the village and ran it back and forth until all 
the residents had been conveyed to a place of safety. 
This is the sort of ‘‘Jim Bludsoe,’’ doing the right 
thing at the right time, that the American people, ever 
a race of hero worshipers, will appreciate. 

The mill of the Thomas Nester Estate at Baraga has 
shut down for the season. It is probable that the com- 
pany will put out a much larger number of camps than 
usual this winter. 

The Barney & Wigman’s saw mill at Grand Marais has 
completed its cut for the lighthouse department. The 
lumber is to be used for lighthouse construction and 
repair work. 

The barge Coray is loading basswood off cars for De- 
troit. The Ottawa loaded hardwood at Arthur Bay for 
Chicago. The schooners Luckey and Marsh are at Van’s 
Harbor, loading hemlock, tamarack and norway pine for 
Chicago. The steamer Martin and two tows are at Cedar 
River, loading for Buffalo, N. Y. The steamer Kieth 
loaded at the Sawyer-Goodman dock for Buffale. The 
steamer Mami is loading lath for Chicago. The schooner 
Christiana brought a load of slabs into Sturgeon bay. 
The steam barge Mueller, of the Haines fleet, ran on the 
rocks at Manistique. It was necessary to lighter about 
50,000 feet of lumber before it was released. 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 














Strengthening Within Few Weeks Predicted—Volume 
of Orders Light—Prices Slightly Unsteady—Stronger 
Spruce Movement. 


New York, Aug. 2—The volume of orders is light 
but reports indicate a strengthening during the next 
few weeks. Inquiries from yards are of a better char- 
acter and wholesalers are more encouraged over the 
outlook. Local stocks continue low and as new pur- 
chases have been confined to the small current wants any 
kind of an improvement in the building situation will 
put prices on a higher basis. Figures from the building 
department show that 259 plans amounting fo $3,226,868 
were filed last week. Construction in the upper Bronx 
and outlying Brooklyn sections is proceeding on a fairly 
active basis, but much of the work is in plan. 

Suburban building is progressing less rapidly than 
usual for this time of the year and yards have not 
felt warranted in buying much stock ahead. Prices are 
somewhat shaky and where a large sizec order is under 
consideration the buyer can get. the best of the bargain. 
Offerings from mills with the exception of certain hard- 
wood stocks are large and retailers are not worrying 
about their ability to lay in stocks on a favorable basis 
when necessary. 

Interviews with yard managers lead to the conclusion 
that business for the first six months of the year was 
not as unsatisfactory as some reports would seem to 
indicate. As one yard officer said ‘‘We find upon bal- 


ancing our books that business compared with last year 
is about the same, as is also the same with the last six 
months of the previous year; however, when we go back 








to previous years we find we have run behind. 


Those 


few years, however, were so abnormally active that no 
one is justified in comparing present business with those 
periods. Our experience is along the lines of similar 
yards that in the affgregate have done a fair six-months’ 
business. ’’ 

William L. Paton, formerly salesman for Frank W. 
Whiteman, of Philadelphia, Pa., has joined the selling 
force of the Manufacturers’ Lumber Company, 27 Will- 
iam street. Mr. Paton left today for a trip to Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

J. D. Crary, secretary of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association, is enjoying a month’s vacation at his summer 
home in Mystic, Conn. 

E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, returned to his office yesterday 
after a two weeks’ automobile trip with a party of friends 
through New England. 

E. 8. Loomis, 11 Broadway, manager for the Blanchard 
Lumber Company, reports that eastern spruce business 
has picked up somewhat, although there is still room for 
further betterment. He says big orders for fall de- 
livery are coming along in better shape. The eastern 
situation, Mr. Loomis says, is well controlled. Mills in 
the Bangor section are booked farther ahead than the 
inJand mills. There is only a fair general supply and 
any kind of an improvement in the building situation 
will put spruce prices on a higher basis. An especially 
good demand has been noted from southern New England 
sections. 

A yellow pine wholesaler catering to the railroad trade 
says that during the last ten days inquiries and orders 
from railroad sources have picked up considerably. A 
few weeks: ago it began toe lock -as buying from 
railroads would drop off until early fall, but there are 
strong indications of improvement. Purchasing agents 
have received requisitions for large size blocks of lumber. 
Some of this is accounted for by the fact that during the 
summer railroads bought practically nothing and are 
badly in need of standard sizes. Four or five of the 
largest railroads have stocked up heavily on ties, and 
operators do not: look for much business in that line, 
but for car material, bridge and construction work they 
expect a heavy demand during September and October. 

Several well known cypress manufacturers spent part of 
the week at the wholesale yards of the Hoban-Hunter- 
Feitner Company, Brooklyn. Among them were L. H. 
Price, of the Ramos Lumber Company, Ramos, La.; 
E. H. McGiffin, of the Hunter Company, Jacksonville, 
Fla., and F. Price, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La. These visitors report a good 
demand from western sources, adding that there is room 
for improvement from eastern sections, although prices 
are well maintained. Stocks at mill points are not as 
large as some believe, and indications point to a strength- 
ening in quotations within the next few weeks. The 
Hoban-Hunter-Feitner Company has been putting con- 
siderable stock in its yard and landing a large number 
of small orders, which in the aggregate make an ex- 
cellent showing. The condition of the cypress trade 
for the last few months has been such that a number of 
small buyers preferred buying in small shipments rather 
than earload lots and the wisdom of the Hoban-Hunter- 
Feitner Company in opening the yard is shown by its 
excellent trade. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


Canal Shipments of Lumber for July—Lumberman 
in Contest for Position on School Board—Lumber 
Receipts by Vessel for July. 

NortH ToNawanpa, N. Y., Aug. 1.—During July ship- 
ments of lumber from the Tonawandas over the Erie canal 
aggregated 15,649,000 feet. The greater part of the 
stock was shipped to Albany dealers by local forwarders. 
New York, Syracuse and Rochester consumers received 
consignments from the balance of the shipments. 

Much interest is being manifested in the annual school 
election Wednesday, at which William M. Griffin, of 
Silverthorne & Co., will be a candidate for one of the 
three vacancies on the board of education. Mr. Griffin 
is a candidate to succeed John M. Edwards, of Robinson 
Bros., who has announced his withdrawal from the field. 

The Durolythic Company, of North Tonawanda, in 
which Thompson, Hubman & Fisher, of North Tona- 
wanda, are extensively interested, has begun the construc- 
tion of the Symonds company’s plant, at Lockport, for 
which the local company was granted the contract. 

Receipts of lumber by vessel last month at the Tona- 
wandas reached a total of 46,985,521 feet, an increase of 
more than 5,000,000 feet over the corresponding period 
of last season. So far this year the receipts by boat at 
the local port have amounted to 136,110,573 feet, as 
against 108,444,906 feet for April, May, June and July 
of 1909. In addition to the lumber items named as 
being received last month 448,250 pieces of lath and 
4,413 white cedar posts were received by boat. 

The Wurlitzer Manufacturing Company, the most ex- 
tensive manufacturer of automatic musical instruments 
in the country, is preparing plans for two additional 
buildings to be erected in connection with its mammoth 
plant in this city this fall. The buildings will be 200x60 
and 150x80 and will be three stories high. The company 
now employs 700 men and the additional buildings will 
provide employment for at least 500 more. The company 
also intends to build three stores and fifty dwellings for 
its employees near the factory. 

A statement was made in the July 23 issue in regard 
to the purchase by the R. T. Jones Lumber Company 
of additional yard space on the north side of the Twin 
City Lumber Company. This is construed by some peo- 
ple to be the purchase of the yard of the Twin City Lum- 
ber Company, which was not the case. Both concerns 
are doing a good business and both propose to continue 
in business. : 

The business of Charles R. Partridge, of Jersey City, 
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has been incorporated under the laws of New Jersey 
with an authorized capital of $700,000. 

The lumber yards and planing mill of the Buchanan 
& Smock Lumber Co., Asbury Park, N. J., were badly 
damaged by fire Friday evening. The mill end of the 
property and the lumber surrounding it were completely 
destroyed causing a loss of approximately $125,000. The 
fire was the most spectacular that has been witnessed on 
the coast for a number of years and destroyed a well 
equipped plant and yard. It is expected to rebuild as 
promptly as possible. The insurance was in the neigh- 
borhood of $80,000 to $90,000. 





OLD LUMBERING TOWN MAY BE SUBMERGED. 

ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 1.—The State Water Supply Com- 
mission has surveyed a site on the Black river on which 
it has been proposed to establish an immense water 
storage reservoir. The proposed plan is to construct a 
dam 130 feet high and 1,500 feet long, which would create 
a lake five and one-half miles long and two miles wide 
at its widest point. The lake would extend from Forest- 
port to a point a mile below Hawkinsville, and store up 
the spring floods for the use of the manufacturing in- 
dustries of Carthage, Watertown, Dexter, Brownville, 
Glen River, Black River, Felts Mills, Great Bend, De- 
feriet, Herring and other places, which depend upon the 
Black river for power. Hawkinsville, the site of which 
would be completely submerged, is an old lumbering town 
but the decline of the lumber industry in that section 
has left half its houses empty. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Low Prices of Spruce Probably Will Interfere with 
Timber Cut in Maine—Distinguished Speakers En- 
gaged for New Hampshire Forestry Meeting. 


Boston, MAss., July 30.—Men are being sent into the 
spruce woods of Maine for the season of 1910-11. They 
will be busy until September in swamping roads, building 
camps and generally making ready for the coming work 
of the lumber crews which will begin the early part of 
that month. Owing to the low price of spruce lumber 
there is some uncertainty as to the size of the cut in 
Maine this season. Nevertheless many concerns are plan- 
ning their campaigns, have picked out the sites for their 
camps and are now building them. 

The annual meeting of the Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests will be held August 2-3 at 
the Mount Washington house, Bretton Woods. The ses- 
sions will include an important conference on the forest 
reserve bill to which a number of distinguished public 
men have been invited. Among those who have already 
accepted are Representatives Currier, of New Hamp- 
shire, and Lawrence, of Massachusetts. The New 
Hampshire forestry commission will hold on the after- 
noon of the first day a convention of the town forest 
fire wardens of the state. 

Recent reports from Maine say that with ‘the waters in 
the rivers and lakes of the northern Aroostook are lower 
than for several seasons. The logs on several of the 
drives on the St. John river and its tributaries are still 
hung up, having been held by the lack of water for 
several weeks. Not until the fall freshets set in will the 
operators be able to move their logs. Most of the mills 
have logs enough on hand for the season’s sawing. 

The Aroostook Lumber Company is building a large 
starch factory in its yard at Presque Isle. 

















THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Work Difficult at Bangor Boom—Seventh Drive of the 
Season Reaches Destination—Making Ready for Next 
Season’s Cut. 

Bangor, Mez., July 30.—Low water in the river, a 
scarcity of logs early in the season and adverse winds 
have made work diffieulty at the Bangor boom. Six 
drives have been received and rafted to the steam mills 
on tidewater, aggregating about 14,000,000 feet, and the 
Seventh drive is now running in. Ordinarily at this time 
the rafting’ figures up about 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 
feet. The East branch drive has arrived in Penobscot 
boom, however, so that the log famine is relieved. Carlin 
Bros., boom contractors, hope to make the season an 
average one by fast work from now until November. 
whee drivers and forty rafters are employed at Bangor 

oom, 

Swampers and camp builders are being sent into the 
woods to make ready for next season’s cut, and in Sep- 
tember the loggers will begin to go in. The unsatis- 
factory condition of the spruce market may operate to 
reduce next winter’s cut, but it is too early to make 
predictions as to that. It often occurs that gloomy 
views in midsummer are radically changed by a brisk 
fall trade, and there is some reason to think that such 
may be the case this year. 

William Conners and Frederick H. Strickland, two 
well known Bangor lumbermen, have been renominated 
by the democrats for representatives in the state legis- 
lature. The nomination is regarded as equivalent to elee- 
tion. James B. Mullen, another leading lumberman, has 
been renominated by the democrats to represent Bangor 
in the state senate, and his election is considered as prac- 
tically certain. 

The Roach River house and farm, on Roach river, near 
Moosehead lake, has been bought by the Hollingsworth 
rs Whitney Company, of Boston. The property, which 
or many years has been a famous stopping place for 


lumbermen and hunters, will be d i 
owners to the same uses. peg ghia: 
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FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Business Good as the Season Warrants—Good Outlook 
for Fall Trade—Lake Receipts for Week Above Sea- 
son’s Average. 


Burralo, N. Y., Aug. 3.—‘‘ As good as the season war- 
rants’’ is the general trade report of lumber dealers, 
which means that all branches of the business are quiet. 
The prospect is for a good fall trade. 

Lake receipts of lumber for the week were 6,315,000 
feet and of shingles 25,585,000. These aggregates are 
above the average for the season. 

The building total for the week was boosted by the 
permit to the New York Central railroad for freight 
houses on the dock, to cost $100,000, swelling the entire 
amount to #234,140. Fifty-six permits were granted, 
including thirty-four frame dwellings. Plans are filed 
for a $125,000 fireproof warehouse to be erected by Alling 
& Cory and by the Dold Packing Company for a $13,000 
tank addition. The Fillmore Theater Company has per- 
mit for a theater to cost $20,000. 

Demand for gum to take the place of better known 
woods is increasing in spite of the fact that this market 
has been slow to take up gum. Several dealers report 
that their red gum is all gone. White gum is less active. 

Knowlton Mixer reports a good demand for North 
Carolina pine and hemlock. 

Local Hoo-Hoo will go to Jamestown next Saturday, 
Vicegerent Snark J. M. Briggs having issued a call for a 
concatenation at the Humphrey house. The plan is to 
go by automobile, leaving Buffalo at noon and spending 
the next day on Chautauqua lake. A number of candi- 
dates are on tke list. 

Burton H. Hurd is at Ontonagon, Mich., in the inter- 
est of the mill and lumber operations controlled there by 
Hurd Bros. The mill is turning out a large amount of 
hemlock and hardwood lumber this summer. 

A. G. Hauenstein is on a long recreation trip down the 
St. Lawrence to Montreal and Quebec, up the Saguenay 
and down the Coast to New York. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


Prices Firmer and Demand Improved—Increase in 
Volume of Inquiries for Special Bills—Hemlock 
Shows Additional Strength. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 30.—A better feeling seems to 
prevail throughout this market. This may be due to the 
fact that stocks have improved in price a little and that 
dealers are getting a little more business than a short 
time back. On the whole not much improvement in the 
general conditions is expected for the next two or three 
weeks. : 

Local contractors are fairly busy and expect a big 
increase in business generally within a short time. With 
the completion of the new courthouse and post office 
Cleveland will start on a building era which will put it 
in the foremost rank of American cities. 

Dealers are much pleased with the volume of in- 
quiries being received for special bills. While but few 
of these are for railroad work the volume averages up 
well. A number of orders of large proportions have 
been booked by dealers in this market. 

The result of the national meeting of yellow pine 
manufacturers apparently is being felt locally in the 
strength which yellow pine is showing. The advance of 
price is welcomed by dealers and many feel that it will 
give an added impetus to buying. Hemlock, which has 
been somewhat affected by the yellow pine market, is 
showing additional strength, although sales are small. In 
local yards there is much competition for business and as 
a result dimension is being put on the market at prices 
which will have to be raised to meet the new condition 
ef yellow pine. This is generally welcomed by dealers 
and another advance, they feel, only would have a ten- 
dency to increase confidence and add to business. 

F. T. Peitch, of the F. T. Peitch Company, returned 
from a trip through the Memphis hardwood section much 
encouraged with the outlook in hardwoods and cypress. 
He stated that although the Cleveland market has been 
dull he found the conditions in the southern states en- 
couraging. A large export trade and a heavy consump- 
tion of the common grades are having a tendency to keep 
the mills busy. The result is that prices are almost due 
to advance which, he hopes, will have more of a stimu- 
lating effect upon conditions in Cleveland and through- 
out this ‘section. 

The Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company stated this 
week that while it always expects a lull in trade during 
July and August it is much encouraged with the volume 
of business being done and the number of good inquiries 
being received. 

The annual combined outing of the yards in which 
C. H. Foote is interested is planned for Saturday, Au- 
gust 13, and probably will be held at Willoughbeach 
park. There is considerable rivalry between the em- 
ployees of the Scranton Road Lumber Company, the C. H. 
Foote Lumber Company, the East Cleveland Lumber Com- 
pany, the Collinwood Lumber Company and the Glen- 
ville Lumber Company in the various events of the day. 

The Central Lumber Company stated this week that the 
yellow pine situation shows more brightness than for 
some time. The recent advance in price is expected to 
add materially to the volume of business and help to 
make the market more stable. It has been much pleased 
with sales and inquiries, especially in dimension and 
flooring of all grades. 

C. H. Prescott, of the Saginaw Bay Company, is enjoy- 
ing his summer vacation with his family at his old home 
at Tawas, Mich. 
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J. M. Hastings, President. C. 0. Shepherd, Managing Director. 


Davison Lumber Co., Limited 


Manufacturers of NOVA SCOTIA 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS 


SAW MILLS: Springfield, Nova Scotia; Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Annually. 
Cargo Shipments Year Around from Nova Scotia Mills. 


CAR SHIPMENTS PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK 
N 
WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE and HEMLOCK. 


Office and Sales Dep’ t. 
No. 1 Madison Ave., 


NEW YORK CITY 











Operating Department. 
Bridgewater, 
NOVA SCOTIA 
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MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
and OAK FLOORING 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WHITE PINE 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


























Robert W. Highbie Company 
Hardwood Bill Timber 


2-in. to 10-in.— 20 ft. and under. 








45 Broadway, 


Mills at 
New Bridge, N. Y. NEW YORK 











Cherry For Sale 


One million feet of dry stock : 
ready for immediate shipment 
from our Jamestown yard, ail 
thicknesses and grades. 


Warren Ross Lumber Co. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


WHITE PINE| | 
The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 
BUFFALO, - NEW YORK. | 
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SELLING AGENTS 
for 
Redwood 











The Putnam 
Lumber Co. 


934-5 Williamson Bldg., Manufacturers 
Cleveland, Ohio. -) Company. 


SEE THEIR “AD” ON PAGE 10 THIS ISSUE. 

















4 PLAIN AND QUARTERED OAK - ASH - GUM 
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THE INTERSTATE LUMBER CO., “-YELA">, 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
POPLAR RED GUM OAK 
CHESTNUT HICKORY ASH 


Furniture Dimension Stock and 
Railroad Timber Cut to Order. 





Nini Soret Sect. oy FOF Quick Shipment 








THE ALPHA LUMBER Co. 


Will Make Prompt Shipments of 


White and Yellow Pine, Hemlock and Hardwoods, 
Shingles, Lath, Posts, Etc. 


709-710 Williamson Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











Tue C. H. FOOTE LUMBER CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Oak, Poplar, Chestnut, Cypress, 
Yellow Pine, Oak and Maple [Flooring, 
Hemlock and White Pine. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR CAR SHIPMENTS, 








The CENTRALGS¥ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


_ LUMBER, SHINGLES 
and LATH 
MAPLE and BEECH FLOORING 








‘ 
LOCATIONS FOR 


Furniture Factories 








Woodworking Plants 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY RAILROADS 








There are thousands of acres of timber properties 
tributary to the above lines awaiting development 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 
Industrial Commissioner 


c. J. CLAI Illinois Central R. R. 











No. 1 Park Row, CHICAGO 
equtetiubhinemsieniialh 








| CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION. 











CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New Mill Town That Will Be a Model of Its Kind— 
American Capital Welcomed in Guatemala—Box 
Company Organized. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Aug. 1.—A double band mill, with 
resaw and planer equipment, and shingle and lath acces- 
sories, will be erected without delay by the Ascension 
Red Cypress Company, recently organized in New 
Orleans, at a new town to be named McElroy, in Ascen- 
sion parish, two miles from Barman, a station on the 
main line of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany. The Ascension company will build a spur track 
from Barman to McElroy. O. H. Williams, one of the 
officers of the company, states that stumpage has been 
bought from James D. Lacey & Co. Cruisers estimate 
this stumpage at 265,000,000 feet, but as the mill cut 
always exceeds the cruise by from 10 to 15 percent, 
Mr. Williams thinks his new holdings will reach 300,000,- 
000 feet. The estimate by the cruisers did not include 
the down timber or dead trees. The bulk of this cypress 
timber lies in Ascension parish, only two sections being 
across the line in St. James parish. This deal cleans up 
all the Lacey eypress holdings in Ascension parish, and 
the tract embraces some of the finest cypress growth in 
existence, 

McEtroy is named after John T. McElroy, of Odessa, 
Tex., the vice president of the company. A model mill 
town will be laid out, with waterworks, electric lighting 
system, sanitary sewerage and other modern conveniences 
found in the usual sawmill colony of the South. This is 
in keeping with the policy of O. H. Williams and E. B. 
Williams, who only recently placed in operation their 
costly new plant at Cottonport, under the name of the 
Avoyelles Cypress Company, Limited, and who also are 
che chief officers in the Southern Saw Mill Company, 
Limited. The three companies have offices at 602 Maison 
Blanche building in New Orleans. Others interested in 
the Ascension Red Cypress Company are E. E. Sykes, who 
is also an officer in both the Avoyelles Cypress Company, 
Limited, and the Southern Saw Mill Company, Limited; 
Ek. E. Overstreet, of St. Louis, Mo.; A. E. Deriqules, of 
Denver, Colo.; W. B. Tscharner, of La Crosse, Wis., and 
John T. McElroy, of Odessa, Tex. 

Lumber Destroyed. 

Forty thousand feet of yellow pine lumber at the plant 
of the White Sulphur Lumber Company, at Jena, was 
destroyed by tire the night of July 30. The dry sheds 
were badly damaged and were only saved from destruc- 
tion by the timely efforts of the company’s private fire 
department. The loss is partly covered by insurance. 

Angus McKenzie, of New York, president of the Guate- 
malan-Mexican Mahogany & Export Company, reached 
New Orleans this week from Guatemala, where he has 
been looking after his concessions and supervising the 
season’s exports. He says business in the republic is 
developing rapidly under American capital and the wise 
rule of President Estrada Cabrera. Over $100,000,000 
American capital is invested in Guatemala. More is 
coming and Cabrera is welcoming it by liberal conces- 
sions. 

The A. D. Crawford Lumber Company raised steam for 
the first time at its yellow pine mill, at Talisheek, this 
week, and gave the usual salute. The maximum daily 
capacity is 25,000 feet. 

H. J. Cowgill has resigned as mechanical engineer for 
the Great Southern Lumber Company, at Bogalusa, to 
devote all his time to the affairs of the Bogalusa Mill & 
Supply Company, recently organized to operate a finish- 
ing plant and veneer works. Mr. Denham is associated 
with Mr. Cowgill in the new enterprise. The machinery 
was bought from the J. A. Fay & Egan Company through 
the New Orleans branch, in charge of Bertram E. Crafts. 

The sale of 8,000 acres of cutover yellow pine lands 
near Bradley and its subdivision into 40-acre plots for 
the reception of 200 families from the West is announced 
by W. H. Barbutt and A. W. Hartwell, of Boise, Ida. 


Plant Offered for Sale. 


The plant of the Lhote Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in New Orleans, assessed at $436,000, was offered 
for sale July 26 at the Real Estate exchange at the upset 
price of $200,000. There were no bidders for the prop- 
erty and it was withdrawn. The plant manufactures 
sash» doors, blinds and building material, and oecupies 
three and one-half blocks on the Carondelet Navigation 
canal. The plant has been operating some time under 
orders of the civil district court, and is a going concern. 
A scheme for the reorganization of the company has been 
submitted by the Whitney-Central Trust & Savings bank. 
George Lhote is receiving subscriptions for stock. 

An increase in the assessment of denuded yellow pine 
lands is desired by certain interests in north Louisiana. 
J. J. Meredith, of Caldwell parish, appeared before the 
state board of equalization, in session at Baton Rouge, 
and stated that he thought the denuded lands should 
assessed at either $1.25 or $1.50 an acre, as against the 
present levy of $1. State Senator J. Rush Wimberly, 
J. E. Currie and E. 8. Richardson, of Bienville parish, 
appeared before the board in the interests of securing a 
different assessment on timber lands, particularly yellow 
pine. The system of assessitig in vogue is by the acre. 
The Bienville parish delegation wants its assessment by 
the thousand feet. ‘‘The reason for this,’’ said Senator 
Wimberly, ‘‘is due to the fact that according to the 
present method of assessment the state is defrauded out 
of a great amount of taxes on timber land. 

The Greenlaw Lumber Company, of Ramsey, broke 
the ice this week by suspending operations for three 
weeks. Meantime necessary repairs will be made, a new 


conveyor installed, the log pond cleaned and other im- 
provements made. The management announces that it 
will await better market conditions before resuming 
operation. 

J. M. Camp, formerly of Lenoir, Miss., and manager 
for the J. M. Camp Lumber Company, will establish a 
yellow pine saw mill two miles north of Tylertown, Miss. 
He has bought seventeen forties from the Fernwood 
Lumber Company, of Fernwood, Miss., and later will 
acquire additional stumpage. 

The Coldwater Lumber Company, capitalized at 
$20,000, has been chartered to conduct a general sawmill 
business at Lambert, Miss. H. D. Glass, J. T. Crofford, 
A. N. Allen and O. F. Lacy are the incorporators. 

Dredging has begun on the Atchafalaya bay ship canal 
to carry out the government appropriation of $530,000. 
This waterway, connecting Morgan City with the Gulf 
of Mexico, is used almost exclusively by cypress manu- 
facturers in getting their finished product to Atlantic 
coast points, and cross ties, shingles and lath to Texas 
points. 

The Hammond Box & Veneer Company has been organ- 
ized at Hammond to install a box plant before October 
1. In the Hammond section there are annually used 
erates and packages valued at $250,000, principally for 
strawberry and truck shipments. The Roseland Veneer 
& Box Company, of Roseland, heretofore has supplied 
the demand. 

A company will be formed soon to erect a $50,000 
hardwood, box and veneer plant at Algiers, across the 
Mississippi river from New Orleans. Martin S. Mahoney, 
Peter Vezien, Frank C. Duvic, R. A. Tansey, R. S. 
Stearns, C. V. Kraft and J. Bodenger are among the pro- 
moters. 

Secretary Davis, Natchez, Miss., of the Mississippi 
Land Development Association, has mailed to I. R. 
Enochs, a prominent lumberman of Jackson, Miss., the 
first life membership certificate in the association. Mr. 
Enochs, at the recent state-wide immigration convention 
at Jackson, Miss., bid $2,000 for the certificate, which 
he will present to President J. C. Hardy, of the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Merchanical College, of Starkville. 
Edward Hines, of Chicago, received the second certifi- 
cate, for which he bid $2,000. 

Representative Robert F. Broussard, of the third con- 
gressional district, of Louisiana, has been renominated 
without opposition for his ninth consecutive term in Con- 
gress. The democratic committee of his district, in ses- 
sion at Morgan City, adopted resolutions applauding his 
vote on the lumber tariff. ‘‘Lumber,’’ the resolutions 
declare, ‘‘needs protection. We are confident no instruc- 
tions on our part are necessary to guide Mr. Broussard 
in the future. ’’ 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUSIANA LUMBER NEWS. 





Railroads Good Customers—Jobbers Buying Heavily 
—Export Trade Picking Up—Satisfactory Reporis 
From the Cypress Belt. 

LAKE CHARLES, LaA., Aug. 3.—The principal demand is 
from the railroads. Heavy purchases were made from a 
number of Lake Charles mills during the last week. Job- 
bers in St. Louis, Kansas City, Wichita and St. Joseph 
also have been buying heavily. The railroads, however, 
are rushing all car repair work in order to avoid, if pos- 
sible, the car shortage this fall which now seems almost 
inevitable. 

The export trade is picking up. It was not thought 
that there would be any great demand from the exporters 
for several weeks, but the fact that two additional ex- 
porting offices have been opened in Beaumont and one 
office in Lake Charles, may be accepted as an indication 
of the revival whieh is being experienced in this par- 
ticular line of goods. 

One of the Lake Charles mills was successful in secur- 
ing an order for all of the flooring to be used in one of 
the battleships under construction at Cramp’s shipyards, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the order calling for all heart lumber. 
The heavy rains of last week lapped over into this week 
and the Lake Charles, Orange and Beaumont mills are 
having no difficulty in getting down all of the material in 
the rough needed via the Caleasieu, ‘Sabine and Neches 
rivers. 

Reports from the cypress belt of southern Louisiana 
are satisfactory. Orders have been coming in in such 
volume as to make it necessary for all of the larger 
mills to operate full time and millmen say they are well 
pleased with the outlook. 

All of the mills in southwestern Louisiana and south- 
eastern Texas, except possibly a few which are under- 
going repairs, are operating full time. General condi- 
tions are better. 

The Miller-Link Lumber Company, of Orange, Tex., 
has resumed operation after a suspension of four months 
during which time extensive improvements and repairs, 
aggregating a cost of $15,000, were made. The capacity 
of the plant has been enlarged and the planer equipped 
with new machinery. 

Registrar Fred Grace, of the state land office, is pre- 
paring to take over from the state auditor all lands ad- 
judicated to the state in previous years for the non- 
payment of taxes. The registrar has received $10,000 
from parties desirous of quieting their title to MeEnery 
scrip lands. Of this amount, $6,500 was received this 
week from the Houston Oil Company, of Houston, Tex., 
which owns valuable timber lands in southwestern 
Louisiana. 

A report from Morgan City is to the effect that the 
big mill of the Menefee Cypress Company, at Berwick, 
may soon be operated again. The Menefee company re- 
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cently ceased operation because of the fact that all tim- 

«ber owned by it in that section had been milled and 
marketed. Several other parties, however, having timber 
holdings in that section are now figuring on securing con- 
trol of the mill with a view of renewing operations. 





EASTERN LOUISIANA NEWS. 


Shutdown Will Throw Many Men Idle—Securing 
Money on Fraudulent Bills of Lading-—Better De- 
mand and Inquiries Numerous. 


FRANKLINTON, La., July 30.—The Greenlaw Lumber 
Company laid off all its woods force last night and will 
shut down for sixty days or more as soon as the logs 
lying along the railroad can be picked up. This lets out 
about 150 men and many teams. 

The Yellow Pine Company’s affairs are becoming more 
tangled daily. Nothing can be done now to adjust them 
until the October term of court. 

The J. M. Camp Lumber Company’s mill at Tylertown 
is about completed. 

Addins & Stockdale have completed a mill near Boga- 
lusa. It is running steadily. 

Henry Thompson has started his new mill near James- 
town, Miss. 

Several persons are anxiously looking for H. M. Smith, 
of Bush, who recently operated a saw mill at that place. 
He is said to have secured considerable money on fraudu- 
lent bills of lading, of which seven are known to have 
been passed. Berthold & Jennings, of St. Louis, Mo., 
were victimized to the extent of about $400. 

George Code, of Bogalusa, has bought the mill and 
timber formerly owned and operated by Williams Bros., 
at Lees Creek. 

Inquiries are becoming plentiful and buyers more 
numerous. Several orders have been placed during the 
week at prices satisfactory to mill men, but no one seems 
to care to sell more than twenty days ahead, as better 
prices are looked for in September. The hewn tie busi- 
ness is very active all along the New Orleans Great 
Northern and its branches. Large orders recently have 
been placed for heart ties for the Pennsylvania railroad 
and for Panama, and one good sized order for sap ties 
for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, to be shipped to 
its creosoting works. The general tone of the market is 
better and manufacturers are encouraged. 

The A. D. Crawford Lumber Company, at Talasheek, 
gave its new mill a tryout today and will run regularly 
during the coming week. It is a good mill for a small 
one and should cut 30,000 feet daily. The company will 
finish its dry kilns soon and will build a planing mill. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


Saw Timber Demand Mainly for Material of Large 
Dimensions—The Pitch Pine Situation—Trade With 
the West Indies Better Than Ever. 


GULFPORT, Miss., Aug. 1—Demand for sawn timber 
is perhaps a trifle stronger and a still better demand is 
predicted for the near future in view of the quantity 
under contract to go forward. There is a slight increase 
in production which will about balance demand and it 
's apparent that there will not likely be more than a 
temporary increase in price until well into fall. This 
will apply to larger timbers, request mainly being for 
stock of large average squares intended for shipment to 
United Kingdom and European ports, where the timber 
will be utilized principally in the shipbuilding trade. 
\lthough there has been very little movement for some 
i:me in the market for small timbers, prices appear firm 
‘ a low figure, demand about equaling supply. Reports, 
however, from foreign sections of late that have estab- 
lished a fair market for small timbers, look toward a 
very satisfactory increase in request, so that the pros- 

cts are good for higher values for this stock and great- 
€ Opportunity of better remuneration for the shipper. 

Desirable timbers of large square average are available 
readily in large quantities. Current reports from the 

tch pine ports of the United Kingdom show that the 
cradually decreasing stocks are not in very brisk demand 
owing, probably, to the fact that large quantities are 

' the most desirable wood and to the fact very little 
rice inducement in the matter of price appears to be 


oSered the consumers. Late shipments to this section , 


‘nelude cargo and parcel shipments to importers having 
‘“"erlor stocks open to negotiation, but it is conjec- 
‘wred that cargoes lately forwarded were sold while en 
ute and reported for discharge to shipyard or consumer 

‘, In some instances, on wharf for reshipment. 
_ Exports of this stock during the week were fairly 
‘rge and included 500,000 feet for Liverpool; a full 
“'go for Belfast was shipped by Hunter, Benn & Co. 
‘rom Gulfport. The total quantity amounted to 2,354,- 
"00 feet at a value of $49,158. During the correspond- 
'h2 period of 1909 2,069,000 feet of sawn timber went 
torward. This was 295,000 feet less than this week’s 
scipments. Sawn timber is quoted from 22 to 23 cents 
a cubie foot, basis of 40 feet. Included in the week’s 
shipment of timbers was 54,986 cubic feet of hewn 
valued at $18,345, composed of two parcels, one of 
49,084 eubie feet for Liverpool and one of 14,902 cubic 
feet for Belfast, Ire. 

he week’s outgo from this district embraced 6,751,000 
feet of lumber and sawn timber valued at $135,156 ; 
54,986 cubie feet of hewn timber, $18,345, and 50,000 
shingles, $500. During the last month, the following 
auantities of stocks were forwarded: Lumber, 17,361,- 
oa feet, $367,354; sawn timber, 4,453,000 feet, $105,- 
suai hewn timber, 116,247 cubic feet, $34,845; poles, 
$32,760, and 50,000 shingles, $500; making a total ship- 
ment of 21,930,247 feet, $507,961, exclusive of poles and 
Shingles, Of this total, 18,668,247 feet, $444,424, went 


Puno Gulfport and 3,262,000 feet, $63,521, from 


Continent. 


Inquiry from this section for both kiln dried saps and 
primes is in small volume and the market is anything 
other than brisk. In point of volume of inquiry primes 
have, perhaps, a shade the best of it, but this class of 
stock is not being largely ‘manufactured, with the result 
that the shipper can hardly secure sufficient quantity 
to fill his needs. Were this not the case, however, it 
still would be difficult for the shipper to obtain the 
stock at a price which would enable him to look forward 
to a margin, as offers are almost ridiculously low. 
Shippers face the probability of an increase in price 
should the continental market for this stock rapidly 
resume its old status. Manufacturers ask $29 to $31.50 
delivered for inch to 3-inch by 11 inches and up prime. 
Some quotations have been made on prime for delivery 
within thirty days at $28.50 to $29.50. These figures, 
however, will not form a practical basis for estimates 
of delivered costs. One to 3-inch by 9 inches and wider 
prime is openly quoted at from $27 to $28 delivered. 
Inquiry for kiln dried saps may be characterized as 
below normal. 

West Indies. 


Trade with tne islands has proved better during this 
year than ever before. In point to total volume, Cuba is 
well in advance in the consumption of pitch pine, with 
Porto Rico next and the smaller islands following closely. 
Many different reasons have been assigned for the con- 
siderable falling off which the trade has experienced with 
buyers in the Windward islands, particularly those of 
Guadeloupe and Trinidad. Trade with these islands 
fell off very heavily within a short space of time. Other 
of the islands show practically no change and it is pre- 
dicted that a steady volume of shipments will continue 
going forward. As appears usual with Cuba during 
the movement of the sugar crop, the pitch pine business 
is on the decrease. First class Cuban schedules range 
in price from $13 to $15.50 a thousand superficial feet 
delivered and second class stock is offered at from $8 
to $10.50 a thousand feet delievered. 


South America. 


Though inquiry from this trade is not brisk, business 
seems to be well established, with prospect of an increase 
soon. Very few new deals are reported closed, buyers 
seeming to be satisfied with the quantities under contract 
for shipment as being adequate to fill their immediate 
needs. General business conditions in the La Plata dis- 
trict are reported good. The quantities going forward 
are absorbed promptly and stocks on hand at La Plata 
are decreasing rapidly. Some demand is noted on this 
side for usual South American schedules. Prices “have 
declined somewhat for the usual schedules and for certain 
quality boards; those, however, for boards of best grade 
for this market bring readily $17 to $18.50 a thousand 
feet delivered. Usual South American schedules bring 
from $15 to $15.50 delivered. Rio deals, 1/3 30-foot 
and up are quoted at from $18 to $19; this stock is 
hard to secure in large lots at one point and is not 
in sight in any quantity. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


Prices Hold Steady, With No Concessions Reported— 
Heavy Production Features the Market—Heavy Rail. 
road Demand—Strike Settled. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 2.—While the Alabama lum 
ber market is passing through the normally dull summer 
season conditions this year are somewhat betier than 
usual. Demand, of course, is slack and shipments are 
off, but mills, being short on stock, are in excellent 
shape to prepare for the fall trade. Meanwhile, prices 
hold fairly steady, and there is no disposition on the 
part of any of the large mills to sell at a sacrifice. 

Heavy production is the feature of the market. All 
the mills in the state are running full time, the usual 
number of plants having been increased recently by the 
opening up of at least two large mills and several smaller 
ones, The state’s output may be reckoned at normal, 
probably the first time this rate of production has been 
reached in almost two years. 

Railroad demands and export inquiries form the 
greatest strength of the market, there being little ship- 
ment to the yards. Local demand is only fair; Birming- 
ham, for example, showing a falling off in July as com- 
pared with July, 1909, this being only the second time 
this year that such a condition has been shown. The 
differences between local carpenters and contractors, re- 
sulting in a laying off of many men during the first 
part of July, probably helped toward this end. The car- 
penters wanted 45 cents an hour and a half-holiday 
Saturday. The contractors countered with propositions 
looking to changes in the union rules. An important 
amount of work was left undone while these differences 
were under discussion. An agreement was finally reached, 
the carpenters getting their raise in rates from 40 to 
45 cents an hour, but giving over their demand for a 
half-holiday Saturday. 

Another cause of the poor showing is that the bulk of 
the construction work in this section is going on at Corey, 
the model industrial city the United States Steel Cor- 
poration is building near Ensley, six miles from the 
heart of Birmingham, and just outside the corporate 
limits of this city. Here the American Steel & Wire 
Company is putting up a $3,000,000 plant. The Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railway Company, another subsidiary 
of the Steel Corporation, is spending as much more for 
coke ovens. Corey will be a model city, built for the 
needs of the men who are to work in the mills of the 
steel corporation. It is expected that Cérey will have 
a population of 30,000 within two years. A few weeks 
ago it was a cornfield. : 

The protection of lumber interests and the conservation 
of the Alabama forests will be made the subject of a 
special bill before the next session ot the Alabama legis- 
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THE MILLS-CARLETON CO., “sziz7* 
Wholesale Dealers in 
White, Norway and 
Yellow Pine Lumber 
Douglas Fir Timber 
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CUYAHOGA LUMBER 
LAKE ERIE LUMBER 
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Canadian 
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The Robt. H. Jenks Lumber Co. 
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THE ADVANCE LUMBER CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
MILLS: Vaughan, W. Va; Baskin, La. 
Yard and Mill, Cleveland, O., just opened. 

Finished stock or lumber in mixed carloads 


furnished promptly. Let us know your re- 
quirements. 
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and Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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We Make Prompt Shipments. Let Us Quote You. 
Office and YARD: 2106 West 3rd St. 
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LOG RUN BASSWOOD 
BIRCH AND MAPLE 





No. 3 1”. Basswood 


2”’ No. 3 Hemlock Piece Stuff 
2x4, & 2x6 10-16’ No.1&2 Pine 
4x4 to 4x8 in Pine 








All of this Stock in fine Shipping 
Condition. 








The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 


TOMAH, WISCONSIN. 








Hemlock, Hardwoods 


2x4” and wider No. 1 and No. 2 Hemlock Piece Stuff 
2x6” and wider Select Hemlock 
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Ash, Soft Maple, Soft Elm and Red Oak 1in. mill run. 


JOHN A. WEEK LUMBER CO. 
North Portage St. 
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WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 
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LONG FIR TIMBERS 








in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84, 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


Band resaws and large surfacers :: :% 





ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 


Telecode 


SUPERIOR, WISCONS:N §— Long Distance 


lature. The measure is being drawn up by John H. 
Wallace, jr., secretary of the Alabama forestry commis- 
sion, and for many years a student of forest conditions 
in this state. Mr. Wallace will draw his bill with the 
codperation of leading lumbermen, whose failure to sup- 
port a similar measure before the last legislature resulted 
in the practical defeat of that measure. This time, with 
the backing of the men most affected, the bill seems cer- 
tain of success. In speaking of the proposed measure 
Mr. Wallace said: 

It has been customary for years to burn the forests with 
the idea that it may make spring and summer grazing bet- 
ter. This idea has long since proved to be a fallacy. When- 
ever a fire sweeps through a piece of woods it destroys 
every prospective tree to the age of four years. The ma- 
jority of forest fires in Alabama are due to locomotive 
sparks, and the state should have a law compelling the 
railroads to keep their rights of way clean. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Heavy Increase in Exports Over Preceding Week— 
Millmen and Buyers at One in Optimistic Trade 
Predictions—Sawn Timber Situation. 


MosiLE, AuA., Aug. 1—The cleaning-up process on the 
part of shippers appears to be still in progress. Exports 
during the last week from Mobile were 11,035,506 super- 
ficial feet of lumber, 652,000 superficial feet of sawn 
timber and 1,791,024 superficial feet of hewn timber, 
making a total of 13,478,530 superficial feet of lumber 
and timber for the week, against 11,728,811 superficial 
feet the week previous, showing an increase of 1,749,719 
superficial feet. Saturday alone six vessels were cleared, 
whose cargoes aggregated 2,981,000 superficial feet of 
lumber and 837,024 superficial feet of hewn timber. The 
outward movement of lumber to the West Indies during 
the week aggregated 3,184,000 superficial feet, of which 
2,154,000 superficial feet went to Cuba. 

Prices for the higher grades of lumber are unchanged, 
but the lower grades are being sold on offers. Notwith- 
standing all the mills are running, there is no great accu- 
mulation of stocks on the millyards, and this is looked 
upon as one of the good features of the situation. Mills 
are carrying about half the stock on their yards which 
they are usually accustomed to carry, and the bulk of the 
present cut is used in filling orders booked sixty days 
ago. The continuous rains and bad weather have mili- 
tated against the operation of the mills and have pre- 
vented the filling of these orders sooner, and mills which 
had been shipping sixty cars of lumber a day are only 
shipping about half that number, or even less. 

All the millmen and buyers appear to be of one mind in 
that the outlook is very promising. The absence of any 
great accumulation of stocks at the mills and the fact 
that mills are not loaded up with orders puts them in 
fine shape for new business. It is stated on good author- 
ity that there is hardly a mill in this district which could 
not clean up all its orders within sixty days. 

It will be but one more month before the dawn of 
another commercial year, and it is safe to say that nearly 
all old contracts will have been cleaned up by that time; 
certainly they will if the movement goes on the next four 
weeks as it has for the last two. The bad weather that 
prevailed all through July was not conducive to quick 
despatch of vessels, and many of them have been in port 
a long while completing their cargoes. The list of vessels 
in port, however, has materially decreased during the last 
two weeks, though a number are up for August loading. 

The sawn timber market is still weak, but supplies are 
light and on that account there is no chance for any ac- 
cumulation of stocks. Very little sawn timber is coming 
to market, and what does come is shipped almost as soon 
as it arrives. Present shipments of sawn timber repre- 
sent the cleaning up of old contracts, and there is no new 
business of any magnitude on the market; in fact, prices 
offered from the other side are too low to offer any in- 
ducement to shippers to reach out for orders. There are 
a few small orders being filled at low prices, but most of 
the business going forward is on previous contracts. All 
concerned in the timber trade on this side are looking for 
better prices after the summer solstice is over, and every- 
thing points to a good season in this trade next year. The 
price for sawn is still around 22'to 22% cents basis price. 

Hunter, Benn & Co., of this city, have two vessels up 
for August loading at Gulfport, Miss., one for Oporto, 
Spain, and the other for South Africa. 

The hardwood trade seems to reflect the conditions pre- 
vailing in the pitch pine trade, for the export and domes- 
tic,markets are reported to be very dull. Adler, May & 
Co., of this city, are forwarding a lot of stuff on old con- 
tracts. 

R. W. Child, inspector and representative of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Association, for this district, left last 
night for a three weeks’ visit to New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


Good General Demand for Long Joist—Heavy Rains 
Retard Shipments—Heavy Local Demand for Build- 
ing Material. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Aug. 1.—The yellow pine situation 
looks brighter than it has been the last thirty days. Some 
of the dealers report that they have booked several large 
sized orders and that more inquiries are coming in. The 
specialties of this market are timber and long joist. 
There seems to be a fair demand for long joist from all 
sections of the country, the East especially. Considerable 
railroad material is handled through this market and 
the demand for this class of stock seems to be picking up. 
Heavy rains for the last thirty days have delayed ship- 
ments greatly. Local demand for lumber is heavy, as 
there is a large amount of building going on. 

M. R. Grant, for many years a wholesale lumber dealer 











in this city, operating a customer dressing plant, one of 





the largest in the South, and doing a large retail busi- 
ness, announces kis permanent retirement from business. 
The Carter Lumber Company has installed a new tim- 
ber sizer in its dressing in transit plant in this city. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Darrah are on a trip along the 
Atlantic coast. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


Demands from Foreign and Interior Sources Show 
Marked Improvement—Interior Business Sufficient 
to Tax Mill Output. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Aug. 1—A better feeling prevails 
among the manufacturers of this section over the turn 
of events of the last two weeks. The foreign and in 
terior markets show improvement, the latter being much 
better in demand and general tone. 

The interior business is furnishing sufficient demand 
to consume all of the output of mills, which have not 
any advance contracts for their output for foreign mar- 
kets, and it is expected that by taking many mills from 
the export trade that the markets of the foreign coun- 
tries will respond much more quickly than would be the 
case were the interior demand slack. 

Business is not what was expected of it six months 
ago, either foreign or interior, but nevertheless it has 
improved and the situation warrants the assertion that 
it will not recede from its present position. 

Spanish buyers are again in the market. Cargoes 
going out are select and in most cases kiln dried, as 
buyers demand this class of lumber and are willing to 
pay good prices. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


Manufacturers Adopt Conservative Attitude—Prevail- 
ing Idea That September Will Develop Good Busi- 
ness—Prices Hold Firm in Good Lines. 

Norro.k, VA., July 30.—The situation in North Caro- 
lina pine may be considered satisfactory, speaking in gen- 
eral terms. Buyers are busy and manufacturers’ conserva- 
tive. Desire is still strong on the part of representative 
wholesalers and big consumers to control reliable sources 
of supply. The general feeling is that a good run of 
business will have developed with the advent of Sep- 
tember. 

C. I. Millard, president and general manager of the 
John L. Roper Lumber Company, is on an inspection trip 
to the company’s properties in eastern North Carolina. 

E. C. Fosburgh, president of the Fosburgh Lumber 
Company, has returned from his summer place in the 
Adirondacks. 

B. A. Groah, of the Pittsburg Manufacturing Company, 
was in Norfolk en route to his company’s operations in 
Creswell. Prospects to him seem very good. 

Ben S. Thomson, manager of the yellow pine depart 
ment of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company, has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Wiley-Harker Lumber 
Company. He will assume his new duties August 1. 

W. G. Underwood, vice president and general manager 
of the Albemarle Lumber Company, of Hertford, while 
in Norfolk last week, stated that although North Carolina 
pine trade could be considered quiet, it had its good 
points in that prices were being held firmly on all good 
lines of kiln dried stock. The general demand was better. 

A. R. Turnbull, president of the Rowland Lumber Com 
pany, whose operations are at Bowden, returned last week 
from Minneapolis, Minn., and departed immediately fo1 
his mill, but took time to offer some encouragement as t« 
trade conditions. 

The sailing of the British ship Avon from this port 
with a full cargo of spruce for Buenos Ayres created 
much interest. This is the first cargo of West Virgini: 
spruce to go from this port to South America, anid it 
seems that it means the opening up of a very good trad 
as well as forming an outlet for West Virginia lumbe1 

















FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


Extensive Improvements Proposed at Lumber Plant- 
Curtailment by New England Cotton Mills and It 
Affect on Activity in the South. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 2.—Charles I. James, who i 
largely interested in the Pigeon River Lumber Compan) 
which operates a saw mill at Crest Mont, N. C., an 
owns about 30,000 acres of timber land in that sectio1 
left last night for Crest Mont to see how matters a1 
going at the plant and to look after various other ma 
ters. The directors of the company, at a meeting hel: 
in New York last week, decided upon various improve 
ments, and one of Mr. James’ concerns will be to conf« 
with the mill superintendent and assistants relative t 
these improvements. They include the construction « 
four or five miles of logging road, an extension of t! 
line now operated by the company so as to reach mo! 
distant parts of the holdings of the corporation an: 
facilitate the work of getting out stocks. Various alter 
tions at the mill proper, designed to expedite the wor . 
also will be undertaken. Mr. James will visit Ashevili , 
N. C., and other places in the South, getting in close tou: '! 
with the trade and studying economic conditions thei 
He will be gone about a week or ten days. 

Charles E. Lewis, of Granger & Lewis, wholes: ¢ 
Georgia pine men, with offices at Baltimore and Savi: 
nah, Ga., returned from the latter city last week, havi'g 
spent several weeks there to confer with his partner «1d 
look after other interests. He reports that he fou. 
business quiet everywhere and that competition was cit- 
ting into prices. It was difficult to get orders and eveD 
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more so to obtain acceptable prices for lumber. A feel- 
ing of uncertainty regarding the political outlook seemed 
to prevail, and this was affecting trade to a pronounced 
extent. Everybody was looking for an improvement, but 
just what is to bring about the change for the better 
no one seemed to know. Mr. Lewis pointed to the cur- 
tailment of production by the New England cotton mills 
as one of the reasons for the dullness. 

Richard W. Price, of Price & Heald, left last evening 
for the Georgian Bay country, in Canada, to spend a few 
weeks of leisure. 

Charles A. Hanscom, manager of the Baltimore office 
of the Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis., has gone to 
Maine to spend about two or three weeks. Meanwhile the 
work at the office is being looked after by Roger Me- 
Auslan, the assistant manager. 

Factory No. 2 of E. H. Barnes & Co., one of the largest 
shook and box manufacturing concerns in the East, on 
the southern branch of the Elizabeth river, in Portsmouth, 
Va., was entirely destréyed by fire last Saturday morn- 
ing. The plant included a saw mill, box factory and dry 
kilns, and in addition to these buildings a lot of lumber 
was burned. The loss is estimated at $250,000, and about 
150 men are thrown out of employment. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

Demand for Dressed Stock Falls Off—Mills Busy on 
Old Orders—Difficulty in Securing Cars for Ship- 
ments, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 30.—Business remains quiet, 
with few inquiries in the market and these are offered 
for immediate delivery. Two or three yard schedules 
have been submitted during the last week, but they have 
not been placed, as the yards are holding out for lower 
prices, although to the millmen it looks as if rock-bottom 
had been touched. Demand for dressed stock has fallen 
off still more and stocks are accumulating at the mills. 

Orders already booked keep the mills busy and, with 
the demand for quicker deliveries, operators find difficulty 
in securing cars for prompt shipment, and a number of 
the mills are receiving only enough for about half their 
needs. 

At a meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation at the Continental hotel, Atlantic Beach, July 26, 
the general opinion seemed to be that business would pick 
up by the end of August. 

Among visiting saw mill men were E. M. Kelly, Cairo, 
lll.; E. E. Edge, Taylorville; R. H. Paul, Watertown; 
J. B. Conrad, De Land; F. C. Alworth, Lukens; J. W. 
Hyde, Dowling Park; C. J. MeGhee, Live Oak; C. E. 
Melton, Micanopy; C. H. Brown, Tampa; J. L. Phillips, 
Thomasville, Ga. 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 





Improved Inquiry for Heavy Dimension Stock—Local 
Dealers Optimistic As to the Outlook—Much Build- 
ing in Sight. 

ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 2.—Although prices stand prac- 
tically unchanged the last week has developed signs of a 
inore brisk lumber market in Atlanta and throughout 
Georgia. The yard trade has been a shade better than 
‘or the last two weeks and inquiries for heavy dimensions 
ire growing more numerous. 

H. P. Hughes, manager for the Babcock Bros. Lumber 
company, at Babcock, Ga., said while on a visit to 
\tlanta a few days ago that business has been better with 
iis concern during the last fortnight than for two years 
previously thereto. The company which he represents has 
ills in Georgia, Tennessee, West Virginia and Pennsy]l- 
ania. Mr, Hughes finds a particularly good demand 
or low grades. In New England, New York and Penn- 

lvania the bulk of trade is in high grades. 

Atlanta dealers for the most part are optimistic as to 

ie outlook for an early fall business. On the purely 
eal side there is enough building in progress or in sight 

keep the demand strong and prices firm. In addition 
| this the railroads of the state probably will be good 
iyers for the next four or five months. The Georgia 
uthern & Florida railroad is preparing to spend about 

10,000 in track and terminal improvements. The South- 
‘n railway also is greatly improving its roadbeds and 
eneral service. 

A number of prominent lumbermen from Georgia and 
‘‘lorida met at Jacksonville, Fla., July 30 and organized 
ie Southeastern Lumber Company, with a capital stock 

f $500,000. The company will market yellow pine pro- 
‘uced in Georgia and Florida. It is said that the mills 
© be built will have a total output of 500,000,000 feet. 





VARIABLE SAWMILL FEED. 


What is said to be a very much improved sawmill feed 
‘as been patented by an experienced millman of Vir- 
sina. The object of the inventor was to construct a 
inachine in which a combined variable feed and reversing 
mechanism is operated directly from the main driving 
shaft without the use of belts and which provides for a 
variable movement of the carriage in either a forward or 
backward direction and for the reversal of the movement 
of the carriage through the medium of a single friction 
wheel. The machine contains a mechanism for moving 
the friction wheel which controls the rate of speed and 
the direction of the carriage. Other improvements which 
the inventor claims to have made are set forth in the 
Specifications of letters patent, copies of which may be 
obtained from Hanlon & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

——erorrrr—or—r—r—rr nn 
Through an error in the July 23 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, under ‘Business Changes’’ it was stated 
that ‘“The James Manufacturing Company, of Tifton, 
Ga., had gone out of business.’? The item should have 
read ‘*The James Manufacturing Company has removed 
its offices from Tifton, Ga., to Cobb, Ga.’?’ 
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SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Yard Trade Steady—Fall Outlook Generally Promising 
—Lumbermen on Their Summer Outings—Price Situ- 
ation Fairly Steady. 

PirrsBuRG, Pa., Aug. 2.—The general report is of a 
quiet condition, still there appears to be a better tone 
to some of the basic lines of trade. Yard trade is fair 
and building operations are keeping up steadily, with no 
appreciable gain or loss from week to week. 

A. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Company, re- 
turned with his family from a two weeks’ trip in his 
motor car through the East, being part of the time at 
Atlantic.City. His company reports business quiet but 
shipments satisfactory. The best feature of the last 
month has been collections, which have improved. W. F. 
Brown, well known lumberman from Durbin, W. Va., was 
a caller at the offices of this company this week. 

Bemis & Vosburgh say the situation is quiet, but the 
buyers are preparing for the fall supply. H. C. Bemis 
is expected home this week. 

E. V. Babcock has been at the general offices of the 
firm this week, but is spending most of his time with 
his family at Ashtola Lodge. F. R. Babcock is in the 
Thousand islands with his family at one of the most cool 
and delightful places in North America. 

The Kendall Lumber Company says business is un- 
changed and quiet, but with a fair amount of business. 
G. M. Chambers, of this company, is spending his vaca- 
tion at Ohio Pyle, this state, where the big mills of the 
Ohio Pyle Lumber Company are operating again, with 
plenty of business ahead. J. H. Henderson returned 
from Alexander, W. Va., where he visited the Croft 
Lumber Company’s plant, of which he is president. The 
Kendall mill of this company has started operation 
and expects to run for the next three or four weeks, 
cleaning up the few timber lands about the mill. 

The Linehan Lumber Company reports new business 
quiet but an improvement in sight as the fall season 
approaches. Buying, however, is not expected in any 
large amount, and as a consequence prices are softening 
in many lists, though the actual loss in values is not 
serious. 

Louis Germain, of the Germain Company, is away on 
a short vacation trip. The company regards the situa- 
tion as more promising than for four or five months. 
Railroads appear to be about ready to come into the 
market for a fair supply of stock which they must have, 
and as Congress has adjourned and people and business 
have been permitted to do things without alarm bells 
ringing continually in Washington, it is believed that 
the worst is over. 

The Flint, Erving & Stoner Company reports business 
quiet but gaining. E. H. Stoner, of this company, is in 
the South on a business trip which has to do with the 
starting of the new mills at Dunbarten, S. C., which 
have been rebuilding and enlarging for some time. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


Indications Point to Busy Fall Lumber Trade—Lum- 
bermen Take Part in Gubernatorial Nomination— 
Railroad Bridge to Be Built. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 30.—The market at this point 
is steady considering the demand. The hand to mouth 
buying as evidenced by the requests for hurried ship- 
ments indicates that stocks are running low in many lum- 
ber yards throughout this section, a fact which, taken in 
conjunction with other signs, means a busy fall trade. 

Building permits for this week totaled $761,082 and 
property transfers 585. 

Hugh Mellvaine, of .J. Gibson McIlvaine & Co., and 
Emil Guenther were Philadelphia delegates to the con- 
vention of the new Keystone party that nominated 
William H. Berry for governor last Thursday. 

Frederick 8. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., is 
at Atlantie City, N. J. 

Samuel Roberts, of the Grater-Bodey Lumber Com- 
pany, Norristown; James J. Wilson, of Wilson & Stokes, 
Trenton, N. J.; C. Frank Williamson, of Media, and 
James M. Hamilton, of Chester, were recent visitors. 

Reports from all sources indicate that the builders 
are busily engaged on estimating for an unusual volume 
of fall building. Preparations are in progress for a large 
building operation in the northwestern section of the city 
involving 188 houses at an estimated cost of $294,000. 

A $500,000 bridge of concrete, to span the Delaware 
river and that will carry the tracks of the Bound Brook 
division of the Philadelphia & Reading railway, over 
which the trains of this company and those of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, the Jersey Central and the Lehigh Valley 
will cross, will be built at. Yardley in the fall. It will 
require at least two years to complete the structure. The 
bridge when built will be wide enough for four sets of 
tracks, it being the purpose of the company to 4-track 
the whole system between Philadelphia and New York. 

The British steamship EZarlswood, from Gulfport, Miss., 
has arrived with cargo shifted, bulwarks stove and the 
loss of part of its deckload of lumber, having experienced 
heavy weather. 

Steam chartering continues light, due principally to 
the scarcity of boats in posifion to make July and early 
August deliveries. There are steady inquiries for cotton, 
timber and deal boats for European and South American 
shippers. Long voyage freights of all kinds are scarce. 
The tonnage market continues flat except in the River 
Plate lumber trade. 
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MERSHON, EDDY, PARKER COMPANY 


White Pine Box Shooks, Window Frames, 


LUMBER | Fine tissro, touting ana 


Trim, Dimension, Shingles. 
WHOLESALERS OF 


Pacific Coast and Southern 
Products, Maple, Beech, Birch 
and Oak Flooring, White Pine 


and Cedar Shingles. 


New York Office: No. 1 Madison Avenue, Room 8101 


Telecode and Western Union Codes 
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It will pay you to get our prices 
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pee EAST MICHIGAN “ag 
Dry Michigan White Pine 


SAWED IN 1909. 


9,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Barn | 
1,000 ft. 1x5 No. 1 Barn 
2,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Barn 
6,000 ft. 1x8 No. 1 Barn 
1,000 ft. 1x10 No. 1 Barn 
2,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Barn 




















This stock 
is all 
sound red 
knotted 


6,000 ft. 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 


we will 
quote 
delivered 


25,000 ft. 1x6 No. 3 Barn 
14,000 ft. 1x8 No. 3 Barn 
14,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Box 
11,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Bex 
30,000 ft. 4-4 R.W. No. 3 Cuts on 
100,000 ft. Shorts 10’ long 
30,000 ft. Shorts 4’=8’ long 
22,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Box 


Salling Hanson Company, 


GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 
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Johannesburg 
Mfg. Co. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


500 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Maple 
200 M “ 6-4 No.3 Beech 
100M “ 8-4 No.3 Maple 
50M “ 4-4 No.3 Birch 
100 M “ 4-4 No.3 Basswood 
3000 M “ Hemock 














Write for Prices. 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 


MICHIGAN 
ardwoods 


Annual Capacity, 20,000,000 feet. 


emlock.. 


Annual Capacity, 20,000,000 feet. 

















We make a specialty of furnishing promptly Bill Stuff 
and Timbers, 20 to 40 ft. long. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks can 
ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 


E. B. Foss & Company 


Manufacturers 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Established 1877 Telecode Used 
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HARDWOOD FIELD. 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Business Continues Satisfactory—New Record Hung 
Up for July—Car Concern Busy—To Consult Com- 
merce Commissioners, 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 2.—Weather conditions have 
been more favorable in this section during the last week 
than during any similar period for a long while. There 
has been practically no rainfall and it has been possible 
for the mills to operate on a fuller schedule. It has like- 
wise been possible to proceed with logging operations 
more satisfactorily and a great deal of timber recently 
has been brought out which could not be reached even 
im the middle of July. The railroads are now bringing 
in considerable quantities of logs and there ‘is some 
traffic of this character being handled by the river. 
Business conditions continue satisfactory. In addition 
to an increase of about $25,000,000 in bank clearings 
for the first six months of 1910, which broke all previous 
records, a new high record was hung up in July. The 
gain was not so important but the fact remains that 
the chain of record breaking business continues unbroken. 
The lumber interests are not doing as much as they 
have been known to do at this particular season, but 
they have made their full contribution to the excellent 
showing already indicated. In fact, when the lumber 
business is compared with that in cotton the result is 
very favorable to the members of the lumber fraternity. 
The American Car & Foundry Company, which has a 
large plant at Binghampton, a suburb of Memphis, has 
booked an order for 400 cars for the New Orleans, Mobile 
& Chicago Railroad Company, formerly known as the 
Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City. The company grad- 
ually has been increasing its force for some time and this 
order, together with others which recently have been 
booked, assure the continuation of operations on full 
schedule this fall and winter. Among the important 
orders in hand is one for about 3,000 steel framed cars 
for the National Railways of Mexico. 

The Ryan-Weigant Lumber Company, recently incor- 
porated with a stock of $10,000, has perfected organiza- 
tion by the election of James J. Ryan as general manager. 
He will give his personal attention to the buying, selling 
and shipping. He has had about twelve years’ experience 
in the hardwood industry and his friends are predicting 
for him a brilliant career. The otnces and yards of the 
company are in New South Memphis. . 
The Dugger & Goshorn Company has made applica- 
tion for a charter. The capital stock is placed at $30,- 
000. Dugger & Goshorn have been engaged for some 
time in the manufacture of plows, handles, beams, 
rounds, wagon material and other dimension stock, but 
this is the first effort they have made to incorporate 
their business. Among the incorporators are J. O. Gos- 
horn, Charles Hudson, H. R. Boyd, J. M. Mannen and 
E. T. Fuller. 

The Woodruff-Kroy Tight Barrel Stave Company, 
Kenneth, Mo., which recently bought a site at Marked 
Tree, Ark., has removed its machinery from the former 
to the latter place and will begin at once the erection of 
a large factory building. Superintendent DeMars is on 
the ground at Marked Tree and says that the plant will 
be making staves by the middle of September. — 

Commissioner James S. Davant, of the Memphis freight 
bureau, has gone to Ocean City, Md., to confer with mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission in connec- 
tion with log shipments and other matters affecting the 
lumber industry of this city and section. 

J. W. Thompson, president of the J. W. Thompson 
Lumber Company, has returned from an extended trip 
to the northwestern markets, including Chicago. 

Among other Memphis lumbermen who have recently 
been in Chicago are E. E. Taenzer, of the Darnell- 
Taenzer Lumber Company; C. B. Dudley, of the Dudley 
Lumber Company; R. J. Darnell, of R. J. Darnell, In- 
corporated, and J. F. McSweyn, of the Memphis Saw 
Mill Company. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank May have returned from an ex- 
tended western trip, including Yellowstone park, Salt 
Lake City, Denver and other points. 


—_e_eeoeouoereess 


FROM THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Trade Featureless for the Week—Yellow Pine in Bet- 
ter Shape—Demand for Poplar Restricted—Cedar 
Fence Values. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 3.—Another week devoid of 
features has passed. There has been no noteworthy 
change in the situation throughout this section. The yel- 
low pine market in the Southwest is reported improved 
with a slight advance in prices. Building is still active. 
High grade oak, red gum, chestnut, birch, maple and 
beech move well with the hardwood dealers and prices 
continue firm for these grades. The strong demand for 
wide poplar is not so general as it has been. Box fac- 
tories show some activity. Low grade hardwoods are 
slow. The cypress market is firm and is considered sea- 
sonably satisfactory. we! : a! ang 

The activity of the local building situation is shown 
by the fact that the permits for one day last week totalled 
over $49,000. This is the best record for a single day 
for several months. The largest contract was for a 
church in East Nashville. 

The claim is made that the old fashioned red cedar 
fences in this section of Tennessee are furnishing the 
main supply of the world for cedar pencils. Statements 
from authoritative sources are to the effect that these 








fences are now the sole remaining source from which to 


make the best grades of smooth whitling cedar pencils. 
Cedar fencing is being sold for what in olden times would 
have been considered fabulous sums. The selling of these 
fences will enable the owners to build four modern wire 
fences of equal length. As an example, a farm in Wilson 
county, Tennessee, recently sold for $4,700 and three 
months later the new owner sold from the place $7,200 
worth of cedar rails. It is thought that farmers may 
get even higher prices for their cedar fences. In many 
instances the cwners have refused to sell at all for the 
cedar rail has remarkable durability. 

The July report of the Tennessee department of agri- 
culture shows that the recent excessive rains seriously 
damaged the early hay crop, but the prospects for a late 
crop are good. The condition of the cotton crop is 15 
percent below that of 1908. Corn is improving rapidly 
and the crop promises to be as good as that of 1908 if 
average conditions continue for a few weeks. All other 
crops promise to be up to or above the average. 

The main office and sales department of Lytle & 
Ralston, a comparatively new firm, which has made rapid 
progress in the hardwood trade as wholesaler and manu- 
facturer, have been moved to Guntersville, Ala., where 
the mill of the concern is situated. The firm has heavy 
timber holdings in that vicinity and there are in that 
section several mills, the cut from which they have con- 
tracted for. It is likely the offices will be moved to Nash- 
ville within the next year or two. The proximity of the 
Tennessee river to the firm’s holdings and mills in Ala- 
bama will afford it excellent shipping facilities, 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


Affairs of Big Automobile Concern in Good Shape — 
Lumberman Presented With Twins That Grade 
Above Price—Lumberman Benedict. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 2.—The news columns of the 
press have been occupied by more or less disconcerting 
news from Flint, Mich., concerning the affairs of the big 
automobile plant at that place. ‘Che various dispatches 
stating that the concern had closed caused some of the 
lumbermen of this city who have been shipping wide pop- 
lar to that city to feel uneasy, and the affairs of the 
company became ‘the most important topic of discussion 
in lumber circles. Several Cincinnati lumbermen most 
interested visited Flint to arrive at the exact status of 
affairs. Talks with these gentlemen on their return were 
to the effect that their visit had been most reassuring, 
and that from the statements made to them they were 
satisfied that upon the resumption of trade in the fall 
the company will operate as heavily as ever. 

Seasonable dullness, hot weather and general business 
conditions have not been worrying Charles Shiels, well 
known hardwood lumberman and treasurer of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club, of Cincinnati. He has had something 
more interesting to busy his thoughts, as his estimable 
wife presented him with twins last week. He is unable, 
he says, even with the aid of the most recent edition 
of the Hardwood association’s grading rules, to find a 
high enough grade to classify the new consignment. At 
any rate, he says, the grade is beyond price. 

J. C. West, vice president of the Midland Lumber 
Company, of Parkersburg, W. Va., was in this city for 
a short stay, looking over market conditions and ealling 
on friends, en route home from Chicago. 

O. P. Hurd, of Cairo, Ill, was in this city, aceom- 
panied by Mrs. Hurd, last week, previous to visiting his 
wife’s mother in Covington, Ky. They will spend a short 
vacation on the seashore. 

W. A. Hopkins, manager of the Cincinnati office of 
the New River Lumber Company, who was so badly 
injured several weeks ago by being thrown from an auto 
in collision with an interurban car, has fully recovered. 

Walter Quick, of Richey, Halstead & Quick, is en- 
joying a vacation on the Pacific coast. 

The Roy Lumber Company, the successor of the Asher 
Lumber Company, is occupying its new offices at the 
yards, where a big white sign across the building at- 
tracts the attention of passengers on trains entering the 
city. 

T. J. White, representing Bennett & Witte, with head- 
quarters at Moline, LIl., dropped into the Cincinnati office 
the other day and imparted the intelligence that he was 
on his way to his former home at Ripley, Ohio, where 
he will become a benedict tomorrow. A. W. Euler, 
European representative for Bennett & Witte, arrived in 
Cincinnati from the Memphis office last week, and after 
a stay of a few days returned to Memphis. 

E. M. Sherrer, of The Dayton Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, paid a hurried visit to this city last 
Friday to meet Mrs. Sherrer and their child, who had 
journeyed from Memphis, Tenn., to Cincinnati by steam- 
boat. His little daughter during the trip had the mis 
fortune to fall from her berth to the floor and sus- 
tained a broken collar bone. Mr. Sherrer soon had the 
little sufferer comfortably arranged for and departed 
for his home in Dayton. 

The Bayou Land & Lumber Company has remodeled 
its offices in the Mitchell building. Fred Conn, of this 
company, came up from Natchez, Miss., last week with 
Mrs. Conn. They left for Michigan where they will 
take a vacation. 

Clif S. Walker, president of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Cincinnati, is taking his vacation in his new home 
in Covington, Ky. He gets up at 5 in the morning, 
works in his garden until 7:30, and takes breakfast at 
8. He then journeys to his Cincinnati office and remains 
until noon. He raises strawberries, peaches, corn and 
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other crops, and prides himself on his knowledge of 
agriculture. 

B. F. Dulweber is one of the busy hardwood men. 
When noi selling or buying hardwoods, Mr. Dulweber is 
always active on some economic measure for the benefit 
of the lumber trade of the Queen City. The success 
of the defeat of the advance in freight rates in this 
territory is due much to the active fighting ability of Mr. 
Dulweber. 

The regular meetings of the Lumbermen’s Club, of 
Cincinnati, will be resumed the first Monday in September. 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Situation in Lumber Seasonably Fair—Factories and 
Retailers Short on Stocks—July Figures on Lumber 
Officially Inspected. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 2.—July was seasonably quiet 
in the hardwood trade, possibly closing a little weaker 
than it opened. There is nothing discouraging in the 
local situation unless it be the precarious conditions of 
the corn crop in certain sections of this territory. In- 
quiries are coming in freely, indicating a need of stock 
in retail and factory hands, but actual buying is con- 
fined to urgent needs and for quick shipment. Prices 
are weaker this week, although the volume of selling is 
larger than it was at any time during July. The opinion 
prevails that August will witness healthy increases in 
demand and prices. 

Following is the meport of lumber inspected by the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange during July: 


KIND— Feet. 
NS i ok ah ake a Pande caeeb eee 183,891 
SE IRONED os 0 6:0:40%555050%00000060% 24,584 
I ai 6Ae Sta ck eth D becca pie 4 ech hire eee 73,632 
BE A ciak ia cabin ix ohh rake a wah beer dered 34,135 
Gakic oe saw sas cher aasamenaseiee 1,892 
PD ti viiensteedecenekeeawewede 24,824 
IE 5.9 4104-5 5 0060.06 49% OODOdS HEee 12,430 
DE a2 00s wekeee000ee ees eenneéaeences 14 
ED 5.0 5 be a0 08 eheh eT ASCWKARD OSS M RRO 1,046 
tt cetivituetedheca dehdanhonbheae as 25,209 
BE Sites Uk Adee eS GARE OS Odes Eee 13,501 
SORE 5.6 b5 006.010 34006 0 wae whe ss Sam 16 

a ee ee re Pee ee 405,446 


L. M. Borgess, sales manager for the Steele & Hibbard 
Lumber Company, says that while the demand for lumber 
is only fair, it is as good as can be expected at this 
time of year. Mill stocks are low, especially in the 
upper grades. He finds a stronger feeling in red gum. 
Plain oak and poplar are very strong. Ash is slow. 
Cypress is in good demand. Mr. Borgess does not look 
for a lively trade this month, but intimates that business 
ought to be in full swing in September. 

KE. W. Blumer, sales manager for the Lothman Cypress 
Company, says he will not hit the trail until next week, 
when he will visit the northern markets. His concern is 
having about all it can do this week in the way of 
shipping orders, but prices are weaker than they have 
been. He looks for a firming up in the price tone very 
soon, 

Kk. W. Wiese, vice president of the Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Company, has returned from a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion spent at Asbury Park and other New Jersey resorts. 
Charley Thomas, who stayed home while his partner dis- 
ported himself in the surf, says that the hardwood mar- 
ket is firming up well, that inquiry and demand are 
stronger and that prices evidence a tendency to advance. 

George Cottrill, general manager for the American 
ilardwood Lumber Company, thinks the market is doing 
as well as can be expected of it at this time of year. 
It perhaps would be a trifle stronger if it were not for 
the condition of the stock market, at whose door Mr. 
‘ottrill lays the unrest of the lumber market. 

Thomas Powe, president of the Thomas Powe Lumber 
‘‘ompany, reports that his business is much improved. 
Inquiries and orders are coming in with more freedom. 
\ noticeable feature of the situation this week, he says, 
s the improved condition of the market on low grade 
‘material, Common poplar is beginning to move. Ash, 

hich he has been carrying in his yard for several months, 
ilso is beginning to circulate, due to the improved con- 
\ition of the buggy trade. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Street Car Strike Deters Trade in Lumber Lines— 


Yellow Pine Weakest Variety on List—New Com- 
pany Formed. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Aug. 2.—Although quietude continues 
in most branches of the lumber market in central Ohio 
‘rices have not suffered as much as might be expected 
wnder the circumstances. The street car strike which 
existed in Columbus for over a week also has had a bad 
ffect on the lumber trade. 

Hardwoods and yellow pine suffer from the lull. Prob- 
bly the weakest variety is yellow pine, and there is a 
‘‘isposition in some quarters to decrease prices materislly. 
Nhe better grades of hardwoods are in good demand. 
"he movement of the lower grades is fair under the cir- 
cumstances, 

_ Furniture factories are engaged in their annual exhibi- 

"ons and are not in the market for any great amount of 
stock. Information received by Columbus manufacturers 
ind shippers show that the advance furniture sales are 
large and that the indications are good for a large 
“mount of business in that direction. No complaints have 
been heard concerning a lack of car supply or delay in 
moving stocks, and dealers and jobbers believe that with 
the passing of the midsummer dullness, the market will 
show much improvement. 

H. D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Company, 
reports the market running along steadily, with prices 
holding up well. 


_H. C. Bard, of the Middle States Lumber Company, 
a a fair run of business, with no complaints to 
ake, 


A. C. Davis, of the A. C. Davis Lumber Company, says 
the market continues dull. Prices are a little weak. 

The New Steelton Lumber Company, of Columbus, has 
been incorporated with an authorized capital of $60,000, 
of which $35,000 has been paid in, to take over the busi- 
ness of the Steelton Lumber Company, on Parsons ave- 
nue. The property was bought at a receiver’s sale 
recently by J. E. McNally. The incorporators are J. E. 
MeNally, A. C. Davis, John A. Connor, Patrick J. Me- 
Allister and Clara W. Williams. The concern will be 
organized in a few days. J. E. McNally is secretary of 
the J. J. Snider Lumber Company. The charter permits 
the company to deal wholesale and retail in all kinds of 
lumber and timber, in building and in builders’ supplies. 

John R. Gobey, of the John R. Gobey Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a quiet market. He expects the entire 
month to be quiet, after which an improvement will be 
expected. Mr. Gobey reports slight softness in cypress. 

R. W. Horton, secretary of sales of the central divi- 
sion of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says busi- 
ness is a little slow in all lines. Prices sag a little in 
some grades. Firsts and second oak are off. The lower 
grades are still alittle weak. The future looks bright. 

The Barlow-Kent Furniture Company, of Urbana, has 
started the erection of a large addition to its plant. 
Increasing business has made the addition necessary. 

H. W. Putnam, president of the General Lumber Com- 
pany, says there is no large demand for stocks on the 
part of manufacturing establishments, but a steady trade 
in small orders. Prices hoid up well. The higher grades 
of hardwoods are in the best demand. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a quiet market in every direction, with 
prospects of a quiet trade for some time. 

C. G. McLaughlin, general manager for the McLaugh- 
lin-Hoffman Lumber Company, says the market is a little 
slow. Prices hold their own under the circumstances. 

The report of the building inspector for July shows 
a large increase in the number of permits issued. There 
were 222 permits issued during the month for structures 
to cost $313,778. This is an increase of seventy-five per- 
mits and $29,633 in value over July, 1909. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


New Secretary of Hardwood Club—Louisville Day at 


the Ohio Valley Exposition—Lien Law Not to Be 
Observed. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 2.—D. C. Harris, traffic man 
ager for the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, who résigned 
as secretary of the Louisville Hardwood Club, has been 
succeeded by G. D. Crain, jr. 

September 8 has been named as Louisville Day at the 
Ohio Valley Exposition, to be held beginning August 
29 at Cincinnati. A special steamer has beer chartered 
to take Louisville business men to the Queen City, and 
the hardwood men, who are discussing the .question of 
having an exhibit there, are considering attending in 
number. President Taft, it is announced, will be pres- 
ent, and the Ohio Valley Improvement Association will 
hold its annual meeting during the exposition. 

Consumers of hardwood lumber in this section report 
improved demand in their line and are using an increased 
quantity of lumber. They believe that prices will be 
higher in the next few months, white oak, they say, 
having shown particular strength of late. The Kentucky 
Wagon Manufacturing Company, an important factory, 
which has reduced its output during recent years, is get 
ting back nearly to capacity. 

John Garner, of the Winchester Manufacturing & Lum- 
ber Company, one of the leading business men of that 
city, took a prominent part in receiving members of the 
Kentucky Fire Prevention Association, which inspected 
the plants of the city recently, going over every risk 
in the town. The mill of Mr. Garner’s company was 
pronounced in good condition. Other lumber properties 
were visited by the association and recommendations as 
to reducing fire hazards were made. 

The Mengel Box Company is building an addition to 
its factory at Hickman. It is installing a great deal 
of additional equipment. 

Building is going ahead in good shape, in spite of its 
having not come up to expectations this year. During 
July 178 permits, representing an expenditure of $336,- 
000, were issued, as compared with 289 permits and 
$279,000 during July, 1909, a gain of over 20 percent. 

The Lumbermen’s Club has decided not to continue its 
organization during the rest of the year on account of 
lack of interest in its work. W. C. Ballard is president 
and. J. C. Taylor secretary. It probably will begin again 
the first of next year. ‘ 

W. A. McLean, of the Wood Mosaic Lumber Company, 
is looking over some timber tracts in southern Ken- 
tucky. The Highlands Park mill of the company, owing 
to the large supply of logs which have been gotten in 
during the last few weeks, is now running day and 
night. Mr. McLean will go to Canada in a few days to 
spend a month’s vacation. 

The Frey Planing Mill Company has completed the con- 
struction of a shed to be used for storing lumber. Prac- 
tically the entire stock of the company is carried under 
roof, John Frey, head of the concern, s:ating that it pays 
to go to the expense of making this improvement on ac- 
count of the advantage of having the good stuff at hand 
in all kinds of weather. 

The sawmill machinery of the North Vernon Lumber 
Company, which has been in use at North Vernon, is 
now on the way to Dyersburg, Tenn., where the com- 
pany will set up a mill. : ; 

The transportation committee of the Commercial Club 
will meet this week for the purpose of acting on the 
proposition of organizing a traffic bureau. 

Louisville retail lumbermen have about decided not 
to pay attention to the mechanics’ lien law recently put 
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Quartered White Oak. 


Large Flash Figured Stock Our Specialty. 
We also Manufacture: 


Plain Red and White Oak, 
Cypress, and Red Gum. 








We dip all of our lumber. 


Capacity 80,000’ per day. 


Leavitt Land & Lumber Co. 


DERMOTT, ARKANSAS. 
SS —) 


| W. W. Herron Lumber Co. 


Telephone Harrison 5343 


1434 McCormick Bldg. The Herron Bidg. 
CHICAGO MOBILE 


LONG LEAF 
YELLOW PINE 


CAR STOCK AND RAILROAD MATERIAL 
BOAT STOCK 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber “a 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
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( Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 4 
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I YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc, 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 
N. Y. Correspondents, Sav t Ga. 


The Haviland Lumber Co., 52 Pine st. 
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W. A. WILSON & SONS 


ESTABLISHED '8 


WHEELING, WEST VA 


Manufacturers and Wholesak 


LUMBER 


Specialties 


W.VA. HEMLOCK. § SOUTHERN WHITE PINE 








TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- . 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber im any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 





Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 
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material from which we manu- 
facture that choice 


Roper. 


N. C. PINE 


We have an output of 500,000 
ft. daily, and excellent shipping 
facilities at Norfolk, Va., New 
Berne and Belhaven, N. C. 
Can ship by rail or vessel. 


We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Cable Address 
Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. ““CROLUMCO* NORFOLK 
=  18Broadway, New York. A. B. C. Code 


and 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. American Lumberman Telecode 














Prudentia! Building, Buffalo, N.Y. / 
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N. C. PINE 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 



































Our equipment enables us to 
carry a good stock of kiln dried, 
rough and dressed lumber, and 
we have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 














MANUFACTURERS 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 


Flat Iron Bldg., New York, 
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FOSBURGH LUMBER CO. 


























The Rowland Lumber Co. offers the following: 
Kiln Dried, Band Sawed 


Rough N. C. Pine 


250,000 Ft. 4-4 Edge No. 1. 

150,000 ‘‘ 4-4 Edge No. 2. 

375,000 ‘‘ 4-4 Edge No. 3. 

75,000 ‘‘ 4-4 Wide Edge No. 1 13’’ & up. 
15,000 ‘‘ 4-4 Wide Edge No. 2 13’’ & up. 
70,000 ‘‘ 5-4 Wide Edge No. 1 13” & up. 
40,0060 ‘‘ 5-4 Wide Edge No. 2 13” & up. 

AND ALSO THE FOLLOWING 


140,000 Ft. 4-4 L. R. Red Gum. 
50,000 ‘‘ 4-4 L. R. Oak. 
10,000 ‘‘ 4-4 L. R. Ash. 


Write for Prices. 


Rowland Lumber Co., 


Main Office: NORFOLK,VA. Mills, etc., BOWDENS, N.C. 





























in force, because it requires that notice of intention to 
exercise the lien must be given within twenty-four hours 
after delivery of the material. They say that this is 
impracticable. However, they intend to pay close at- 
tention to the credit of those with whom they do busi- 
ness hereafter. 

J. W. Lawson and G. W. Stuart have built a planing 
mill at Munfordville. The machinery is being installed. 
The Green river timber district, in which Munfordville 
is situated, is increasing in importance from a lumber 
standpoint. 

Cedar mills at Russelville, according to a report from 
there, are doing a big business, having shipped out 
recently 1,800,000 feet of cedar posts and lumber and 
having manufactured 250,000 feet more. 

Louisville & Nashville earnings continue to show pros- 
perity in the South. For the third week of July the 
gain was $83,670 and for the first three weeks of that 
month it was $264,410. It is reported that the road 
intends to increase the wages of its locomotive engineers 
12 percent. 

The Constitution elm, at Corydon, Ind., where the 
state constitution was adopted, when Corydon was the 
capital of Indiana, is in bad shape as the result of the 
attacks of insects. Efforts are being made to save it. 
The tree is over a century old. . 
Reports from Somerset are that plans for a railroad 
are being made. It will run from Corbin through Som- 
erset to the Cumberland river, a distance of forty-five 
miles, and later on to Glasgow, in the southern part of 
the state. Important timber districts would be traversed 
by the proposed line. . 

The Ayre-Lord Tie Company, of Paducah, contem- 
plates building dry docks at the mouth of the Tennessee 
river. The company makes that point the headquarters 
of its towboats and barges, of which it has a considerable 
fleet. : 

Lumbermen are interested in the meeting of the South- 
ern Commercial Congress, to be held in Atlanta, October 
7, for the purpose of exploiting the resources of the 
South. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


Slight Improvement in the Number of Inquiries— 
Orders Scarce and Small—Outlook Good—Heavy 
Rains Retard Logging. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., August 4.—August started off with 
business lagging. July was anything but an active month 
but manufacturers say that, taken as a whole, business 
was as good as they had expected. While a few orders 
are being received from time to time they are not as a 
rule large ones. Inquiries are a little better than they 
were a week or ten days ago. 

Hard rains fell in southern Indiana and western Ken- 
tucky the last three days of last week. There were many 
washouts along railroads and traction lines and farmers 
report considerable damage to their crops. Logs are still 
slow in coming in and the heavy rains of the last two 
months have prevented the logmen from doing much work, 

The outlook is very good. Manufacturers and retail 
dealers look for a good fall trade. : 

The Globe, World and Bosse furniture manufacturing 
companies, comprising four distinct plants, one of which 
is under course of erection, have been merged into the 
Globe-World-Bosse Furniture Company with a capital 
stock of $600,000, all subscribed and paid into the treas- 
ury. The merger gives Evansville the largest single fur- 
niture manufacturing company in the world, the second 
largest being at Sheboygan, Wis. The following are the 
officers of the new company: President, Benjamin 
Bosse; vice president, Albert F. Karges; secretary, C. M. 
Frisse; treasurer, Edward W. Ploeger; directors, Con- 
gressman John W. Boehne, Fred Bockstege, Henry J. 
Karges, H. F. Reichman and Henry F. Boose. The capi- 
tal stock of the original Globe, World and Bosse plants 
was $400,000. Additions to the old factory and the 
building of a new plant have justified a 50 percent in- 
erease in the capital stock. The new combine will have 
a pay roll of about $250,000 annually and will employ 
over 600 men and will manufacture goods worth more 
than $1,000,000 a year. 

William Heyns, president of the Evansville Dimension 
Company, reports business very good. He thinks fall 
trade will be the best in many years. 

Michael Helfrich, of the Helfrich Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Company, is interested in a new company that will 
build a. large pottery on the west side, where bathroom 
utensils will be manufactured. 





FROM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER. 


SoutH BEND, Inp., Aug. 2.—S. O. Knudson, of the 
Knudson-Mereer Lumber Company, Chicago, was in 
South Bend last week on business. 


Thad E. Whitmer, of the Goshen Sash & Door Com- 
pany, of Goshen, was the first through passenger from 
Indianapolis to Goshen over the interurban line when 
the new service was inaugurated recently. He returned 
from a trip to Louisville, Ky. 

J. D. Kuhns, manager for the J. C. Paxton Lumber 
Company, says business has been good with his concern 
for the last six months. 

The Goshen Veneer Company, of Goshen, of which 
M. C. Dow, sr., is at the head, is unable to fill the orders 
of even its old customers, and is now planning to enlarge 
its plant. A third story may be constructed on the large 
brick building occupied by the company. This will give 
40 percent increase in the capacity of the plant. For a 
number of years the company only has been able to care 
for the orders of its regular customers. 

C. W. Hyde, who is president of the Hyde Lumber 
Company, of South Bend, has returned from an extended 








southern trip, during which he secured, in the interest 


of the DeSha Lumber Company, a large tract of timber 
land in East Carrolf parish, Louisiana, estimated to con- 
tain near 40,000,000 feet of oak, ash and other hard- 
woods.. It is the intention of the company to build a 
railroad into this tract and to carry the timber to the 
plant at Arkansas City, Ark., operated by the DeSha 
Lumber Company. The company operates a double band 
mill there, which has a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 
This concern also has valuable stumpage in Arkansas, 
the total in Louisiana and Arkansas amounting to ap- 
proximately 75,000,000 feet. The Hyde Lumber Com- 
pany will handle the entire output of the DeSha Lumber 
Company. 


FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 2.—James T. Eaglesfield, of 


the James T. Eaglesfield Company, has returned from 
Leland, Mich. 





H. B. Millikan, of the Advance Veneer & Lumber Com- : 


pany, is home after a trip to New York city. 


The Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company - 


has secured the services of Carey Shera, well known in 
lumber circles of this state. 

S. P. Matthews, manager of the local office of the 
South Arkansas Lumber Company, has left for a three 
weeks’ vacation that will include visits to New York city, 
Baltimore, Boston and Atlantic City. 

The Indianapolis Trade Association, to which many 
lumbermen belong, is arranging for two more extension 
trips. 

Leroy Templeton, of this city, has traded 924 acres of 
Washington county land to P. R. Sturgeon, of the Stur- 
geon Lumber Company, for the latter’s lumber yard and 
planing mill at Upland. Emmett Duffey, of Otterbein, 
has been placed in charge of the Upland property. 

There were 445 building permits issued by the city 
during July, aggregating $887.610, as compared with 372 
permits amounting to $628,727 during July of last year. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Fall Outlook Considered Promising—Crop Reports 


Unusually Favorable—Big Wheat Crop Harvested— 
Prices Hold Firm. 


BRISTOL, TENN., Aug. 2.—Despite dullness the fall out- 
look is considered promising. Many manufacturers claim 
to have plenty of business, but the majority admit that 
trade has been dull for several weeks. Prices are firm 
and there is a high degree of independence among the 
holders of lumber, who are willing to wait for better 
prices on much stock they now have on hand. 

V. K. Simpson has gone to Chicago in the interest of 
the Paxton Lumber Company, of which he is secretary 
and treasurer. The company reports business in good 
shape with a promising outlook for trade this fal!. Its 
mills are all running and it is shipping out considerable 
stock. Its yards in Bristol are well stocked. 

J. A. Wilkinson returned this week from New York 
and Philadelphia, where he called on his eastern trade. 
Mr. Wilkinson’s offices report a slight dullness, though 
the mill is running full time. The yards in Bristol con- 
tain about 2,500,000 feet of stock and a considerable 
velume is being shipped out. 

_ Crop reports in this section are unusually favorable, 
indicating good business conditions during the fall and 
winter. A fine wheat crop has been harvested. 

Among lumbermen in Bristol last week were W. S. 
Whiting, of the Whiting Manufacturing Company; L. C. 
Snodgrass, Johnson City; B. B. Burns, of the Tug River 
Lumber Company, Huntington, W. Va.; P. W. Bevins, 
Hiltons, Va.; J. W. Henniger, Chilhowie, Va.; L. C. 
Stiles, Smyth county, Virginia, and Sam R. Sells, of 
Johnson City. ‘ 

The small mills in this section are running steadily. A 

vast amount of the lumber in this section is manufac- 
tured by ‘‘coffee pot’’ mills. The smaller mills have not 
attempted to market much of their lumber and it will be 
held in most eases until fall. 
_ W. M. Currier, of the Currier Lumber Company, operat- 
ing extensively in Wise county, Virginia, was in Bristol 
last week, having attended the republican convention 
which renominated Congressman C. B. Slemp. He was 
elected a member of the Virginia republican executive 
committee. 





FROM WESTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Logs Held Up in Gorge in Guyan River—Raftable Logs 
Nearly All in Boom—Sawmill Boiler Blows Up— 
Prices Firm. 

Huntineton, W. Va., Aug. 1—The large gorge above 
Guyandotte on the Gyan river remains unbroken. The 
several companies owning logs have been at great expense 
trying to get the timber out. They estimate the gorge 
to contain about 10,000 logs. The tides on the Big 
Sandy this week are not bringing out a great amount 
of timbers, as the former tides practically had cleaned 
out all the raftable timber ready. 

_ D. E. Hewit, of the D. E. Hewit Lumber Company, is 

in Cincinnati on business. Reports from the company’s 

office are that business holds up well. Orders are being 
received at satisfactory prices. 

The boiler in the saw mill of Jordan & Baumgardner, 
near this city, blew up this week. One of the employees 
was seriously injured. 

Sliger Bros. are running their mill on a large supply 
of timber received on the recent tides. 

Frank Spangler, of the Frank Spangler Company, of 
Toledo, Ohio, was in this city this week. He reports the 
lumber business quiet. Prices are firm, he says, consider- 
ing conditions. 

The Licking River Lumber Company is operating 
its flooring mills «xtra time in order to get out orders. 
The company expects to saw out its supply of timber in 
boom at Farmers, Ky., this week. 
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A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 





Lumber Laden Schooner Grounds Trying to Make Port 
in Storm—Saw Mill to Take Place of One Destroyed 
Nearly Completed. 


CADILLAC, Micu., Aug. 2.—A. F. Anderson, I’. A. Dig- 
gins, Charles T. Mitchell, Henry Ballou, W. L. Saunders, 
Bruce Odell and Mart Williams will be among the Cadil- 
lac lumbermen who will attend the annual meeting 
August 5 of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association in Detroit. 

The schooner J. H. Mead, with lumber from Harbor 
Springs, while trying to make port during rough weather, 
ran ashore on Omena point July 30. 

The saw mill of C. L. King & Co., Holland, recently 
destroyed by fire, is being rebuilt. It will be completed 
August 15. The company has a large amount of logs 
on hand and employment will be furnished all winter to 
a force of about forty men. 

The Western Michigan Development Bureau will hold 
a meeting at White Cloud Thursday, August 4, at which 
time John I, Gibson, secretary of the bureau, will outline 
the advantages of the work the bureau is doing for 
farmers in the country adjacent to White Cloud. 

The Sturgis Improvement Association has closed a deal 
with the National Carbon Coated Paper Company, of 
Cincinnati, to remove its plant to Sturgis. The company 
will erect a building covering 10,000 feet of floor space 
within ninety days. It will bring its special machinery, 
valued at $10,000, and as soon as the building is com- 
pleted will add $20,000 more. 

Arthur H. Manning, assistant to Bruce Odell, sales 
manager for the Cummer-Diggins Company, has resigned 
his position and accepted a position with the Stearns 
Lumber Company, Grand Rapids. Mr. Manning has 
many friends in Cadillac who regret to see him leave 
but rejoice with him in his advancement. He will move 
his family to the latter city about September 2. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Aug. 2.—Fred A. Diggins, of 
Cadillac, president of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, was in the city on business yesterday. 

Edwin F. Sweet has returned from an extended stay 
at Fullerton, N. D., where he has a large investment in 
real estate. 

The Berkey & Gay Furniture Company is using Mex- 
ican mahogany almost exclusively and claims to find it 
far more satisfactory for its trade than African mahog- 
any even though it has less figure. The Mexican wood is 
harder and works up better. 

Walter Tillotson, lumber inspector, was poisoned with 
ivy at a summer resort two weeks ago and is just getting 
around again. 

The Grand Rapids Board of Trade excursion to Grand 
Ifaven, Whitehall and Muskegon tomorrow will be at- 
tended by a number of the lumber dealers. 

Forest fires destroyed a quantity of lumber in piles, 
including choice birch, ready for shipment, at Yalmar, 
iear Marquette, belonging to the Gibbs, Hall & Allen 
ompany, of this city. Some choice birch also was in- 
luded-in the loss. A. Gibbs, president of the company, 
as gone north to look after the adjustment of insurance. 

W. C.. Hall, seeretary of the Gibbs, Hall & Allen Com- 

iny, will leave on a business trip through Indiana 

smorrow. 

A. L. Dennis, of the Dennis Bros. Salt & Lumber 

mpany, is spending a few days this week at his summer 

ttage, Grand Haven. 

3en Wolf, of the Wolf-Lockwood Lumber Company, 

at Green Bay, Wis., where the plant of the Northland 

imber Company is situated. 

J. W. Warner, of the Warner-Newton Lumber Com- 

ny, returned this week from a pleasant outing at 

toskey. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


sUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 3.—O. E. Yeager is still very 
y in the way of recreation, getting his automobilists 
’ line for the big utility tour to be made under the 
pices of the Buffalo Automobile Association, playing 
| with the lumber bunch and the like. 

Che office of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company 
| be moved at-onee into the yard to make room for a 
nery. Oak is the chief wood moving out. 

‘he yard of T. Sullivan & Co. is well stocked with 
(wood specialties, maple, elm and black ash leading. 
"he new shed building in the yard of G. Elias & Bro. 
| be supplemented by two heavy planers. Lake cargoes 
hemlock and pine are coming down. 

i‘lugh MeLean is spending extra time at his cottage 
the Canadian shore, but does not relax his grip on the 
tern hardwood market. The mills are active for 
nmer, 

‘he table factory of. the Standard Hardwood Company 
making a good record. The yard is getting a lot of 
«, poplar and chestnut from the Southwest, with pros- 
ct of needing it later on. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE INSPECTS 
FOREST RESERVES. 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 23.—James Wilson, secretary 
agriculture, stopped off at Spokane for a few hours 
iS week on his trip of inspection over the forest 
reserves of the West. He announced that it was his 
intention to open more of the forest reserves to settle- 
ment by bona fide settlers. With this end in view he 
Will inspeet the Kootenai reserve and probably will order 
the heavy timber from the valley lands cut and sold by 
mer government. If this policy is worked out the lum- 
.°r companies will be able to conserve their own hold- 


ings and be able to buy some of the best government 
timber on the reserves. 


t} 





LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


From New York City. 
FOR WEEK ENDED JULY 30. 

Amisia, Dunkirk—2,108 pieces lumber. 

a York, Southampton—25 packages manufacturers’ 
wood. 

Lapland, Antwerp—10 packages manufacturers’ wood; 
15,365 feet lumber. 

Hubert, Para—352 pieces lumber; 105 bundles lumber; 
3,216,258 feet lumber; 48 packages manufacturers’ wood. 

Florizel, St. Johns—65 packages manufacturers’ wood. 
Port Au Prince—32,379 feet lumber. 

Pilar de Larrinaga, B’os Ayres—137,436 feet lumber. 

Berlin, Genoa—629 pieces lumber; 9 packages manufac- 
turers’ wood. 

Furnessia, Glasgow—63 packages manufacturers’ wood; 
1,493 pieces lumber; 1,435 pieces staves. 

Amisia, Havre—629 pieces lumber; 2,025 bundles lumber. 

Merida, Havana—1,869 pieces lumber; 17,990 feet lum- 
ber ; 33 packages manufacturers’ wood. 

Celtic, Livyerpool—3,052 pieces lumber; 28 packages manu- 
facturers’ wood. 

—— Prince, Montevideo—49 pieces manufacturers’ 
wood. 
, ogi Manchester—664 boxes lumber; 100 crates 
umber. 

Celtic, Sydney—14 packages manufacturers’ wood. 

Spanish Prince, Rio De Janeiro—51 packages manufac- 
turers’ wood. Rosario—339 packages manufacturers’ wood; 
66,487 feet lumber. 

Merida, Vera Cruz—1,751 feet lumber ; 140 packages manu- 
facturers’ wood. 

St. Fillans, Beira—10 crates lumber; 67 packages manu- 
facturers’ wood. Cape Town—40,210 feet lumber ; 460 pack- 
ages manufacturers’ wood. 

Prinz Joachim, Colon—35 packages manufacturers’ wood. 
Kingston—19 packages manufacturers’ wood. Peru—13 pack- 
ages manufacturers’ wood. 

California, Havre—945 packages manufacturers’ wood. 

Bermudian, Hamilton—35,452 feet lumber. 

Caracas, Laguayra—297 pieces lumber. - 

Minneapolis, London—30,000 feet lumber; 315 packages 
manufacturers’ wood. 

Vigilancia, Nassau—29 packages manufacturers’ wood. 

Cincinnati, Norrkoping—53,349 feet lumber; 217 packages 
manufacturers’ wood. 

Santiago, Porto Plata—36,647 feet lumber; 710 feet 
lumber. 

Alleghany, Savanilla—924 pieces lumber. 

Anglo, Bolivian—3,440 packages manufacturers’ wood. 

Vigilancia, Tampico—22 packages manufacturers’ wood. 

Charcas, Valparaiso—143 packages manufacturers’ wood; 
969 pieces lumber. 

a Wellington—27 packages manufacturers’ 
wood. 

Panama, Colon—32,000 feet lumber. 

Saratoga, Havana—62,167 feet lumber; 86 packages man- 
ufacturers’ wood. 

Suriname, Demerara—106,786 feet lumber. 

















From Port of Jacksonville, Fla. 
FOR THE WEEK ENDED JULY 30. 

Steamer Onondago, Boston, Mass. 

i Clara £. Randall, W. A. Evans & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. : 

Schooner Charles A. Gilberg, D. L. Gillespie & Co., Fall 
River, Mass. 

Steamer Apache, New York. 

Steamer Shawmut, Philadelphia, Pa. 
¥ — Marie E. Brown, Wiison Cypress Company, New 
ork. 

Schooner Joseph W. Hawthorn, Cooney, Eckstein & Co., 
New York. 

Steamer Comanche, New York. 

Steamer Quantico, Baltimore, Md. 

Steamer Algonquin, New York. 

Steamer Cretan, Baltimore, Md. 

Schooner Mary Manson Gruner, R. R. Sizer & Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Schooner J. Edward Drake, W. A. Evans & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Schooner Theoline, Boston, Mass. 

Steamer Jroquois, New York. 

Steamer Hrroll, Cummer Lumber Company, Rotterdam. 

Schooner Hdward G. Hight, Wilson Cypress Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Steamer Lexington, Baltimore, Md. 





From Gulfport and Pascagoula, Miss. 


FOR THE WEEK ENDED JULY 30. 
British steamer Artist, Liverpool, England—Lumber, sawn 
and hewn timber. 
British bark Annie, Rio Janeiro, Brazil—Lumber. 
British steamer Everest, Havana, Cuba—Lumber. 
American schooner Henrietta J. Powell, Vera Cruz—Lum- 


er. 

Norwegian bark Hereon, Fort-de-France—Lumber and 
shingles. 

British steamer Dacre Hill, Belfast—Lumber, sawn and 
hewn timber. 

American schooner Springfield, San Juan, Porto Rico— 
Lumber. 

British schooner Jeannie A. Pickels, Cardenas—Lumber. 

British schooner Theta, Kingston—Lumber. 

British schooner Harl of Aberdeen, Havana—Lumber. 

British steamer Winnie, Grimsby, England, and Hamburg, 
Germany— Lumber. 





From Norfolk, Va. 
July 26—British ship Avon, Buenos Aires, 1,283,000 feet 
spruce lumber. 
July 27—Schooner 7. Morris Pierrot, North Carolina pine 
lumber to New York. . 
July 29—Steamer Three Brothers, from Rappahannock 
river to Philadelphia with North Carolina pine. 








From San Francisco. 


Steamer Chiyo Maru, Philippine islands—89,574 feet lum- 
ber, 13,462 feet hardwood and 8,536 railroad ties. 

Steamer San Jose, Mexico—26,800 feet lumber; Central 
America—6,500 feet lumber. P 

Steamer Admiral Duperre, Uruguay—124,093 feet lumber ; 
Argentine—19,000 feet lumber. 


From Portland, Ore. 


July 30—Steamship Johan Poulsen—700,000 feet fir, San 
Pedro. 

July 30—American bark Gerard C. Tobey—1,000,000 feet 
railroad ties, San Francisco. 

cay 30—British steamship Rirerdale—-2,950,000 feet fir, 
China. r 








From Fraser Mills, B. C. poo 
Ship Mariechen—2,000,000 feet from the Canadian West- 














ern Lumber Company to South Africa. . 





The Sort 
of Lumlber 
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make customers and hold them.is 
the kind you should handle if you 
would add to your patrons and 
grow prosperous, and there is no 
brand on earth will serve you so 
well as our 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pime 


It is perfectly milled, correctly graded 
and meets all requirements. If you 
are interested, drop us a line and we 
will tell you more about it and quote 
you prices. 


TELECODE USED. 


Johnson Wimsatt, 
Washington, D. C. 


KILN DRIED 


Rough or 
Dressed... 


DAILY CAPACITY: 


Saw Mills, - 350,000 Ft. 
Planing Mills, 200,000 Ft. 


Company, 
1 Madioon Ave. New York. FRANKLIN, VA. 








Wholesale Dealers and 
Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried 
N.C. Pine 


Ellington 
& Guy 


(INCORPORATED) 
Rough or Dressed. 
R ichmond, Virginia Sap Pine Framing 
Virginia. and Box Boards by 


Car or Cargo. 






GEO. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


“BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Thin Ceiling, Mouldings, Etc. 


Camp Manufacturing 
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Here’s the Greatest Horse 
and Mule Market 
in the World. 


—200C 


8,000 Heavy Draft 
Mules— Especially 


bred for Logging 
and Lumbering Work 
—Always in Stock 


For Sale By 


the following dealers:— 


Atterbury & Edwards Mule Co. 
Joseph A. Maxwell Mule Co. 
Gillen-Heiman-Harper-Mule Co. 
Joseph Maher, Jr. 


Harper Bros. 


Campbell & Reid and Western Sales 
Stables Co. 


Holland, Nugent & Maxwell Bros. 
The W. H. Pomeroy Co. 

E. D. Pendelton & Sons Mule Co. 
Maxwell & Crouch Mule Co. 
Sparks Mule & Horse Co. 
Sparks Bros. Mule Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
National Stock Yards, 
Illinois 
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HEY have a bear 
on the Missouri 
state seal, but it 
should have been 
The 
mule and Mis- 


a mule. 


souri are synon- 
ymous_ terms. 
That is, the mule 
has been closely 
identified with 
the development 
of the 
Me’’ state to 
such an extent 
that the ‘‘ Mis- 
They always bred fine mules 


souri Mule’’ is proverbial. 
in Missouri. 
bigger and better and stronger than ever. 
ers in that state seem to have a knack of doing this 


And they are still doing it, breeding them 
Mule breed- 


that is not found in any other state. As a result the 
Missouri mule is found in practically every country on 
the globe, and St. Louis is recognized as the greatest 
mule market in the world. 

Seeing is believing, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
desiring to have all of its readers know just how big 
and important this St. Louis market is, herewith pre- 
sents a few illustrations made by a staff artist which 
will tend to give a comprehensive idea of the greatness 
of this market, but of course no adequate comprehen- 
sion can be had without a personal visit to the place. 
A whole town site is given over to the buying, housing 
and selling of mules and horses at the St. Louis market, 
known technically as the St. Louis National Stock 
Yards, Ill., being right across the river from the 
eastern Missouri metropolis. 

This great mule and horse market covers more than 
100 acres. Asa glance at the principal illustration will 
show, the St. Louis National Stock Yards as a com- 
mercial institution lies along both sides of a long 
street, just back of the great packing houses which are 
known as the stock yards e.. The large stables 


** Show 


stretch to the rear of the general offices and sales- 
rooms of the dozen Jarge concerns which go to make 
up this vast market. Stock is sold at the individual 
stables and in the auction house which stands at the 
head of the street. The street itself is the real market 
place where the mules and horses are displayed in 
action. It is a busy place, especially on auction days. 
The figures a book examination are 
They show that fully 8,000 mules 
are carried in stock at this market at all times. Not 
so many horses are carried because it is not desirable 
to herd them in stables for a long period. Mules are 
tough and hardy and will ‘‘keep’’ indefinitely. Auce- 
tion days are the first four days in the week. From 
2,000 to 3,000 mules are sold every week. From 1,500 
to 25,000 horses are also sold every week at this mar- 
ket. In round numbers the St. Louis National Stock 
Yards handles yearly 125,000 mules and horses and 
last year did a business of $12,000,000. 

The dealers comprising the St. Louis National Stock 
Yards have of recent years taken cognizance of the 
rapidly increasing demand for heavy draft mules and 
horses especially adapted to the lumber trade. They 


revealed by 
somewhat appalling. 


have worked up such a heavy demand for this class of 
stock that they have breeders who specialize in this 
particular mule. 


The same is true of horses. Lumber- 
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CENTER OF THE ST. LOUIS MULE MARKET WHERE MAY BE FOUND ON SALE AT ALL TIMES MANY OF 
FINEST DRAFT ANIMALS EVER RAISED. 
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men come to this market from all parts of the country 
for logging stock. They can find here enough heavy 
draft mules and horses to load as many ears as they 
desire in a few hours’ notice. 

The growth of the St. Louis mule market covering 
the thirty-six years of its existence is remarkable. It 
is shown in the following table: 


Growth of St. Louis Mule Market. 








1874.. 2,235 1886.. 16,388 1898. .110,275| 
1875 2,385 1887.. 29,286 1899. .119,485 

1876.. 2,616 1888.. 27,713 1900. .144,921 

1877.. 2,364 1889.. 25,705) 1901.. .128,880 
1878.. 3,534 1890.. 21,747 1902.. .109,295 
1879. 4,338 1891.. 15,208 1903... .128,615 
1880.. 5,963 1892.. 14,920) 1904... .181,341 
1881.. 8,377 1893.. 11,799 1905... .178,257 
1882.. 14,284 1894.. 12,689 1906... 166,393 
1883.. 17,054 1895.. 27,615) 1907...117,379 
1884.. 14,703 1896.. 92,033 1908. . .109,393 
1885.. 12,175 1897.. 86,735 1909.. .112,471 


The following concerns comprise the greatest mule 
and horse market in the world, known as the St. Louis 
National Stock Yards: 


Atterbury & Edwards Mule Company. 
Joseph A. Maxwell Mule Company. 
Gillen-Heiman-Harper Mule Company. 
Joseph Maher, jr. 

Harper Bros. 

Campbell & Reid and Western Sales Stables Company. 
Holland, Nugent & Maxwell Bros. 

The W. H. Pomeroy Company. 

KE. D. Pendelton & Sons Mule Company. 
Maxwell & Crouch Mule Company. 
Sparks Mule & Horse Company. 

Sparks Bros. Mule Company. 





SOME TYPICAL MULES AT ST. LOUIS‘ MARKET. 








FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


Mills Withdraw Concessions—Absence of Car Material 
Demand Discouraging Feature of the Situation— 
Export Demand Fair. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Aug. 2.—The Alabama shed stock 
market continues quiet. The mills, however, through- 
out this territory, which last week cut prices to some 
extent, have withdrawn their low quotations and are 
asking market values for their product. 

It is the consensus of opinion among tie Alabama 
wholesalers and millmen that heavy car material 
orders will not be placed until the Supreme Court 
‘enders its verdict on the various railroad bills, and 
more especially on the federal injunction suits. As 

he railroads should use over 25 percent cf the entire 
vellow pine output, the anticipated absence of their 
iuying can not but be discouraging, it is said, to 
everyone who has money tied up in Alabama yellow 
pine opérations, 

It is reported that steps are being taken by some of 
the largest manufacturers of yellow pine in the state 
'o get quick action from the Supreme Court on deci- 
ions in railroad eases. In this connection it is under- 
tood that the American Car & Foundry Company is 

nding its southern buyer, W. S. Fleming, to the mills 

roughout Alabama to urge the millmen to write their 
ngressmen in regard to having them use their influ- 
nce to hurry the decisions. 

The Alabama export market continues to take a 
ertain amount of material. But while some of the 
sport mills complain as to prices, the conditions, it is 
said, are much better than at the interior mills. 

W. F. Monk, former principal of one of the district 
schools of Barbour county, has completed a $10,000 
~iwmill plant which is operated by the waters of 
the Chattahoochie running through his plantation. This 
plant is especially equipped for the sawing of red and 
‘ap gum and white oak timbers. His plant is running 
Tull time and since he began operations he has had 
orders for 1,000 feet or more filed ahead every day 
for shipment, 









STEEL TIRED “ELECTRIC” ROUND REACH LOG 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY AT SOUTH AMER- 
ICAN EXPOSITION. 

The Centenary Exposition of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
South America, is in full swing. Among the important 
exhibitions from the United States is the H. B. Smith 
Machine Company, of Smithville, N. J. That company 
is exhibiting six of its standard woodworking machines 
as follows: 

One cabinet mortising and boring machine with compound 
table having a rack and pinion feed, for working hardwoods 
in door, sash and blind factories and furniture shops; also 
the cabinet department of car shops. 

One door tenoner with double heads and double copes, and 
with roller bearing carriage. This machine may be fitted 
with a cutoff saw, and as the machine will work both hard 
and soft woods it is adapted for aJjl classes of work. It 
usually accompanies the moitiser. 

One 36-inch standard bank saw machine with special 
method for giving tension to the sawblade so as to operate 
either wide or narrow blades with equal facility and with- 
out breakage. The table tilts both ways and the guide lifts 
to take ‘in 18 inches. All adjustments are made from the 
Tront. 

One heavy or jig scroll saw for fret work or inside work. 
The table tilts both wuys and the saws are strained with 
an even tension by an improved method. The machine 
is started and stopped by a foot lever. 

One medium size universal saw, in which the table adjusts 
up and down for depth of cut, tilts for bevel sawing, and 
is provided with cross cutting, slitting and miter gages. The 
countershaft is detached. 

One 12-inch hand planer or jointer, in which both tables 
have horizontal and vertical adjustments, the latter being 
concentric with the cutting circles. The cutterhead is usu- 
ally 4-slotted but the round type can be furnished. The 
machine is fitted with a safety guard and countershaft. 

The Smith company has issued descriptive circulars 
of the machines in Spanish and has reproduced also a 
late cut of its works. These circulars are well illustrated 
and should prove to be a source of interesting and val- 
uable information for lumbermen of South America. 





DECISION AGAINST TURPENTINE CONCERN. 

GuLFpPoRT, Miss., Aug. 1.—In the case of Wirt Adams, 
state revenue agent, against the New Orleans Naval 
Stores Company, Chancellor T. A. Wood, sitting at 
Gulfport, has decreed that the defendant, for boxing 
trees for turpentine purposes in section 16 of Harrison 
county, Mississippi, pay to the county treasurer $700 
and the expenses incident to the proceedings against 
the company. In a similar case previously decided it 
was decreed that the same company pay $500 for boxing 
timber in section 16, township 5. 





STEEL WHEELS FOR LOGGING. 


There is much talk nowadays about the iron age, the 
steel age and the concrete age, but the fact is that, it is 
also the wood age and, as the demand for wood increases, 
the only fear is for the ultimate supply. This is proved 
by the conservation movement which has spread over 
the whole country. Nevertheless there are certain uses 
for which steel has replaced wood and has proven its 
great superiority and this is notably true of the heavy 
wood wheels used on log wagons and carts which loggers 
are replacing with steel wheels. The life of a wagon is 
in the wheels; that is, the wheels of an all-wood wagon 
are the first parts to break down. It was to overcome 
this difficulty that steel wheels were made and it has been 
well demonstrated that not only are steel wheels stronger 
but they are impervious to the ravages of the elements. 
They are more economical than wood wheels because the 
first cost is the only cost. This has been the experience 
of extensive loggers who have experimented with all 
kinds of wheels. They have found that steel wheels not 
only outwear wood wheels several times over, but that 
their broad tires prevent their sinking into soft roads 
and lessen considerably the draft on the teams. 

These wheels are made by the Electric Wheel Company, 
Quincy, IJl., which is the pioneer in this line and has 
been building them for twenty years. This company 
also makes a full line of heavy logging wagons and carts 
with capacities ranging from three to twenty tons, and 
is prepared to build anything that may be required for 
logging service. Its line represents the most advanced 
ideas in log wagon and cart construction, besides having 
a number of features not found in other makes. Atten- 
tion is called to the Electric round reach log wagon 
shown herewith. The best grades of hickory, oak and 
steel go into this wagon; bolsters and hounds are clipped 
to axles instead of bolted; it has extension bolsters 
ironed on both sides, a heavy fifth wheel and broad steel 
tires. The round steel pipe reach with swivel coupling 
makes an unbreakable and perfectly flexible coupling 
that meets all inequalities of the roughest road witout 
strain upon the king bolt or reach. 

These wagons and carts are made in a large, modern 
factory covering several acres and employing about 300 
workmen. Orders of any size can be turned out on short 
notice. Booklet No. 5 has just been issued covering log 
wagons and carts, which will be sent upon request. 


WAGON, WITH NUMEROUS IMPROVEMENTS. 

















For WEES. 
Dry Surplus Stock '™,inmed 
[ 2) Kentuckh y—Tennessee— Mississippi. 
Gum Box Boards 
& 2s Red Gum. 
Zs Sap Gum 
_ & 2 ip Gum 
& 2s ip Gum 
. 1 Com, Sap Gum 
t 3 C8 ‘Oo. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 
iy ‘ 2 % rs 6 . 1 Com. Sap Gum 
y ar 2 Com. Sap Gum 
~f far § . 2 Com, Sap Gum 
2 Car ¢ 28s Tupelo Gum. 
5 Cars No. 1 Com. Tupelo Gum, 
3 Cars No. 2 Com. Tupelo Gum. 
“OO M ft. 4-4 Log Run White Pine. 
: nOO M ft. 4-4 Log Run Hemlock. 
SO M ft. 4-4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. Poplar. 
100 M ft. 4-4 ls & 2s Poplar. 
nO M ft. 5-4 No. 1 Com. & Better Poplar. 
£00 M ft. 6-4 No. 1 Com. & Better Poplar. 
500 M ft. all thicknesses No. 2 Com. Poplar. 
30 M ft. 4-4 1s & 2s Pl. White Oak. 
300 M ft. 4-4 No. 1 Com. Pl. White Oak. 
60 M ft. 5-4 No. 1 Com. Pl. White Oak. 
20 M ft. 6-4 No. 1 Com. Pl. White Oak. 
10 M ft. 8-4 No. 1 Com. Pl. White Oak. 
100 M ft. all thicknesses No. 2 Com. Oak, 
10 M ft. 4-4 Is & 2s Qtd. White Oak. 
200 M ft. Oak timbers 
KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. °opic*™ 
_ . OHIO, y 



















Look at the 


Choice 
Lumber 


which we have 
in our yards 
right now and 
you will then 
understand why we can fill your or- 
ders so promptly. Let us quote you on 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Door and Window Jambs, 
Ale and Beer Staves, Headings. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO. 
CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY 





2 
4 














7 o > — . - - 
For Quick Shipment < fi-ze.uu, 
fos 2 cars 314"'x414""_12’—OAK. 

2 cars 314’’x4'4’’—12’_OAK. 

2 cars 8-4 Com. & Bet. 10 to 14’ OAK. 

2 cars 6-4 x 8-4 & Bet. HICKORY. 


Also anything needed in other hardwoods. 


WILLIAM REDMAN, Glasgow, Ky. 








NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock inthe South Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 


















| MANUFACTURERS 
MARKLEY & MILLER 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 











Greenbrier Lumber Co., Wva.” 


MANUFACTURERS 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Special Bills in Oak and Pine from our own Timber Lands. 


Mill ~apacity 75,000 feet per day. 











W. U. Telegraph Office, White Sulphur, W.Va. 
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HARDWOODS. 








‘OAK FLOORING 


“TOFCO BRAND” 


Quarter and Plain Sawn 
WHITE AND RED OAK 








Manufactured in the Most Modern 
and thoroughly Equipped Plant in 
the Country, and located in the heart 
of the Choicest Oak district in the 
World. 


Write Us for Prices. 





Tennessee Oak Flooring Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





= y 











om >) 
Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co. 


Red Gum 
Specialists 


MILLS AT: SALES OFFICE: 














MOREHOUSE, MO. 
\ 





’ CAPE GIRARDEAU, ot 











= 


—)\ 
‘OAK FLOORING 


Kiln Dried 
Bored 





CY & MFG.CO. 


SARDIS 

















Polished 
ena 








Band Mills:—ElIk Park, N.C., Butler, Tenn. 
Planing Mill:—Butler, Tenn. 


THE WHITE LUMBER Co. 
BUTLER, TENNESSEE. 
Manufacturers of Rough and Dressed 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
Poplar, Oak, Chestnut and Basswood. 


Selling Agents: 
The Floyd-Olmstead Co., Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Geo. D. Emery Company 
MAHOGANY and 


SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY AND CEDAR VENEERS 
Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms: 
Nos. 1 to 41 Broadway, CHELSEA, MASS. 











OUR PLANING MILL IS 


RUNNING ENTIRELY ON B AS Ss WwW © ] © ] D | 


Moulding, Beve. Siding, Ceiling, Finishing 
Boards, Leather Frames, Cloth Boards, etc. 











SANFORD & TREADWAY ~: MENOMINEE, MICH. 
WE WANT TO BUY 


YARDCC&LRR HAR DWOODS 


Write us what you have, will send inspector to Mill. 
10 INCI 
WM. R. CORNELIUS, j.unten sence “onion” 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








C. 8. Gladden, of Memphis, Tenn., was a visitor to 
Chicago. 

Frank R. Barns, of the Graysonia Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., is recreating at Mackinac Island. 


I. N. Bushong, of the North-Western Cooperage & 
Lumber Company, of Gladstone, Mich., was in Chicago 
this week on business. 


W. C. Bowman, of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., allowed himself a fortnight’s 
respite at Colorado Springs. 

R. A. Smith, of the R. A. Smith Lumber Company, 
Chicago, went south this week to look over some pur- 
chases for fall delivery in pine. 


William A. Bennett, Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, the old hardwood house there, has been spending a 
good deal of time lately in New York. 


Cash Smith, of the Ocmulgee River Lumber Company, 
Lumber City, Ga., is making his summer home in Chicago 
and reports a fairly good trade for both yellow pine and 
cypress. 

T. 8. Estabrook, of the Estabrook-Skeele Lumber 
Company, Fisher building, Chicago, spent several days 
this week in Cleveland, Ohio, in the interests of his 
company. 

A. Deweese, the well known millman of Philadelphia, 
Miss., called on the trade last Thursday. Mr. Deweese 
has just gotten his mill in shape to begin sawing. 


D. W. Baird, 542 Randolph building, Memphis, Tenn., 
formerly with Banks & Co., Hernando, Miss., who is now 
in the wholesale business, is spending a couple of weeks 
in Chicago, combining business with pleasure. 


B. H. Hurd, a member of the firm of Hurd Bros., 
Buffalo, N. Y., and interested in the Ontonagon Lum- 
ber & Cedar Company, of Ontonagon, Mich., spent a 
day or two in Chicago this week on his way north. 


Frank Acams, factory superintendent for the True & 
True Company, the big sash and door manufacturer, Chi- 
cago, returned last Saturday irom his vacation, which 
was spent in California visiting his brother at Oakland. 


W. A. Pickering, of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Company, Kansas City, Mo:, after traveling thence by 
motor car, is sojourning at Denver and Colorado Springs, 
the latter a popular retreat for jaded lumbermen and 
other vacationists. 


D. 8S. Hutchison, of the Pearson-Hutchison Lumber 
Company, hardwood flooring, Nashville, Tenn., was in 
town one day this week and paid the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN a friendly call. He was in the village looking 
for needed machinery. 


W. E. Williams, president of the W. E. Williams 
Company, the hardwood flooring manufacturer of 
Traverse City, Mich., was in Chicago during the week 
and stated that his company was away oversold on 
No. 1 maple flooring. 


Robert L. Andres, who is well known among the yel- 
low pine trade of the North and South, has become 
connected with the sales force of the Carter Lumber 
Company, of Houston, Tex. He will represent this 
concern in the northern states. 


H. D. Welch, vice president of the E. A. Thornton 
Lumber Company, Chamber of Commerce building, Chi- 
cago, leaves Saturday for a three weeks’ vacation which 
wiil be spent at one of the lakes in New York state. 
Mr. Welch will be joined at Syracuse by his wife. 


Among recent additions to the wholesale fraternity 
of Sioux City, Iowa, is the Brown Coal Company. This 
concern has started out on the right basis, engaging in a 
wholesale lumber and coal trade, and has taken for its 
motto, ‘‘ We Sell to Retail Dealers Only.’’ 


S. M. Bloss, manager of the Lyon Cypress Lumber 
Company, of Garyville, La., has been in Chicago this 
week and incidentally paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
the courtesy of a valued visit. He had come direct from 
the plant, where business was moving along at a fairly 
satisfactory rate. 


W! H. Oliver, president of W. H. Oliver & Co., chem- 
ical engineers, with offices at 509 McKennan building, 
Toronto, Ont., was a visitor to several lumber centers 
recently. Mr. Oliver’s firm is one of the largest in 
its line on the American continent, and is well known 
for successful work in the utilization of byproducts 
from sawmills. 


C. L. Adams, retail lumberman of Hopkins, Mo., 
brought in a report of an excellent crop outlook, a fair 
trade so far this year, current demand inactive owing 
to farmers being busy in the fields and a good outlook 
for fall trade. Mr. Adams was in Chicago a few days 
recently and paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a very 
much appreciated visit 


James D. Lacey, of James D. Lacey & Co., has re- 
turned to the latter’s headquarters in this city from 
North Carolina, where the house has large hardwood pro- 
ducing as well as chemical biproduct interests. Mr. 
Lacey is in fine health and spends, as usual, much of his 
time in vibrating between the various scenes of his wide- 
ly extended timber and other interests. 


R. 8S. Bacon, of the Bacon-Underwood Company, 
Mobile, Ala., convinced the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
business had improved in the veneer trade, for the com- 
pany had recently sold its plant at Mobile and is now 


building a concrete mill at Stockton, Ala., right in the 
center of its timber, where it has large holdings of bay 
poplar and other hardwoods. It is doubling its capacity 
and has encouraging prospects for fall trade. 


8. H. Fullerton, president of the Chicago Coal & Lum- 
ber Company, St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago this week 
en route to the Northwest. Mr. Fullerton finds his sales 
departments everywhere actively on the firing line and is 
receiving encouraging reports, although in some instances 
the demand is not as good as it might be. The figures 
for the year to this time show an increased volume of 
business in yellow pine. 


Charles Hess, a member of the firm of Hess & Garrett, 
of Momence, Il., was a caller on the lumber district last 
Tuesday. Mr. Hess said that business at the present 
time was rather quiet, as the farmers were all busy, 
but that the outlook is for a good fall trade. The oat 
and wheat crops were heavy, but he said that in some 
sections the corn was in poor shape, needing rain badly. 


John N. Penrod, of the Penrod Walnut & Veneer Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago this week. He 
says business is rather quiet in veneer and hardwoods at 
this time, although he has every confidence in the pros- 
pects for a good demand during the fall. In reminiscencing 
he stated he never saw trade so good during the spring 
months, and with good crops a recurrence of the heavy 
demand will no doubt be on this fall. 


Victor Thrane, of James D. Lacey & Co., of the tim- 
ber house of this city, New Orleans, La., Seattle, Wash., 
and Portland, Ore., paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the 
compliment of a friendly and very welcome call one day 
this week. Mr. Thrane has completed, and for a month 
or so before quitting Portland, occupied his new home 
in that city. He is expecting to-return there not a 
great while hence, the house-having been left in charge 
of caretakers. 


Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, whom many lumbermen will 
remember as director of the forestry department of the 
United States Commission to the Paris Exposition. of 
1900 and later as chief of forestry of the St. Louis Ex- 
position Company, is now fish culturist of the state of 
New York; with headquarters at Albany.. Dr.- Bean-is 
the author of various standard works on the subject of 
fish and very familiar from past technical experiences 
with the botanical and other departments of forest lore. 


The details of the National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers will be attended to hereafter by Thomas 
McCullough, who has been elected to succeed C. A. 
Stafford, the former manager, who resigned to accept 
a position with Rathborne, Hair & Ridgeway Com- 
pany, the well known box manufacturer of Chicago. 
wir, MeCullough is well qualified to take up the reins 
recently held by Mr. Stafford, having been associated 
with the box interests of the East and North for 
many years, 


The joint committee having charge of the lumber- 
men’s outing, which will be held at Ravinia park Au- 
gust 16, is rapidly perfecting arrangements, but is 
somewhat handicapped by the tardiness of firms in 


- answering the notices sent out last week by the secre- 


tary. It is earnestly requested that those who have 
not done so will notify the secretary how many will 
attend from their individual offices. Immediate atten- 
tion to this request will greatly assist matters in pre- 
paring for railroad transportation and the luncheon. 


The Chicago Association of Commerce desires that 
all visitors to Chicago next week during the Knights 
Templar conclave, August 8-13, should ‘feel they are wel- 
comed to the city and know that comfortable accommoda- 
tions are awaiting them. It is estimated that 150,000 
people, exclusive of Knights Templar and their friends, 
will be in the city, and to look after their interests th« 
association will maintain headquarters day and night in 
the lobby of the Auditorium theater, 22 Congress street, 
where free telephone service and information about hotels, 
rooming houses, business houses, points of interest etc 
will be furnished. It wishes to correct the reports that 
have gone out that all hotel accommodations in the city 
have been reserved and to assure all who contemplate 
coming that if they will apply at the association’s head 
quarters they will be well housed. Visiting lumbermen 
should also bear in mind that the office of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is at their service and a cordial welcome 
awaits them. 


Hal V. Minor, of the newly launched firm of th 
Handy-Minor Lumber Company, Denver, Colo., was 4 
visitor in Chicago this week. The new concern will han 
dle lumber at wholesale and has. started out with excel! 
lent prospects. The firm was incorporated July 1, 1910. 
with an authorized capital of $50,000. Arrangement 
have been made to represent some of the Pacific coast an: 
mountain manufacturers and, in addition, Mr. Mino* 
stated that the company will give considerable attentio: 
to the development of native timber, the manufactu! 
of which, he said, was increasing rapidly, and whic! 
forms the bulk of the local supply of dimension an 
common door stock. The dry district of the West, M 
Minor says, this year is all its name implies and tha’ 
the crop outturn in western Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas an‘ 
eastern Colorado will not be very large. Prior to the 
organization of the new company Mr. Minor represente:'! 
the Coeur d’Alene Lumber Company, of Coeur d’Alene, 
Ida., and the Humbird Lumber Company, of Sand Point, 
Ida. 
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A LUMBERMAN FOR GOVERNOR. 


George H. Hodges, of Hodges Bros., lumbermen of 
Olathe, Kan., was nominated on the democratic ticket 
Augus: 2 for governor of Kansas. Mr. Hodges will 
make a strong candidate for the position as he is 
very popular and made a good record in the state 
senate. He is also the right kind of timber for a 
Kansas office this year. He is all for the rights of the 
people and that is the Kansas slogan this year. In 
the state senate Mr. Hodges fathered several excellent 
bills and came rapidly to the front as a man who 
could be depended upon for good legislation. His 
record there made him good timber for a higher posi- 
tion. Two years ago his party tried very hard to get 
him to allow his name to be used for governor, but he 
refused the honor. There is no doubt that Mr. Hodges 
today is one of the most, if not the most, popular man 
with all classes in politics in Kansas. Ilis party is 
largely in the minority in the state in normal years. 


‘But Kansas does strange things in politics, and has 


cone much stranger than to elect a democrat to the 
governor’s chair. The republican party is badly 
divided between insurgent and regular. The insurgent 
crowd is now on top. Mr. Hodges is a democrat of 
the democrats, but there is little if any difference 
between his actual work as a lawmaker and what the 
insurgent element say they want done. Everybody 
knows just where Mr. Hodges stands, knows he is 
honest, and knows that he will make a good, safe 
executive. He will poll more than his party vote and 
many believe he will be the next governor of Kansas. 





GEORGE H. HODGES, OF OLATHE, KAN. 


With a divided party opposing him, and his well known 
principles and record, there is not another democrat in 
the state who could secure as many votes this fall as 
Mr. Hodges, 

Mr. Hodges formerly was a traveling man, a ‘‘ knight 
of the grip.’? The traveling men of Kansas are 
organizing to help him reach the new position. Party 
lines are very weak in Kansas this year. A man is more 
than his party and, as said before, you can not tell 
what Kansas will do. If she elects Mr. Hodges she 
will have onegof the best governors in the country. 
lle is a suecessful business man, started life with 
nothing about twenty years ago, now owns several 
ards in Kansas and near states, is a goo] lumberman, 
. good legislator, and has made good wherever he has 
been tried. : 





ON AN EDUCATIONAL TOUR. 


IK. W. I. Moore, of F. W. Moore & Co., Limited, 8 
\rthur street West, London, E. 8., England, passed 
hrough Chicago last week on his way te Tasmania, 
here his firm owns an enormous tract of eucalyptus 
r blue gum and other valuable timbers. Mr. Moore 
topped in Bay City and Chicago to visit saw mills, 
‘ooring factories and other woodworking plants, gath- 
ring ideas for application in his firm’s manufacturing 
lant in Tasmania. Discussing the timber of Tasmania, 
Ir. Moore said that the eucalyptus growth is very 
aluable, furnishing piling 150 feet long, impervious to 
he action of the teredo and capable of being driven 
nd taken out a half dozen times without disintegrat- 
ng. Others of the Tasmanian timbers he described as 
-aluable for cabinet work, flooring, intericr finish ete. 
“hese woods, however, he said are not known or appre- 
‘lated. in .England, where there is a strong prejudice 
‘gainst any new timber and particularly against eu- 
alyptus. F 
Mr. Moore was much impressed with the equipment 
‘nd conduct of the large flooring plant which he vis- 
‘ted in Bay City, and was inclined to the view that 
any Innovations could be made in the timber trade 
* Australia and Tasmania by the introduction of 
\merican improvements. When asked about the Cali- 
fornia’ eucalyptus Mr. Moore denied any definite 
inowledge of the wood, excepting from secing the tim- 
her as it stands, but said he had gained the impression 
'n some way that the California timber is not so valu- 

able as the Tasmanian blue gum; that it grows faster, 
and is more porous than the Tasmanian timber. 

_, After visiting his timber property and saw mills in 
"Tasmania, Mr. Moore expects to go to Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo and around The Horn, returning to Eng- 
land along in April or May, 1911. -He sailed from 
Vancouver, B. C., this week. 


CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BASEBALL CLUB. 


T. A. Moore, chairman of the committee recently 
appointed by the Chicago Hardwood Exchange to 
organize a lumbermen’s baseball club to uphold the 
honors of Chicago on the diamond, has addressed to lum- 
bermen the following communication, which is self-ex- 
planatory : 

At a meeting of the Chicago Hardwood Exchange, held 
at the La Salle hotel on Tuesday, June 28, the follow- 
ing committee was appointed to work out the organi- 
zation of a Chicago baseball club team: T. A. Moore 
chairman; G. A. Larson, T. G. La Blanc and G. H 
Ostrander. 

Our committee has been at work and we now have the 
proper material for a permanent lumbermen’s baseball 
club. We already have had two practice games. 

A Chicago Lumbermen’s Baseball Club would be one 
means of advertising Chicago as a lumber market. Such 
towns as Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Nashville and Memphis have their baseball clubs, of 
which they are very proud. 

For a year or more we have been reading in the lumber 
journals of battles on the diamond between these base- 
ball nines and Chicago should have a baseball club and 
your assistance is asked to get out the club in shape. 
The boys composing our prospective nine are willing to 
practice hard so as to be a credit to the name of Chi- 
cago. If you are interested in this matter will you 
please give us a donation, say $5, more or less, as every 
little helps? We need some money to buy outfits for 
the members of our club. If you want to help us, will 
you send your contribution to F. L. Brown, of Crandall 
& Brown, Thirty-third and Center avenue, Chicago? This 
gentleman has been selected by the committee as treas- 
urer of the club. They have also appointed Carl Saye, 
of the McLeod Lumber Company, Chicago, as manager 
of the club. 

We attach a list of concerns who have already con- 
tributed to our fund. 

I trust you will see fit to lend your financial aid. 





AGGRESSIVE NEW OAK FLOORING COMPANY. 

Ii. A. Batchelor, J. T. Wylie and George Strable, of 
Saginaw, Mich., and H. A. Batchelor, jr., of Nashville, 
Tenn., comprise the Tennessee Oak Flooring Company, 
of Nashville. The company has erected a plant for 
eight machines, but up to date has installed five, it being 
the intention to put in the other three machines later, 
us business demands them. 

The matchers installed were made by the Aurora (TIl.) 
branch of the American Wood Working Machine Com- 
pany. Its kilns were constructed by the Standard Dry 
Kiln Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., and an Allis-Chal- 
mers 22x48 Corliss engine drives the machinery by means 
of shafting made by the Dodge Manufacturing Company, 
of Mishawaka, Ind.; all machines being driven from be- 
low, there being no overhead shafting in the plant. 

The company, which, as its name indicates, will man- 
ufacture oak flooring exclusively, has adopted “as its 
brand ‘‘TOFCO,’’ by which the trade may identify its 
product. Its personnel is well known to the lumber 
fraternity and is possessed of the experience and ability 
to insure the concern a high place in lumber manufac- 
turing circles. . 





CITY OF CHICAGO LOSES LUMBER LAWSUIT. 


Municipal Judge Scovel recently decided against the 
city of Chicago in its suit against Herbert Ripley, the 
lumber dealer, who it was claimed had violated the 
city ordinance requiring yardmen to obtain permission 
of property owners before piling lumber within 100 
feet of a dwelling. This ordinance was passed in its 
present form January 2, 1907. Under this ordinance 
Mr. Ripley was sued by the city on three charges of 
storing lumber in his yards on West Thirty-fourth 
street close to an adjoining building. Judge Scovel 
held that the ordinance was invalid, and dismissed the 
charges against Mr. Ripley. 





PRESIDENT WILL SPEAK AT IMPROVEMENT 
CONVENTION. 

CoLUMBUs, OHIO, Aug. 2.—Col. John L. Vance, sr., of 
Columbus, president of the Ohio Valley Improvement 
Association, is changing arrangements for the annual 
meeting of the association because of the change of 
location from Pittsburg to Cincinnati. The big organi- 
zation will meet in Cincinnati during the last week of 
the industrial exposition. President Taft will be one 
of the speakers. Albert Bettinger and Col. J. F. Ellison, 
of Cincinnati, have been named on a committee to 
arrange for the convention, which will be the largest in 
the history of the organization. 





ARCHITECTS FORGET TROUBLES AND 
CELEBRATE. 

CoLuMBus, OHIO, Aug. 2.—Despite the car strike, 
which made it difficult for members to assemble, the 
Columbus Society of Architects held a picnic at Zanes- 
ville, July 30. Many members visited Zanesville manu- 
facturing plants. ; 





SHORTAGE OF TURPENTINE. 

CHARLESTON, 8S. C., July 31.—Lack of conservation of 
the pine forests of the South, wasteful methods of ‘‘box- 
ing’’ and scraping the trees in turpentine operations i 
the recklessness of the yellow pine manufacturers have 
brought the country face to face with a crisis in the naval 
stores industry, according to reports from operators in 
this section. 

The present shortage in the production of spirits of 
turpentine and rosin, with the consequent high prices, has 
resulted in serious consideration being given the sugges- 
tion that substitutes for these products must be placed 
on the market before many years. 

At the meeting to be held in Atlanta October 7, for 
the purpose of organizing the Southern Conservation 
Association, the question of a change in the method of 
working trees for turpentine is to be one of the principal 





topics for discussion. 








NASHVILLE, TENN. 




















PLAIN RED OAK 


—WE HAVE — 
60,000 ft. 5-4 Is & 2s Plain Red Oak 
30,000 “ 8-4 ” oe 


Very Choice, Good Widths and Lengths. 


HICKORY 


We have one million feet of dry Hickory, 
4-4 to 16-4, Is & 2s and No. | Com. 


Extra Fine Quality. 


We also have ten million feet of other South- 
ern Hardwoods ready for immediate shipment. 


Love, Boyd & Co., 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 














; — 
‘ 
‘We have at our Mills 


6000000 ft. 


OF 


Bone Dry Southern 


Hardwoods and Gum 














WRITE FOR PRICES. 





W. J. Cude Land & Lbr. Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 























Manufacturers of 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, 
Chestnut and Hickory 


“ove 20,000,000 Ft. 


Ready for quick shipment. Write us. 
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Bryce, Junor & White 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS FOR THE 
SALE OF ALL KINDS OF 


American Lumbe 


LONDON. 





28 Basinghall St., 
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FIR 


FLOORING TIMBERS 
FINISH DIMENSION 
SIDING SHIPLAP 
CEILING TOWER STOCK 
MOULDINGS LATH. 


CEDAR 


SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for 
handling mixed orders. 


WAGNER & WILSON, 


(Incorporated) 


MONROE, - ° 








WASH. 









































Give us your Inquiries 
Porch Rail 
Porch Posts 


Colonial Columns 


O. G. Gutter 














Mixed Carloads a Specialty. 


Holland-Cook Mfg.Co. 


OHOP, WASHINGTON. 
Formerly Eatonville, Washington. 

























California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


ASK LOUIS WUICHET 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Flooring, 
F | Ceiling, 
Bevel 


Siding and Finish, 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 











Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles 





We have the following stock on hand: — 
1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1" Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
Mixed Cars a Specialty 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Western Pine Lumber |Sexdss 


IN ALL FORMS FOR YARD TRADE. the 
HARD 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY | °rders 


























= MILAN, WASHINGTON. to fill 




















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 


Fruithurst—The McCurdy Lumber & Supply Company 
is out of business. 





Colorado. 


Durango—The Buckley Lumber Company is out of 
business. : 
Georgia. 


Arlington—The Stetson Lumber Company has been 
sueceeded by the Arlington Lumber Company. 

Cordele—The Patent Rift Flooring Company has been 
organized by John W. Piver, W. A. Thompson and W. F. 
Hall. 

Eatonton—The Eatonton Lumber Company has _ suc- 
ceeded C. D. Leonard. 

Tifton—The James Manufacturing Company has _ not 
gone out of business, as was erroneously reported in 
issue of July 23. . 

Illinois. 


Chicago—George T. Knox has entered the commission 
lumber trade with offices in the Monadnock block. 

Princeton—The E. W. Houghton Lumber Company and 
A. L. Davis & Son have consolidated under the firm 
name of Davis & Hopkins. 


Indiana. 


Evansville—The Vanderburg Sash, Door & Planing 
Mill Company recently began business. 


Iowa. 


Britt—The North Iowa Lumber Company and the 
Woodford-Wheeler Lumber Company have taken over 
the stock and plant of the Interior Lumber Company. 


Kansas. 


Long Island—The Yates Lumber & Coal Company has 
sold out to the Long Is!and Lumber Company. 
Prescott—Miller & Co. has been succeeded by C. A. 


Swope. 
Kentucky. 


Louisville—The Southern Planing Mill has been suc- 
ceeded by the Southern Planing Mill Company. 

Newport—The W. J. Wilmer Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the O. K. Lumber Company. 


Massachusetts, 


Holyoke—Doane & Williams have been succeeded by 
the Doane & Williams Lumber Company. 
Michigan. 
Grand Rapids—The Kelley Lumber Company is selling 
cut to the Wolf-Lockwcod Lumber Company. 
Muskegon—The F. Alberts & Sons Company is selling 
out. 
Minnesota. 


St. Paul—Kenefick & McMillan are selling out. 
St. Paul—The F. E. Lemma Lumber Company has 
heen organized, with offices in the Capital Bank build- 


ing. 
Missouri. 


Ferguson—The Mound City Lumber Company has sold 
ovt to the C. L. Harris Lumber Company. 

Valley Park—The Banner Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by W. E. Grady, of St. Louis. 


Nebraska. 


Johnstown—The Krotler & Hall Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Johnstown Lumber Company. 

Omaha—The Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Company 
bas increased its capital stock to $325,000. 

Wayne—F. G. Philleo & Co. has been succeeded by 
the Philleo & Von Seggern Lumber Company. 


New York. 


New York—7The Hoban-Hunter-Feitner Company has 
increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $100,000. 


North Carolina. 


Biltmore—The Kibler-Brownell Lumber Company is 
out of business. 7 
Ohio. 


Cincinnati—The Southern Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Shreve—The Robert Hixon Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by D. E. Foltz & Son. 

Van Wert—The Convay Lumber Company, of Con- 
vay, is starting a lumber yard here under the name of 
the Lorber Lumber Company. 


Oklahoma. 


Butler—Merchant & Hall have been succeeded by the 
Hall & Heft Lumber Company. 
Kiefer—Crowell & Young have been succeeded by R. F. 
Crowell. 
Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia—The Hughesville Lumber & Box Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the American Coal & Lum- 


ber Corporation. 
South Dakota. 


Wetonka—The Hawkeye Elevator Company has been 
succeeded by Lynch & Larber. 


Texas. 


Ballinger—The Concho Lumber Company has sold out 
to William Carneron & Co. 

Corsicana—The McCammon & Lang Lumber Company 
has increased its capital stock to $40,000. 

Lazare—Carey-Lombard-Young & Co., of Chicago, re- 
cently began business here. 

Marshall—The Harrison County Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by D. C. Diskill & Bro. 

Marshall—The Taylor Lumber Company has egg suc- 
ceeded by the Taylor-Turney Lumber Compan 

Thorndale—J. C. Elliot has sold out to the "Thorndale 
Independent Lumber Company. 


Vermont. 
St. Johnsbury—Follensby & Peck have been succeeded 
by the Peck Company. _ 
Virginia. 
Bristow—R. H. Davis & Co. has been succeeded by 
. R. Davis. 
Front Royal—The Peffer-Cone Lumber Company re- 


eently began. 
Washington. 


Seattle—The RBlackwell-Wabraushek Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by the Blackwell-Sager Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Seattle—The Hav-Cron Lumber Company recently en- 
tered the wholesale lumber trade. 


Wisconsin. 


Rhinelander—The Dunn Lumber Company has re- 
moved to Seattle, Wash. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


: Colorado. 
Westminster-—-The College Lumber & Supply Company, 
authorized capital $30,000; J. W. Nicoll, May E. Nicoll 
and Elliott Addis. 





Delaware. 


Dover—The Standard Sanitary Flooring Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; W. E. P. Lofland, I. N. Lof- 
land, J. S. Collins, jr., all of this city. 


Georgia. 


Augusta—The Augusta Veneer Company, authorized cap- 
ital $100,000; J. P. Armstrong and T. G. Philpot, of this 
city. 

Madison—The Tugalo Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $3,000; R. H. Smith, C. E. Smith, J. H. Leasia 
sun A. M. Leasia. 

Tifton—The Atlantic Lumber Company, authorized 
— $25,000; R. C. Postell, W. L. Yeomans and E. A. 
Buc 

Valdosta—The Panabaker Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $3,000; N. A. Williams, R. L. Panabaker, of this 
city, and A. Collins, of Washington, D. C. 


Illinois. 


Chicago—The Madera Company (timber and timber 
products), aughorized capital $10,000; Allan H. Daugharty, 
James P. Jennings and Harry Goodman. 

Chicago—The Reliance Millwork Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; Charles F. Rust, Mary E. Rust and Wal- 
ter Anwarder. 

Indiana. 


Indianapolis—The Package Machine Company (veneer, 
barrel etc. manufacturer), authorized capital $25,000; F. B. 
Davenport, E. E. Gregory and J. R. C. Marsh. 


Kansas. 


Humboldt—The Tiberstone Company (shingle manufac- 
turer), authorized capital $300,000. 


Maine. 


Augusta—The United States Timber Company, author- 
ized capital $500,000; R. S. Buzell, of this city, presi- 
dent; A. B. Gower, of Winthrop, treasurer. 

Portland—The National Hardwood Company, author- 
ized capital $500,000; C. E. Eeaton, president; A. F. Jones, 
treasurer. 

Portland—The International Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $1,000,000 


Michigan. 


Zeeland—The Zeeland Ornamental Company (casket 
manufacturer); Percy Ray, A. Krofft, E. J. Pruim 
and Robert Leenhouts. 


Mississippi. 


Columbus—The Southern Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $75,000. 

Lambert—The Coldwater Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $20.000; H. D. Glass, J. T. Crofford, A. M. N. Allen 
and O. F. Lacey. 

Yazoo City—The Delta Table & Chair Company, author- 
ized capital $30,000. 

New Jersey. 


Camden—The H. L. Brown Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; J. A. MacPeak, George H. B. Martin 
and I. C. Clow. 

Jersey City—The Charles E. Partridge Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $700,000; Charles N. King, Elmer 
H. Geran and George H. Russell, of this city. 


New York. 


New York—The Knickerbocker Box & Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000; Charles H. McElroy, 
Max Green and Jacob Cohen, all of 222 Wooster street, 


this city. oni 
0. 


Youngstown—The Youngstown Trunk “Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $10,000. 


Oregon. 


Portland—The Builders’ Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; J. F. Boothe. D. Doriot and Sidney 
Zetosch. 

Sumpter—The White Pine Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50.000; Frank Gardinier, E. E. Dobbins and 
A. A. Smith. : 

Pennsylvania. 


Pittsburg—The Wilkinsburg Stair & Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $6,500; Joseph A. Beck, of 
Wilkinsburg; Albert K. Little and A. H. McNamee, of 


this city. 
South Carolina. 


Madison—The Ingaloo Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $3,000; R. H. Smith, John H. Leasia, C. B. Smith 
and A. M. Leasia. 

Tennessee. 


Memphis—The Dugger & Goshorn compeny (beams, 
wagons etc.), authorized capital $30,000; J. O. Goshorn, 
Charles Hudson, H. R. Boyd and E. T. Fuller. 

Memphis—The Manufacturers’ Furniture , Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; E. L. McLure, W. H. Patton, 
J. L. Lindley, jr., and T. F. Bonner. 

Nashville—The Standard Box Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; J. H. Wiles, jr., W. R. Corum, W. B. 
Ballard, Foster L. Wiles and R. H. West. 


Texas. 


Rosenberg—The Texas Handle & Box Company, author- 
ized capital $15,000. 


Vermont, 
St. Johnsbury—The Peck Company, authorized capital 
bo et Cc. E. Peck, F. S. Read and Herbery Hovey, of 
this city. 


Virginia. 


Fredericksburg—The Young-Schoonover Company (lum- 
ber), authorized capital $3,000: E. M. Young, president; 
W. V. Schoonover, vice president; W. C. Schoonover, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Richmond—The Richmond Box & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $15,000. 


Washington. 


Everett—The Mills Creek Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $7,500; Walter Mann, Luther Mann and G. . 
Reikofski. 

Olvmpia—The Pacific Mill Company, authorized capi- 
tal $15,000; P. H. Johns, J. H. Johns and F. L. Johns. 
Seattle—The Turgeon & Comrade Shingle Company. 
— capital $12,000; Alex Turgeon and Frank 
Somrade. 
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Wisconsin. 


Oconomowoc—The Oconomowoc Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $75,000; L. A. Olwell, W. 8S. Droppers 
and C. F. Kirk. 

Phillips—The Northern Specialties Company, author- 
ized capital $20,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 








Arkansas, 


Texarkana—The Campbell & McClinton Company, of 
Bloomburg, will erect a plant to manufacture hardwood 
chair backs. , 

California. 


Berkeley—The Shattuck Avenue Planing Mill Company 
will rebuild plant burned July 19. 


Louisiana. 


Fulton—The J. C. Stout Lumber Company, of Lake 
Charles, is erecting a large lumber mill here. 

Long Leaf—The sawmill plant of the Crowell & Spen- 
cer Lumber Company will be rebuilt and enlarged at an 
expenditure of $50,000. 

Westlake—The Krause & Managan Lumber Company 
will rebuild boiler house recently destroyed by fire. 


Michigan. 


Grand Rapids—The Mercer & Ferdon Lumber Com- 
pany has completed a 2-story brick factory for the manu- 
facture of doors and window sash. 

Wallace—O. W. Schutie will rebuild saw mill destroyed 
by fire. Pes 

Mississippi. 


Lexie—R. T. Lawler will rebuild saw mill burned 
July 29. : 5 
Missouri. 
Louisiana—The Louisiana Stave & Heading Company 
will erect a plant. 
Ohio. 


Cincinnati—Louis Haehnle & Sons will rebuild cooper- 
age plant recently destroyed by fire. ; 
New Bremen—The Rabe Manufacturing Company will 
rebuild planing mill. 
Oregon. 
Redmond—Roberts Bros., of Sisters, will build a saw 
mill. 
Vernonia—Parker Bros. are installing a saw mill on 
the upper Nehalem river near Vernonia. 
Wisconsin. 
Heineman—The Heineman Lumber Company will re- 
huild its plant destroyed by fire. ; 
Marinette—The Lignum Chemical Company will build 
a plant to manufacture byproducts from wood and shav- 
in 


gs. 
Wabeno—A. E. Ruche & Co. will erect a woodenware 
factory. 





CASUALTIES. 





Arkansas. 


Paragould—J. F. Hasty & Sons’ stave and heading fac- 
tory and dry kilns were destroyed by fire July 27; loss 
about $35,000, covered by insurance. 

California. 

Berkeley—Fire totally destroyed the Shattuck Avenue 
Vianing Mill July 19, entailing a loss of $6,000, with $2,000 
insurance. 

Modesto—Fire destroyed the lumber sheds and a large 
quantity of lumber belonging to the Modesto Lumber 
Company. 

Connecticut. 


Mystic—The Cottrell Lumber Company’s lumber yards 
avd docks were destroyed by fire July 26 at a loss of 
about $18,000. 

Louisiana. 


Westlake—The Krause & Managan Lumber Company 
suffered a loss by fire of over $2,000 through the destruc- 
tion of its boiler house. 


Massachusetts. 
Northampton—The Connecticut Valley Lumber Com- 
pairy’s plant was visited by fire July 26. 
Michigan. 


| ansing—Fire that caused a loss of $11,000 destroyed 
buildings and machinery of the defunct Veneered Door 
Company, owned by H. H. Larned; insurance, $3,500. 

\Vallace—O. W. Schutte’s saw mill was totally destroyed 
by Sre; loss $3,500, insurance $1,000. 


Mississippi. 
l.oxie—R. T. Lawler’s mill was burned July 29; loss 
$6,009, no insurance. 
New Jersey. 

A-soury Park—Fire destroyed the sash and blind mill of 
the Buchanot & Smock Lumber Company; loss about 
$150.900, insurance $100,000. : 

New Egypt—Wardell Harker’s steam saw mill, lum- 
=, nd machinery were destroyed by fire July 22; loss 


F Ohio. 


Cir cinnati—Louis Haehnle & Son’s cooperage plant was 
destroyes by fire recently; loss $12,000, insurance $11,800. 


‘an w Bremen—The Rabe Manufacturing Company’s 
at g 


g mill was struck by lightning recently; loss $5,000. 
Oregon. 
Iniependence—The Charles K. Spaulding Logging Com- 
Pan’’s plant was destroyed by fire July 24; loss $30,000. 
Tennessee. 


Lewisburg—Sanders Bros. & Co.’s planing mill was 
destroyed by fire recently. 

inn shville—R. A. Griffin & Son’s planing and finish- 
Ft ee was destroyed by fire; loss $13,000, insurance 


Virginia. 
Norf 


t olk—The E. H. Barnes Company’s box manufac- 
— S plant No. 2, on the southern branch of the Eliza- 
eth river, was destroyed by fire July 30; loss $150,000, 
with a fair amount of. insurance. 


Washington. 


aceilingham—Two dry kilns and 2,000,000 shingles were 
$2 onoved by fire at A. P. Felisiano & Son’s plant; loss 


fr obe—The Johnson-Dean Lumber Company suffered 
© damage to the extent of $5,000, with $2,500 insurance. 
West Virginia. 
f —The entire plant of the Tri-State Lumber 
any was completely destroyed by fire; loss $10,000. 
Wisconsin. 


tte—George L. Rawson’s mill near Konsted was 
d by fire; loss $1,500. 


_ Kingwood 
Comp. 


Marine 
destroye 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 4.—The right of a receiver, acting 
under appointment from a state court, to retain in his pos- 
session property of a concern which has been forced into the 
bankrupt court is a question which has been raised and in 
a few days will be given a hearing before Judge Henry L. 
Borden, referee in bankruptcy, in the case of the th vuitiday- 
Shillkee Lumber Company, of Todd, Grimes county. When 
this company went into the hands of a receiver in the state 
court, G. QO. Bartle was appointed receiver and took 
charge of the property, valued at about $75,000. After the 
appointment of the receiver by the state court, an involun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy was filed against the company 
and John Warren was appointed receiver. When Receiver 
Warren made a demand for the assets, Receiver Bartle re- 
fused to surrender them. 











FRANKLINTON, LA., Aug. 3.—A writ of injunction against 
W. C. Lonnergan, receiver for the Yellow Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, of Franklinton, La., was served last week restraining 
the sale of certain effects of the company. The complaint 
set forth that the lease of the property occupied by the 
Yellow Pine Lumber Company is a valuable asset and should 
be included in the receiver’s sale. It is alleged that Lon- 
nergan obtained a lease contract with the Franklinton Lum- 
ber Company to the detriment of creditor's interests, thereby 
denying the occupancy of the Yellow Pine Lumber Company. 
The petitioner asks that the lease of the Franklinton Lumber 
Company to W. C. Lonnergan individually should be annulled 
and the former lease, which Lonnergan as receiver had al- 
lowed to lapse, be placed in the schedule of property as 
assets and be readvertised in legal form for the benefit of 
the Yellow Pine Lumber Company. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Aug. 1.—There was no bid for the 
L’Hote Lumber &..Manufacturing Company’s plant when it 
was offered for sale July 28. The upset price was fixed at 
$200,000. Another appraisement will be necessary. 


HAWKES, MIss., Aug. 1.—W. S. Carter, saw and planing 
mill operator, filed-a petition in bankruptcy. 


WHITEHALL, MIcH., Aug. 1.—William B. Vorkeller, planing 
mill operator, has gone into bankruptey ; assets about $1,800, 
liabilities considerably more. ° 


BANGor, ME., Aug. 3.—James Henry Peevey, doing business 
as the Bangor’ Edge Tool Company, has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy ; Habilities $17,685. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MiIcu., Aug. 4.—Creditors of the Eclipse 
Box Manufacturing Company have named W. H. White, of 
this city, trustee to close up its affairs. The company’s 
liabilities are $33,575.89, assets $20,048. 


GASTONIA, N. C., Aug. 5.—The Williams Furniture Com- 
pany has filed a petition in bankruptcy ; liabilities $12,000 to 
$15,000 ; assets, $10,000 to $12,000. 


Bay City, Micu., Aug. 4.—Silas M. MecTiver, lumberman 
of Onaway, filed a petition in bankruptcy last week ; liabili- 
ties are scheduled at $70,000, with assets between $100,000 
and $150,000. 


TIMBER LAND SALES. 


The Milwaukee Lumber Company, of St. Maries, Ida., 
recently incorporated, bought from the United States 
government 100,000,000 feet of standing timber on the 
Coeur d’Alene Indian reservation. The company will 
build a mill costing about $250,000 at the mouth of 
Big Creek, one mile east of St. Maries. 














The Carolina Lumber Company has bought 12,000 
acres of timber and mineral lands in Yancey county, 
North Carolina, at public auction at Burnsville, N. C., the 
purchase price being nearly $80,000. The land was 


part of the estate of the late William Johnston, of 
Burnsville. 


G. W. Stegall, of Tullahoma, Tenn., bought from the 
estate of Col. Aleck Clay two tracts of timber land in 
Paint Rock valley, near Huntsville, Ala. For one tract 
he paid $20,500, and for the other, which included 700 
splendid poplar trees, he paid $17,500. 





The Bristol Planing Mill Company, of Bristol, Va., 
has made an additional purchase of timber adjoining 
its property at Toecane, N. C., on the Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio railway, making the company’s entire 
holdings about 3,000,000 feet of hardwoods in this 
section. A 10,000-foot capacity mill will be installed. 


The Barker & Stewart Lumber Company, of Wausau, 
Wis., has bought a tract of timber in the vicinity 
of Glandon, Wis., comprising 12,000,000 feet of pine, 
hemlock and hardwood. 


St. Louis parties have bought 20,000 acres of timber 
land in the vicinity of Port Renfrew, Canada, for a cash 
consideration of over $100,000. The deal was put 
through by C. C. Michener, president of the Red Fir 
Lumber Company, of Nanaimo, but the names of his 
clients have not been made public. 


Cranford & Lastinger, of Valdosta, Ga., bought 7,000 
acres of yellow pine timber land near Dupont, Ga., from 
L. L. Dupont for $18,000. 





The Ascension Red Cypress Company, recently or- 
ganized in New Orleans, La., bought from James D. 
Lacey & Co. 300,000,000 feet of cypress timber in 
Ascension parish, Louisiana. This deal cleans up all 
the Lacey cypress holdings in Ascension parish. A 
double band mill with resaw and planer equipment and 
shingle and lath accessories will be erected at a new 
town named McElroy, in Ascension parish. The com- 
pany will build a spur track from Barman to McElroy. 


@S- PACIFIC COAST. 


' 


| 


Our Specialties 


Boat Lumber 
Large and Long Timbers 
Piano Lumber 


Yard Stock 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Production Marketed in All Parts of the World 


Car and Cargo Shippers 
Annual Capacity, 150,000,000 Feet 


TACOMA MILL COMPANY 


Tacoma, Washington 





We Open the Way 


To a growing, steady patronage the 
day we ship your first order. We 
have the key to your success in our 


stock of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Redwood, Montana and 
Western Pine, Idaho and California 
Sugar and White Pine, Factory 
Lumber. 








W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 











Long and Selected 


FIR TIMBERS 


On SHORT Notice; also 


.GENERAL YARI) STOCK 


Prompt Shipments a Specialty 


Covington Lumber Co. 


Kent, Washington 


Mills at Covington, Wash. Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet 





























The Very Best 


Red Cedar Shingles 


TRANSIT CARS OR COAST SHIPMENT 
We Ask No Premium For Up To Grade Stock 


Jacobsen - Hemphill Lbr. Co. 


Stanwood, Wash. 


Write for attractive Prices on General Yard Stock in 
Fir, Cedar, Spruce, Hemlock, Red Cedar Siding 














Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CoO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





McElroy. 
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GOOD STOCK 


HENRY DICKINSON 
LUMBER CoO.,, Inc. 


Manufacturers 
816 and 817 White Building 
Seattle, Wash. 


Large Stock mega Wash. 
Shingles Mills Ballard, 


in Transit. 


For Immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 1x3, 1x4 and 1%x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, Washington 








a ~ 
| Shingle Satisfaction 


WE SELL OUR OWN PRODUCT EXCLUSIVELY 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Shingle Manufacturers’ Agency 
1016 White Building :: SEATTLE, WASH. 
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‘‘Pickaway Brand’’ REDCEDAR 
SHINGLES 


Cedar Siding 
D@ attic SPRUCE 
Seattle ‘LUMBER 












The End of all shingle trouble is at 


hand for you, if you send your orders to 


R. J. Menz Lumber Company, AZ" 
Pacific Coast Lumber and Shingles. 


Profit Sharing—Deed Protected—Timber Gold Bonds. 














IT TAKES BUT A GLANC 


at the tables in THz LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY to find r=} 


cost of any manor 0€ Set af lassber howwesn 3 and 3 
. 2%. at any price from 86 te $75 pe? M; also lath and. 
from 65¢, to 8 per M. postpaid bound in 
.50—bound in cloth, 8. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 








OBITUARY 


James L. Houghteling. 

Thursday of last week the ranks of Chicago’s business 
men were further depleted by the death of James L. 
Houghteling at his home in Winnetka, who for the last 
twenty-five years has been a member of the banking firm 
of Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 181 La Salle street, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Houghteling had been confined to his bed for 
several weeks by a severe attack of nephritis, of which he 
succumbed. 

Mr. Houghteling was buried in Graceland cemetery last 
Sunday afternoon. The funeral services were held in St. 
James’ Episcopal church, Cass and Huron streets, at 2:15 
p. m., where Bishop Charles P. Anderson officiated, assisted 
by Dean W. T. Summer, the Rev. H. W. Starr, of Winnetka, 
and Cannon Henry H. Moore, of Batavia. 

At the special request of the family, the services were 
exceedingly simpie, there being no eulogy of the deceased. 
The church, however, was thronged with friends of Mr. 
Houghteling and many members of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew and the Young Men’s Christian Association. A 
number of the organizations, including the first chapter 
of the Brotherhood, sent floral offerings. A special mem- 
orial service for Mr. Houghteling will be held later—prob- 
ably on the feast of St. Andrew. 

The passing of Mr. Houghteling leaves a void in the 
banking world and among religious workers of the city. 
Mr. Houghteling was not quite 55 years of age at the 
time of his death. He was born in Chicago and received his 
early education in the public schools of this city. He 
later went to Yale, from which college he graduated in 
1876. During his college career he was noted for his efforts 











THE LATE JAMES L. HOUGHTELING. 


to put a stop to petty student vices. Three years after 
his graduation he entered the lumber field, becoming secre- 
tary of the Menominee River Lumber Company, starting as 
as clerk. - Later he extended his interests and became treas- 
urer of the Mackinaw Lumber Company. He was also 
largely interested in the iron mining industry of Michigan. 
In 1885 he became a member of Peabody, Houghteling & 
Co., and during the latter years of his life served as senior 
partner. 

Throughout his life he was deeply interested in young 
men, and although his business interests were many, he 
found time to further their interests. Since 1881 he was 
associated with the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
one official capacity or another, being its president for 
three years, and its secretary fifteen years more. In 1883 
he founded the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, at St. James’ 
Episcopal church, Cass and Huron streets, of which organi- 
zation he served as president the first seven years of its 
existence. He was a member of the University, Ontwentsia, 
Commercial and numerous other clubs. The Rev. E. A. 
Holbrook paid a splendid tribute to the deceased last Sun- 
day at the Church of the Good Shepherd. In part he said: 
“He was the splendid type of the Christian business man, 
who, with his splendid services to city and church, his sup- 
port of the Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
foundation of the noble Brotherhood of St. Andrew, has 
done worldwide work for bringing men to Christ.” 

In 1879 Mr. Houghteling married Miss Lucretia Peabody. 
The widow and six children survive him, three boys and 
three girls—Francis, James L., jr., William, Harriet, Leila 
and Margaret. Francis S. and James L., jr., are connected 
with the banking house of Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 





Henry T. Shaw. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 4.—Henry T. Shaw, veteran lumber- 
man, died at the age of 66 years after an illness of several 
months from pneumonia. Mr. Shaw’s lumber career extended 
over 45 years. For a long time he was connected with the 
Louisville Sawmill Company and the Astoria Veneer Com- 
pany, serving the latter company for thirty years, and acting 
as an executive officer of both concerns, neither of which is 
now in existence. During the last few years Mr. Shaw has 
served as an expert for the Louisville Water Company. For- 
rest Shaw, a local wholesale lumber dealer, is one of the 
sons who survive. 





H. J. Shafer. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 3.—H. J. Shafer, formerly a 
ponent lumberman of this city, died a few days ago at 
is country home at the age of 70 years. Mr. Shafer was 
born in Pittsburg, Pa., and came to Tennessee with his 


brother, Harry Shafer, the well known turfman, in 1868. 
They located near Gallatin, where for several years deceased 
conducted a successful farm and stock establishment. Later 
he came to thisaity and engaged in the lumber business under 
the firm name of Handy, Shafer & Co. With W. M. Farris, 
Mr. Shafer organized the Hilham Lumber Company. His last 
lumber enterprise was the organization of the Central Lum- 
ber Company. He retired from business about four years ago 
on account of failing health. 


John Mutty. 


Banoor, Mg., July 30.—John Mutty, a prominent and 
wealthy resident of South Brewer, died at his home there 
July 25 at the age of 71 years. Mr. Mutty was a native of 
Fairfield, and in his early days served as a laborer in the 
mills and woods there and on the Kennebec river. The founda- 
tion of his fortune was the invention of a feeding device for 
lath sawing machines. He invested in real estate, timber 
lands and farm properties with great success. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mutty were to have celebrated their golden wedding anni- 
versary next month. 


W. T. Dungan. 


BRISTOL, TENN., Aug. 3.—W. T. Dungan, 61 years of age, 
was found dead in bed at Mendota, Va., August 2. Mr. 
Dungan was well known in the lumber business of this sec- 
tion. A widow and two daughters, Mrs. W. T. Lipscomb and 
Mrs. John 8S. Hammer, survive. 











George Tebben. 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Aug. 4.—George Tebben, 49 years old, 
president of the Great Southwest Lumber Company, died at 
his home, 3846A Botanical avenue, July 26, after an illness 
of five weeks. Mr. Tebben was a native of Germany and 
came to America twenty-five years ago, settled in this city 
and has been engaged in the lumber business ever since. He 
was the organizer of the Great Southwest Lumber Company. 
His widow and four children survive. 


Charles O’Regan. 


New York, Aug. 4.—Charles O’Regan, for twenty-two years 
a dealer in lumber at the foot of Twenty-fifth street, died 
at his home, 443 Forty-seventh street, Monday, July 25, after 
several months’ illness. He was born in Nova Scotia eignty- 
four years ago, and for many years lived at St. John, N. B. 
His specialty was the furnishing of ship’s knees to the gov- 
ernment, and he was known in every navy yard throughout 
the United States. 








C. B. Brittingham. 


MApIson, Wis., Aug. 1.—'The infirmities of old age caused 
the death July 24 of Coving B. Brittingham, aged 85 years, 
father of Thomas E. Brittingham, wealthy lumberman and 
chairman of the Wisconsin state park board, at the residence 
of the latter here. 


Miss Martha Jeanie Rowley. 


SAYFIELD, WIS., Aug. 2.—The sincerest sympathy is being 
extended C. R. Rowley, we!l known timber estimateor of this 
city, on account of the loss of his daughter, Miss Martha 
Jeanie Rowley, 16 years of age, whose death occurred July 
24 through the accidental discharge of a revolver. 








George E. Summers. 


New OrvEANS, LA., Aug. 3.—George E. Summers, presi 
dent of the Summers Lumber Company, of Abbeville, La., diea 
there this week at the age of 33 years. His widow and two 
young children survive. 





Capt. John Hanson. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Aug. 5.—Capt. John Hanson, a native 
of Denmark, 77 years of age, is dead at his home at Berwick, 
where he settled thirty years ago and operated the first saw 
mill. He was a pioneer in the shipbuilding business. Seven 
sons and five daughters survive. 

~~ 
R. H. M. Hopkins. 

Burra.o, N. Y., Aug. 3.—R. H. M. Hopkins, for many 
years manager for Scatcherd & Son, lumber dealers, of this 
city, died suddenly August 1 from heart failure at Seaview, 
Mass., where he had gone on a vacation. Mr. Hopkins wis 
widely known in the lumber trade and his many friends 
therein will be grieved to learn of his sudden demise. 


HYMENEAL 


King-Grant. 

PorTLAND, OrE., July 30.—From San Diego, Cal. 
came the announcement July 26 that at Sand Lake, 
Mich., U. S. Grant, jr., who is sojourning there, male 
public the engagement of his eldest daughter, Miss Julia 
Dent Grant, and Edmund C. King, sales manager for ‘he 
Western Cooperage Company, with offices in the Cor) «tt 
building, this city. 

















Barlett-Hamel. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 2.—Walter E. Barlett, s les 
manager for the Wiborg & Hanna Company, of this « ty, 
and Miss Florence Elizabeth Hamel were married Sa‘ ur 
day, July 30, at the home of the bride’s parents 1 
Hartwell, a suburb of Cincinnati. Mr. and Mrs. Bar'ett 
will be at home after September 15 at 208 High! nd 
avenue, Hartwell. 


TREASURY RULINGS ON SPECIFICATION~. 

WasHineTon, D. C., Aug. 15-—The collector of 
eustoms for the port of Plattsburg, N. Y., has been no 
tified by the treasury department that, it having | cet 
found impracticable to secure copy of the ‘tally sheet 'r 4 
specification of the number of pieces of each size ind 
length of lumber laden on each car to the filed 02 
entry, of lumber imported in railway cars from Cai da, 
and after careful investigation by the departme it 
really appears that it is impracticable to furnish ich 
tally sheet or specifications upon the entry of such 
ber as ‘‘mill culls,’’ ‘‘strips,’’ ‘‘sidings,’’ nd 
‘¢shorts,’’ therefore the provisions of the treasury rul- 
ings on that subject have been amended so as to p! ide 
that on and after July 30, 1910, customs officers w) | T& 
quire that the commercial descriptions and kind of ‘um 
ber, the number of pieces and the aggregate num! © of 





* feet, board measure, laden in each ear shall be accu tely 


stated upon the entry, and also whether such lum!:T is 
tongued and grooved, rough or planed, and if plane; 0" 
how many sides. 
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Quality Tells in Tailoring 


The Question of Profits is one in which the Commissary 





Manager is vitally interested. 





Globe Tailoring is so good that you can ask a big profit 
with perfect justice to your customer. 


Globe Tailoring gets a grip on your customer and makes of 
him a permanent asset to your business. 


Globe Tailoring is a good thing to sell in your Commissary 
as the GLOBE name has become synonymous with quality, style and 
service, thus justifying your liberal profit price. 





The Globe line consists of Merchant Tailoring fabrics exclu- 
sively including many special styles and designs produced for us 
alone. 


The Lumberman is one of the few artisans recognizing well 
tailored garments at sight, and THE GLOBE LINE (when on 
display in your store) is the one from which he will make his 
selection. 


Apply for the Fall and Winter line to-day; there are a few 
sample outfits on hand for the right people. Let your communication 
be addressed to— 





Department Z— 





The Globe Tailoring Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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COMMISSARY AND COMMUNITY. 


he commissary had its origin in necessity, and in 
beginning was considered a necessary evil.. Saw- 
mill camps were established in remote and inaccessible 
regions in which commonly the only inhabitants were 
4 ‘ew isolated settlers who, until the sawmill’s advent, 

re content with the barest necessities of life, and in 
Which the saw mill was the only sign of civilization. 

‘he development of the forest by means of the saw 


iil wrought a revolution. 
i 





‘erto inaccessible region into communication with 
outside world—it may have been by a long and 
dangerous route—but it brought some of the conve- 
nichces—and to a limited degree some of the luxuries 
{ civilized society into a remote community and 
made them available to settlers who, if ever possessed 
of them in the past, had been deprived of them in 
their wilderness home until they came accompanied 
With the musie of the lumberman’s ax and saw. 

llaving its origin, then, in necessity, the commissary 
has developed into an important and profitable branch 
of the lumber business and into an educating and civ- 
ilizing influence in the community in which it is lo- 
cated. The lumber business is founded in enterprise 
and initiative, and its every influence is to excite 
activity in a community, to raise its standard of liv- 
'ng, to broaden its views and to give it higher aspira- 
tions and nobler purposes. 

In this influence the commissary is the most potent 
factor. It is crude, uncouth it may be, but it is none 
the less effective. It wears no fine feathers, it makes 
no lofty pretensions to philanthropy, but it encourages 


t! 


It not only brought a. 


traffic, the interchange of commodities, affording the 
one element in life that was lacking before it came. 
It is well known that isolated communities, long 
removed from the stimulus of contact with other com- 
munities and deprived of the influence of example, 
fall into a degraded condition in which better methods 
formerly perhaps known and desired but unattainable 
are disregarded and ultimately forgotten. 

The natives commonly have reached about that stage 
when the saw mill makes its appearance upon the 
horizon, bringing in its train many of the essentials of 
civilization. These the lumber industry makes avail- 
able to the natives through employment in the woods 
or at the mill and through the commissary. In ex- 
change for their earnings they get the necessities for 
which they before had neither the taste nor the means 
to gratify it. 

The commissary is a worthy institution. It encour- 
ages industry, thrift, honesty and temperance. It 
never has encouraged, it does not now encourage, and 
in the nature of things it never can encourage any- 
thing but good habits in its patrons. That is because 
it is conducted primarily as a convenience and because, 
though important and essential, profit is a secondary 
consideration. 


TAILOR MADE CLOTHING. 


Made to measure clothing of the better class offers 
attractive inducements to the commissary manager. It 
requires no capital to carry it on, for no money is tied 
up in stock. Only the sample books and instructions 
for taking measurements are required, and these cost the 
commissary nothing. Styles change so often and tastes 
differ so widely that it is impracticable for the average 
commissary to carry a line of good ready made clothing 
sufficiently varied in style, quality and size to meet the 
demands of the trade. These observations do not, of 
course, apply to work clothing and the low priced ready 
made suits. 

In handling the tailor made goods the commissary 
takes absolutely no chance of loss in having suits on 
his hands uncalled for. Any merchant can protect him- 
self by requiring a deposit when the suit is ordered, 
but the commissary manager is in a position to collect 
the whole price of the suit; thus avoiding the loss not 
only of his investment but of his profit. Moreover, less 
time and attention are required in selling tailor made 
suits for the reason that the purchaser can select his 
own cloth and styles, taking all the time he wants in 
consulting his friends and in pondering over the matter 
to his heart’s content. All the salesman has to do is to 
take his measure when he has made up his mind—and 
no responsibility need attach to the salesman respect- 
ing the choice of material or of cut. 

The producing of made to measure clothing has in 
recent years developed into a science that practically 
eliminates all likelihood of dissatisfaction. In the ex- 
treme instances in which dissatisfaction arises the munu- 
facturing tailor has found it good business policy to 
meet all reasonable, and in some cases even, the un- 
reasonable demands of the ultimate purchaser. If the 
eommissary manager occasionally encounters a cranky 
customer whom nobody can please, he has his protection 
against loss in the manner already intimated. 











GOOD COMMISSARY LINES. 


The stocks of commissaries are pretty well defined. 
While custom differs in different localities and some- 
times there is a special demand for a certain line 
of goods for which there might be no particular re- 
quest in another community, in a general way it may 
be said that the following lines may. be found in 
almost any commissary in the country: 

Men’s, women’s and children’s shoes; men’s and 
boys’ clothing; men’s and women’s hats; men’s and 
women’s furnishings; drygoods and notions, a full line 
of groceries and a few drugs. 

In the clothing end of the business some managers 
have been able to reduce the amount of stock carried 
by the installation of the ‘‘made to measure’’ sys- 
tem by which clothing is measured by one of the store 
clerks and ordered from swatches. By this method 
the clothing manufacturer is compelled to carry the 
stock and the investment. The manager, however, is 
compelled to carry working clothes, overalls, rain 
coats and other items of clothing stock that are of 
less value and in constant demand. 

Many commissaries operate meat markets varying 
in importance. Some of these are complete, elaborate 
meat establishments with refrigerator facilities and a 
special meat man in charge. Others are merely a side 
issue having fresh meats on certain days. Even the 
humblest commissary carries its stock of salt pork 
and bacon for local consumption. 

In the drug line the commissary runs heavily to 
patent medicines, which require no pharmacist to com- 
pound and to ordinary drugs and chemicals with which 
the public is familiar and with whose correct use 
they are acquainted. These drugs may inclule alco- 
hol, carbolic acid and other drugs of ordinary house- 
hold use. Even in this line the commissary manager 
must keep up to the times. For instance, a few years 
ago hydrogen peroxide was almost unknown to the 
general public. Today many horsemen and teamsters 
whose general knowledge is limited know its value 
as an antiseptic and use it liberally on their animals 
and themselves, and now the commissary manager is 
compelled to carry this hydrogen peroxide. 

Having elected what stocks he should carry, the 
commissary manager has only to buy conservatively, 
this conservatism being not so much a matter of quan- 
tity as a matter of variety. The good buyer does 
not carry a large stock, considering his volume of 
business. He prefers to buy often and have new 
goods on hand all the time. He is not satisfied unless 
he turns his stock three times a year, 

Probably the best line that the commissary has is 
groceries. The clever manager can turn groceries 
faster than any other line and that means that they 
may be sold on a smaller margin and the money rap- 
idly reinvested, the final result being a good profit. 

The commissary manager, as regards other than es- 
tablished commissary lines, should buy only when he 
discovers a real demand. Other lines may look at- 
tractive, but unless he knows that he can create a 
demand or that the demand exists he would well con- 
fine himself to known necessities and established 
luxuries. Dead stock in a commissary is dead in the 
true sense owing to limited variety of the trade. 
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~ PROBLEMS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF COMMISSARY MANAGEMENT. 


Personal Aptitude an Important Factor—Handling the Stock to Advantage—Lines Suited to the Various Sections of the Country. 


I have had the management of the Champion Lumber 
Company Commissary for about six years, and suppose 
[ feel like all of my brother commissary managers, that, 
taking the business in all of its many and _ various 
details, it is a very strenuous proposition to deal with. 
My experience has been that it takes a lot of nerve, 
stability, genteel patience linked with good judgment to 
manage a commissary as it should be managed and make 
a suecess of it. I found early in the beginning how to 
avoid all worry as much as possible. However, it is a hard 
road to follow; the thousands of details to be looked 
after, and looked after as they should be, is a far more 
difficult task than an unexperienced person is able to 
appreciate, to make a creditable showing in a commis- 


sary; to keep the good will of his customers; to main- 
tain a good standing with his employer is something 
than a test of 


ability; if one has any weak points they surely will be 


more mere notion and a fine business 


brought out. Coming in daily contact with a hundred 
different customers, all of different temperaments, and 
keeping them all satisfied is next to an impossibility. 
No one is infallible. Mistakes will occur, but nine times 
in ten where mistakes occur the commissary manager is 
going to have the pleasure of taking abuse from some- 
one, or have to allow some one to say things to him that 
that he 
but the 
best way is to keep cool and appeal to reason (where 


are not altogether pleasant or agreeable, and 


would not stand under any other circumstances ; 


they possess any), rather than lose temper. In addition 


clothing out of open stock without accumulating some 
odd It is surprising how much old shelf-worn 
ready-to-wear clothing is to be found through the country 
in the different stores, but the time has forever gone in 
this part of the country for ready-to-wear clothing, 
except a few work pants running from $1 to $3 in price. 


sizes. 


Turning Over Stock. 


We carry from $10,000 to $12,000 stock, which we 
turn over ordinarily from six to eight times annually. 
Unfortunately our sawmill plant burned several months 
ago and our trade has been only about from 20 to 25 
percent of what it was when the mill was in operation. 

We do not use any credit system. We sell for cash 
and coupons, or, where customers are not provided with 
coupons or cash, the merchandise purchased is charged 
to their account the timebook. We use a 
coupon system, which we find very satisfactory as com- 
pared with the ‘‘punch-out,’’ over which it has various 
advantages. The two most important and advantageous 
features which the coupon holds over the ‘‘ punch-out’’ 
is, first, you hold a signed receipt from the customer for 


direct on 


every coupon issued to him; second, you can tell any tinre 
how many coupons are cutstanding and can keep an 
accurate account of the daily sales. With the ‘‘ punch- 
I have not had any expe- 
rience with metal checks. We use a cash carrier system 
and sales slip and use a daily store sales sheet and can 
tell at any time how much business we have done on any 


out’? you can not do this. 
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to the diftieulties embodied in 


management there is a great deal of responsibility in the 


many the commissary 
buying and selling of the merchandise and making a 
profit; keeping up with market fluctuations; to see that 
customers are satisfied with the line of merchandise; to 
know that one is carrying a class of merchandise that his 
customers demand; to see that they are properly taken 
‘are of while at his store, and see that his employer’s 
end of the business is protected, and numerous other 
things is a responsibility werthy of note, which if left 
off or neglected means failure. 
Most Profitable Lines. 

Of course, those that have had any experience in com 
missary management know that in order to keep their 
trade satisfied they have to carry practically everything 
that 


is carried in a general mercantile store, from a pin 


to a log wagon. The most profitable lines through this 
section are shoes, hats and drygoods of all descriptions. 
Another profitable and popular line is gents’ made-to- 
order suits. This business has completely paralyzed the 
As a of fact, 


the merehant has nothing invested in the purchase of 


ready-to-wear clothing business. matter 
made-to-order clothing and he protects himself against 
his customer by taking a deposit when the measure is 
taken for the suit, and the merchant receives his money 
before he pays the tailor, while on the other hand, 
where a merchant is stocked up on ready-to-wear stuff, 
he has from 25 to 50 percent of these goods left on hand 
at the end of the season, which he has either to work off 
at a sacrifice or allow them to become shelf-worn, and 
will finally have to take half price for them. It is 
impossible for any buyer to purchase ready-to-wear 
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The New and Modern Commissary and Office of the Champion Lumber Company, Orvisburg, Miss. 























































































































day, week or month for years back. Cash slips and 
coupon slips and accounts to be charged against any- 
one’s time are kept separate on the daily store sale’s 
report, which is made up each morning. The charge 
slips are marked ‘‘Hold,’’ and the cash and coupon’s 
are marked as such as the case may be. Am enclosing 
copy of forms used in our system. On our daily store 
sale’s report, each clerk’s sales are kept separate and 
we can tell at any time how much work each clerk 
has on hand and does. 
Greatest Problem. 


I set forth in the beginning some of the great problems 


confronting the commissary manager, but will say 
further for the benefit of my commissary manager 


friends that the different locations of the country have 
a lot to do with the kind and quality of goods carried. 
What suits the trade in a southern commissary will not 
begin to answer in the northern store, and vice versa. 
The commissary trade is becoming better educated every 
day. Where we could sell brogan shoes and shoddy 
ready-to-wear suits eight or ten years ago, now they have 
risen to $3.50 and $5 dress shoes and $15 to $25 tailored 
suits. This also applies to the grocery line. I am a 
great advocate of educating the trade. It is better for 


both the merchant and the purchaser. I have been con- 
vinced thoroughly along this line. Take shoes for 
example, I haye had customers ask for $1.50 to $2 pair 


of shoes and have persuaded them to take a better grade 
by from 50 cents to $1 and have had the same person 


A. EVANS, ORVISBURG, MISS. ; 
Commissary Manager, Champion Lumber Company. 


Interior of the Commodious and Uptodate Commissary of the Champion Lumber Company. 
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come in later and ask for the same shoe that I had per- 
suaded him to buy some time before, with the remark 
that they gave him better wear than he had been get- 
ting, and this applies also to a number of other lines 
of merchandise as well. , 

The matter that should be guarded more closely than 
anything else in commissary management is the buying. 
Overbuying is one of the greatest drawbacks in com- 
missary business. Careful and economical buying is one 
of the seerets of the business. Make small purchases 
and purchase often goods that are not strictly staple and 


THIS SLIP MUST BE USED POR FUTURE REFERENCE IN CASE OP ERRORS 


CHAMPION LUMBER COMPANY 


A CORPORATION OF ILLINOIS 
MANUPACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS IN 


TIMBERS AND DIMENSION, FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING 
MOULDED CASING AND BASE 


GENERAL “* MERCHANDISE 





that are likely to remain on your selves for an indefinite 
time. This applies, of course, to goods that are sup 
posed to be renewed every sixty to ninety days. There is 
an exception to this rule where you have freight rates 
to figure against and are confident that you can move a 
large purchase of goods within a reasonable time with 
out a less. However, this depends altogether on the 
buyer’s judgment. I do not believe in special sales, but 
work off old stuff by making a special price and in 
structing the clerk to push it, but to prevent the old 
stock accumulating and the menace of a special sale is 
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to guard your buying propensities. If you do not overbuy 
you will not have the old goods left, to start with. ‘To 
remove old goods when you find an article is going to be 
a ‘‘sticker,’’ just cut your profit on the article in half 
and have the boys push it. If it does not move at that, 
move on down to cost of the article or sell it, for old 
goods certainly do not contribute to the beauty of your 
store. By using the proper precaution in buying and 
keeping old stuff moving gradually, as stated above, old 
stock accumulation and special sales are absolutely un- 


necessary A. EVANS. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF STOCK A PROBLEM AND A POTENT FACTOR IN COMMISSARY MANAGEMENT. 


The arrangement of stock in the Commissary has 
considerable bearing on its business. The Commissary 
manager has certain well defined aims and purposes 
which he seeks to achieve. For instance, he must 
keep at a minimum his losses on bad accounts. He 
must know where to buy and how to buy and how 
much to buy. He is anxious also at all times to do 
everything that will promote and increase his volume 
of sales, 

It is here that the question of store arrangement 
becomes a factor. Someone has said that goods well 
bought are half sold. It might be said with great 
truth that goods well displayed are more than half 
sold. 

If the question of display were not an important 
one in every mercantile establishment expenses could 


factor among merchants. Display does not mean win- 
dow display or even counter display exclusively. It 
concerns the arrangement of the store—what goods 
should be put forward and what goods kept in the 
background; what goods should catch the eye of a 
customer when entering the establishment; what goods 
it is necessary to keep in sight and what goods may 
be carried in the warehouse or in less visited parts 
of the shop. 

It is probably true that that part of the store which 
meets the customer’s gaze when entering it is the 
most desirable for stock display. Another point of 
vantage is that part of the store surrounding the cash 
desk, if the cash is all handled at one place. Many 
merchants are discarding the idea of having cash 
drawers distributed throughout the shop at different 














The Vilas Lake Lumber Company’s Commissary at Fosterville, Wis. 


be reduced materially. If it were not necessary to 
attract a customer by a generous display of wares one 
might carry his stock in a warehouse and sell his 
goods over one counter. 

The mistake that many commissary managers make 
is the making of warehouses out of their establish- 
ments instead of shops. How is it with you? Is your 
commissary a place in which to throw your goods or 
to show your goods? 

The shopkeepers of the orient are among the most 
famous in the world. The globe trotter, cosmopolite, 
tourist and traveler .will testify that the hardest 
temptation to overcome in the orient is the temptation 
to spend money in the little shops that are scattered 
through the towns of that region. The shop is often 
an 8x10 affair which must carry the stock and provide 
a place for the shopkeeper. The oriental merchant 
devotes much of his time to a display of his goods, 
and the passerby is attracted to curios and treasures 
in which he almost invariably invests. The shopkeeper 
can not talk his language, he can scarcely make intel- 
ligible signs, but in the display of his goods he is 
master of a language that every race can understand. 
By his consummate skill as a vendor of goods he 
leads the unwary traveler from a teacup to a rug, and 
the tourist arrives at New York with very little money 
and a large amount of dutiable goods. He suddenly 
realizes that, although he is clever, the oriental shop- 
keeper is not obtuse. He is compelled to take off his 
hat to the shopkeeping ability of races upon which 
he has been disposed to look with superiority and 
some contempt. 

This little digression into the orient has been in- 
serted to demonstrate that display is an important 








counters. It has been found safer and more satisfac. 
tory to centralize cash. Such an arrangement may 
necessitate a cash carrier system or a few more steps 
by the clerk or manager, but it is easier to keep the 
cash under supervision if it is kept in one place. 
Where such an arrangement is in effect a large part 
of the business of the store is transacted at the cash 
desk. This ought to be a good spot for goods display. 

Probably the ideas of Commissary managers on stock 
arrangement are diverse. One man shoves his dry- 
goods to the front, another his drugs and possibly 
another his shoes. It is because of this diversity of 
opinion and in order to arrive at a consensus of ideas 
that this discussion of the subject of store arrangement 
is suggested. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to receive 
a rough draft of your store plan, showing how your 
stock is departmentized. Send us a pencil or pen 
sketch of the ground plan of your store, showing where 
your counters and shelves are placed and how your 
departments are distributed. 


Somewhat of a Problem. 


Store arrangement is somewhat of a problem. The 
commissary stock is different from that carried in any 
otheg kind of mercantile establishment. It embraces 
more lines than are to be found in any kind of a store 
other than the large department stores of the metropol- 
itan centers. Departmentizing in an establishment em- 
bracing five or six floors and from 10,000 to 1,000,000 or 
more feet of floor space is no more of a problem than 
carrying the same number of departments on a smaller 
seale in from 2,000 to 50,000 feet of floor space. The 
department store manager endeavors to arrange his de- 
partments in such a way that all of the departments 
doing a heavy business can be reached with equai 
ease. At the same time he realizes the value of counter 
display and that certain departments depend for their 
volume of business upon display more than anything 
else. 

There are some goods that the buyer will seek out 
and there are other goods that need to be hurled in 
his face to make him buy. In the latter class particu- 
larly are novelties and present day modes that may 
pass rapidly out of fashion. The necessity will sell 
itself, although, of course, the sales are assisted by 
prominent display. Luxuries, novelties and similar 
goods must be called to the buyers’ attention. This 
same policy applies to the little store as well as the 
big one. You can not buy a-new fangled watch fob, 
faney belts and similar novelties and hide them away 
in the dark and expect them to sell. If you can put 





Drug Department of the Vilas Lake Lumber Compan y’s Commissary. 
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the belt out where it will tempt the woman who comes 
for a pound of butter you will increase your volume of 
sales. She needs the butter and she does not need the 
belt, but the chances are that she will buy both butter 
and belt, and you will have learned a lesson in in- 
creasing sales by proper display. 

While the value of display has been emphasized, the 


store manager must realize that he can not display 
everything. with equal prominence. A crowded and 
confused store interior is not attractive, and may leave 
nothing but a blurred impression on a customer’s mind. 
It would be much better to use your best judgment 
as to. goods that may be kept in semibackground and 
as to goods that must be displayed prominently if for 


any reason it is desirable to push their sale. 

Enough has been said to show that this question of 
stock arrangement and display is an important one 
seriously affecting the volume of business, upon which 
profits and success are dependent. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be glad to receive 
the ideas of any Commissary manager on this question. 





DUPLICATE SALES BOOK AS METHOD OF CONDUCTING CASH AND CREDIT BUSINESS. 


System of Account Keeping Explained—Advantages of Having Copy of All Orders Pointed Out—Advertising Features Peculiar to the Plan. 


Ten years ago duplicating books for recording retail 
sales were scarcely used outside the mammoth retail 
stores in the larger cities. But the utility of these 
books was so apparent that the demand for them be- 
came general, and now mercantile establishments of all 
kinds—small as well as large—find duplicating sales 
books a necessary part of each salesman’s equipment. 

But, general as is the use of these books, there are 
still some merchants who have not adopted the system 
—in many instances because its advantages have not 
been clearly presented to them. For the benefit of this 
class a few of the advantages of the duplicate system 
are enumerated. 


Two Copies Made at One Writing. 


The salesman is not obliged to waste valuable time in 
copying his sale, and perhaps neglecting to copy all of 
it. After the bill is written in the duplicate book, one 
copy goes to the customer and an exact duplicate is 
left in the book, or detached and sent to the desk at 
once, As the original bill and the copy of it are made 
at one writing, and the customer has immediate oppor- 
tunity to verify its correctness, there can be no reason- 
able dispute as to the amount. 

The production of duplicate slip or slips in court is 
the very best evidence, if it becomes necessary to prove 
an account, 

There is no need of a pass book. The bill given to 
the customer serves that purpose. The customer is sup- 
posed to preserve his bill; if he does not, the store has 
a copy of it which can be produced in case of dispute. 
This saves labor in bookkeeping. The saving in this 
respect alone will pay for the books in a short time. 

They economize time of order clerks. If orders are 
taken from customers at their homes, the orders are 
ready to be filled as soon as the clerk returns to the 
store. If time is short and the goods must be delivered 
before noon, for instance, the orders may be distributed 
among the entire force, and quickly prepared for deliv- 
ery. This saves much time and annoyance. 

Charges can not be forgotten. If the rule of giving 
ustomers a bill is adhered to no charge will be over- 
ooked, as while the salesman is writing the customer’s 





bill, he is at the same time making the charge of the 


items. 
It Pays in Advertising Alone. 


While reducing the details of business to a system 
which saves in time and stops leakage, the books are 
advertising the business as well, as the top of each 
slip contains advertising. This the customer takes 
home and preserves. No better advertising than this 
was ever devised. 








How to Use the Duplicate Books. 


The correct way is to post from duplicate copies into 
ledger, or on a statement, and preserve the duplicate, 
The best way to do this is to keep each day’s sales 
separate, and after posting file away in a pigeon hole 
in a cabinet made expressly for the purpose. Any car- 
penter can make a cabinet at a nominal cost with 
pigeon holes for every day in the month. These 


The Winchester (Wis.) Commissary of the Turtle Lake Lumber Company. 


























































































Dry Goods and Men’s Furnishing Departments Vilas Lake Lumber Company’s Commissary, Vilas Lake, Wis. 


pigeon holes should be labeled thus: Ist, 2nd, 3rd ete. 
At the end of the month, remove the slips, paste a 
paper around each day’s sales, label the bunch for the 
day, and place the entire month’s business in another 
cabinet with pigeon holes for the months, labeled 
January, February ete. A cabinet for five years’ 
business can be built for a few dollars. This method 
enables the bookkeeper to lay his hand on any slip for 
any day’s business at a moment’s notice. 

Another method is to use large invoice books, which 
can be bought at small cost. In this are pasted the 
duplicate slips for each day’s business, and from that 
they are posted to the ledger, or to the customer’s 
monthly statement. 


Customers Must Preserve Bills. 


The main objection urged against the use of dupli- 
cate books by grocers and others is that they must 
continue the old system of pass books, because their 
customers will not preserve their bills, in given to them 
with each purchase. This objection has been proved 
to be without foifndation in thousands of instances. 
Customers can be taught that it is to their interest to 
accept a bill with each purchase, instead of carrying 
the pass book with them to the store. 

The same objection always applies where any attempt 
is made to displace an antiquated with a modern method 
and all that is necessary is to educate those concerned up 
to the point where they see the change in the light of 
progress—as a benefit to them as well as the commissary. 
When anyone can be made to see that a change is in his 
own interest he is not slow to aecept or even to advocate 
the change. 
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NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION FORMED. 


Commissary Managers from Many States Gathered in Baltimore Unite in Great National Body Designed to 
Afford Interchange of Ideas and Experiences Calculated to Improve Business Methods and Conditions 
in the Commissary Trade —Business Interests of Monumental City Extend Hearty 
Welcome to Visiting Delegates—Constitution and Bylaws Adopted. ' 


Another important cog in the great commer 
cial organism of this nation was forged when 


the National Lumber Com- 
missary Managers’ Asso- 
ciation came into being at 
Baltimore July 14. 

This new commercial or- 
ganization, the premier of 
its kind, is a lusty infant 
for its size and undoubt- 
edly is launched upon a 
career that is destined to 
spell big’ things for the 
lumber commissary trade. 
The organization of*the 
National Lumber Commis- 
‘sary Managers’ Association 
is a logical result. of the 
development. of a _ great 
and important branch of 
this country’s commerce, 
and is essentially a step 
in the right direction. 

Like all large movements 
of this kind, a few coura- 
geous men whose business 
foresight caught the mean- 
ing of the writing on the 
wall took up the work of 
organizing the lumber com- 
missary trade. It was a 
long uphill fight, but this 
little handful of men who 
had the courage of their 
convictions have had the 
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pleasure of seeing their 
efforts crowned with suc- 
cess. 


In all of the various branches of modern merchan- 
dising there is scarcely one of greater magnitude than 
the lumber commissary trade. And, strange to say, the 
importance of this class of trade was long in reaching 
the attention of those most vitally interested in it. 
When the realization of the extent of the business done 
by the lumber commissary stores finally came to men 
who buy as well as the men who sell, it was not difficult 
to form a national organization. 

Probably the first agency to recognize the immensity 
of the lumber commissary trade was the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN, which has for some time labored unceasingly 
in the interest of the lumber commissary store, com- 
piling a list of all the lumber storekeepers and drawing 
them not only into closer communion with themselves 










N, TOWNSEND, TENN. ; 


Ist Vice Pres., National Lumber Commissary Managers’ Assn. 











but into a closer relationship with the manufacturing 
and jobbing trade. It was the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
which first made known the astounding fact that there 
are upwards of 3,000 lumber commissary stores in this 
country, in good standing, carrying stocks ranging from 
$25,000 to $300,000 and doing an aggregate business of 
more than $100,000,000 annually. No wonder that the 
commissary buyers of this trade thought it high time 
to organize. 

The benefits that will accrue to buyer and seller alike 
as a result of this new national organization are ob- 
vious. The association that was born today has a bril- 
liant future before it and can be a factor for great 
good in the lumber trade. 

According to the constitution, the objects of this as- 
sociation are to foster and promote a feeling of fellow: 
ship and good will among its members and on broad 
and equitable lines to advance the welfare of the lumber 
commissary ‘managers throughout the country; to elimi- 
nate abuses, methods and practices inimical to the 
proper conduct of business; to establish harmonious re- 
lations among all branches of the trade; to assist in the 
maintenance of pure food laws ete. 





B. M. LEBBY, OTTER CREEK, FLA. ; 


Pres., 









J. M. C. DUKE, WALLACETON, VA.; 
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2nd Vice Pres., National Lumber Commissary Managers’ Assn. 


National Lumber Commissary Managers’ Association. ’ 


Officers of the Association. 


President—B. M. Lebby, Otter Creek, Fla. 

First vice president—T. L. Betterton, Townsend, Tenn. 

Second vice president—J. M. C. Duke, Wallaceton, Va. 

Secretary and treasurer—Tracy D. Luccock, Chicago, III. 

Three classes of membership are provided for in the 
constitution. Active members shall consist of commis- 
sary managers and firms owning and operating com- 
missaries. Associate members are manufacturers and 
jobbers identified with the lumber commissary trade. 
Honorary members are lumber trade publications that 
have helped the commissary interests. 

The initial session was called to order in the Mary- 
land theater shortly after 10 o’clock Wednesday morn- 
ing by J. M. Schloenbach, of St. Louis, who explained 
briefly the object of the meeting, speaking in part as 
follows: 

I have been selected to open this convention. I do noi 
know just why I was selected, but there must always be 
a “goat,” and I am used to being the ‘‘goat.’’ 

I am very glad, indeed, to be here on this eventful occa- 
sion, which is the first time the commissary managers of 
this country have ever been called together. This means 
something. I believe that this is about to be a conven- 
tion from which will spring many big things, and I think 
that you will write some commercial history before very 
long. 

The time is ripe to form such a national organization 
as you are about to form this morning. We know what 
such an organization as this will and can do when prop- 
erly conducted. There seems to be no adequate under- 
standing of the extent and business of the commissary 
stores. We have made some examination into the matter 
and we find that there are in round numbers about three 
thousand commissary stores in this country owned and 
conducted by the various lumber companies. These stores 
earry stocks of anywhere from twenty-five thousand to 
three hundred thousand dollars and do an annual business 
of more than one hundred million dollars. 

This, gentlemen, is a class of merchants that has to be 
reckoned with, and, as I said, the time is now ripe for 
organization. We have gathered here for the purpose of 
forming a national organization, and I am glad to be able 
to be of some help in these preliminary steps. The first 
thing before the convention is the selection of a perma- 
nent chairman. What‘is your pleasure, gentlemen? 


W. C. Slagle, of Grandin, Mo., nominated B. M. 
Lébby’ for permanent chairman and Tracy D. Luccock, 
of Chicago; was nominated for permanent secretary. 
Both selections were unahimonsly ratified. 

On motion of J. M. Schloenbaech the Chair appointed 
the following committees: 

CONSTITUTION 
T. L» Betterton, Townsend, 


Tenn. 
J. M. C. Duke, Wallaceton, 
Va. 


AND BY-LAWS 
W.J. Parker, Vaughan, N.C. 
W. C. Slagie, Grandin, Mo. 
Tracy D. Luccock, Chicage, 

Til. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

J. M. Schloenbach, Chicago. W. T. Royal, Beach, Ga. 
W. C. Slagle, Grandin, Mo. E. F. Colaw, Ivor, Va. 


The morning session was taken up with addresses, the 
g p ’ 


T. D. LUCCOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
Secy., National Lumber Commissary Managers’ Association 
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is so densely populated. Yet its suburbs are the most beau- 444; bank buildings, 58; libraries and 
tiful and healthful of any city in the land. The population 
in these narrow limits is 570,000, which is greater than that 
of any like territory in the United States. 

Taking in an area of less than that occupied by St. Louis, 
Pittsburg,. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Boston, New Orleans and 
Boggs, of many smaller cities, the population is 700,000. It is the 

_ sixth largest city in the United States. Its taxable basis 
is $682,633,316: miles of paved streets, 506.73: miles of 
street railways, 466; private dwellings, 92,995: dwellings 
with stores, 11,914; buildings of all kinds, 116,355: churches, 


secretary of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Baltimore. 
Address of Welcome. 

In his address of welcome Thomas G. 
Baltimore, spoke as follows: 

to When the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Association re- 

ceived a letter several months ago from B. M. Lebby, saying 

there was a movement on foot among the lumber commis- 

sary managers in the various timber districts of the country, 

to organize an association for their betterment, and that in 

selecting a place for this pioneer effort, Baltimore at once 


branches, 22; more 
building ; hospitals, 52; educational institutions, 244: total 
acreage in city limits, 2,101.98: factories in city limits, 
1,890. Operating from Baltimore are thirty-two steamboat 
and steamship lines. The number of coastwise craft exceeds 
13,000. Baltimore has thirty-five parked public squares. 
Baltimore is the Monumental City, with seventeen notable 
memorials. Baltimore is the birthplace of “The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” the national anthem. 

Within the city limits of Baltimore there are 104 specified 
industries manufacturing an annual product valued at $180,- 
000,000. Within a radius of fifteen miles of Baltimore the 
factories turn out annual products to the value of nearly 
$250,000,000. 


address of welcome being made by Thomas G. Boggs, 
), 





loomed up as the place in which to hold the conference, our 
jobbers’ committee at once extended a cordial invitation to 
you. 

It is fitting that Baltimore should be the place for this 
beginning. The Monumental City has been the pioneer in 
more great matters of human progress than any other city 
in the United States. 





Baltimore's output of men’s clothing amounts to more than 
$25,000,000 per annum. Baltimore is first in the canning 
and preserving industry. Baltimore is first in the manu- 
facture of cotton duck. Baltimore is first in the manufac- 
ture of straw hats. Baltimore ranks first in medical and 
surgical education in America The Johns Hopkins is the 
one real university in America Baltimore is the first in 


the oyster industry. 
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Commissary Profits 


A certain prominent retailer in the soft 
drink line was asked recently what soft 
drinks he “pushed.” He named one—said he 
pushed it because his friend made it. He was 
asked why he didn’t push 

















“Oh! pshaw!!” he said—you don’t have to push Coca-Cola 
—it sells itself.” 


In your commissary, do you carry bottled Coca-Cola? Or if you run a fountain, do you include 
Coca-Cola? If you do, it is unnecessary to have told you the above anecdote. If you don’t— 
try it; it means quick and often sales and profits that will discount most anything you sell. 
Advertising matter to “pushers.” 


Delicious--Refreshing--Relieves Fatigue 
Quenches Thirst 


Send 2c stamp for our booklet ‘“The Truth About Coca-Cola’”’ and the Coca-Cola 
Baseball Record Book for 1910. The latter contains the famous poem '‘Casey at the 
Bat,”’ records, schedules for both leagues and other valuable baseball information com- 
piled by authorities. 
















THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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timore is one of the oldest and best established cities in 
our country. It is rich in historic incident and legend. It 
is ideally American. It deserves its high reputation for 
hospitality and its people delight to mingle pleasure with 
business. ° 

Narrow commercialism and it alone does not mark Balti- 
more. But a hroad, fair dealing commercialism prevails 
and the personal equation is a marked characteristic of its 
business men. 


Coéperation Characteristic of the Age. 


You gentlemen are gathered here primarily for business. 
The Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association is a business 
body. You are here to organize a business body. This is a 
day of organization. It is only through organization, con- 
centration and analysis that any branch of human effort can 
get what it wants and needs. The old fashioned idea of 
keeping information and knowledge to one’s self is an 
anachronism. There are too many interests in common which 
can be obtained by united effort only. Success today is, de- 





pendent upon knowledge, harmony and working together. 
We have to work for the benefit of the whole if we would 
have the indispensable aid of the whole. This broad knowl- 
edge when practically applied prevents waste and promotes 
fair dealing. 

Now you are here on business. It is proper that you 
should individually take advantage of this occasion in your 
several interests. I mean by this, that you are in the best 
market in the United States for general merchandise and 
great variety of manufactured articles. You sell everything 
from pins to buggies and wagons. The lumber commissaries 
of the country sell $70,000,060 a year, buying from $30,000 
to $250,000 each. We are told there are in the entire coun- 
try about 20,000 lumber commissaries. We believe that most 
of these are in the present trade territory of Baltimore, 
which comprises all the southern states, including ‘Texas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Arkansas and the Ohio valley. In 
this field Baltimore is already competing successfully with 
all other cities. It has the benefit of cheap water borne 
rates in freight and every means of transportation and is in 
closer proximity to the greatest population and producing 
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Commissary of the Goodman Lumber Company, at Goodman, Wis. 











territory of the country than any city on the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

“I am persuaded that while you are in Baltimore for the 
specific purpose of launching what we may term an educa- 
tional movement in your particular vocation, you have an 
opportunity to learn much of material benefit by becoming 
closely acquainted with the wholesale merchants and manu- 
facturers who are members of our association and who are 
your hosts on this occasion. You have the opportunity of 
meeting men of long and practical experience in supplying 
the needs of your business. You have the chance of personal 
acquaintance and they will be most willing to give you the 
advantage of their knowledge, training and experience. It 
is the desire of our members to be not only your hosts but 
to be helpful to you in a practical way. 

I have just suggested a slogan for Baltimore. I wish to 
leave it with you as an appropriate one for this occasion 
and for the future. It is: “Baltimore: It supplies every 
need. Try it.” 

Yours is, as we have said, an educational purpose. We 
believe our members are in a position to aid you in this 
motive. Call on them. Use them to your advantage. And 
now, in behalf of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and all the people of Baltimore, we extend to you a 
most hearty welcome and feel confident that you will enjoy 
yourselves in Baltimore. [Applause.] 


Response to Welcome Address. 


The chairman—On behalf of the commissary managers 
present, we will have a response by W. C. Slagle, of Gran- 
din, Mo. 

W. C. Slagle—Brother Deer, of Malvern, Ark., who was 
to have responded to this address of your honored secretary, 
has been detained at home by the illness of his little daugh- 
ter, and although I am a very poor speaker, I will try to 
respond to this eloquent address just delivered by the secre- 
tary of your association. 

On behalf of the commissary managers assembled here, to 
form an association, it gives me pleasure for many reasons, 
not the least among which is that notwithstanding the fact 
that I now hail from beyond the borders of Maryland, I was 
at one time counted among her sons for six years, although 
I am a native of the Old Paimetto state, a sandslapper, and 
I am proud of it. 

It gives me pleasure because I recognize the honor con- 
ferred on me when permitted to act as spokesman for this 
gathering of commissary managers, extending our thanks to 
such a delightfully hospitable host. It gives me pleasure 
because I have on similar occasions enjoyed the hospitality 
of two other Maryland cities. I knew when we came to 
Paltimore that the first, yes—the Queen City of the South, 
that we came to the fountain head of Maryland hospitality, 
than which there is no better; and that our sojourn within 
her borders would be of unalloyed joy and happiness. It is 
particularly appropriate that Baltimore should entertain 
the commissary managers at their first meeting. 

There are in the southern states scattered over this fair 
Dixieland, about 2,600 commissarles connected with either a 
lumber manufacturing plant or a cotton mill, buying during 
the course of a year over $15,000,000 worth of merchandise, 
everything from a toothpick to a mowing machine. There 
is not another body of men in this world that do as much 
business as the commissary managers on the amount of cap- 
ital invested. We are here, Mr. Secretary, to organize an 
association for our mutual benefit and to further the cause 
of the commissary manager whereby we may be able to put 
ourselves in a position to buy goods for our employees to 
their advantage and profit. 

Baltimore has been long recognized as the leading whole- 
sale center of our Dixieland, and we should be delighted by 
being entertained here by her merchants. No city can enjoy 
the fruits of a large wholesale business without the co- 
operation of those in the mercantile world. For mary years 
did the pioneer drummer of old go forth telling of the virtues 
of Baltimore and placing her wares in the towns of Dixie- 
land, and as time has placed her stamp of approval and 
smiled her blessings on Baltimore, no man has arisen who 
could successfully contradict the good things that were said 
about her or take from her her trade. 

If we look back a hundred years and in our mind’s eye 
view the town of Baltimore nestled on the banks of Chesa- 
peake bay and then turn our vision on the Baltimore of 
today, with her paved streets, handsome homes, business 
houses, railroads, steamships and her wonderful lighting 
system, we are filled with wonder. And I claim, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that we, the merchants of the South, have done our 
part in building up this magnificent city, with her wonder- 
tul commercial interests. 

It is a privilege, Mr. Secretary, to visit the place where 
noble deeds have been wrought and the birthplace of the 
brave men who wrought them. We bow our heads in rever- 
ence; our hearts quicken with pride that we are fellow 
countrymen of theirs; our determination is made stronger 
and we go away stronger men because of the inspiration we 
have received. We behold the model city of Baltimore, 
wherein dwell the noblest of men, the purest and most beau- 
tiful of women, and where the spirit of toleration, fellowship 
and brotherly love abounds, a city that is progressive and 
uptodate, yet holding unto itself standards of honesty and 
jair dealings which recommend it to the mercantile world. 

Mr. Secretary, I wish to thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for the warm welcome extended to the commissary 
managers from Dixieland. It is not in my power to put in 
words the keen appreciation we feel for this beautiful wel- 
come expressed in your speech and also in the faces of your 
people, who greet us with a smile where’er we go. 

However, as my limitations as a public speaker are only 
too evident, I will simply say that we thank you—from the 
bottom of our hearts we thank you. 

In closing, I will quote a toast which is familiar to all 
present and if slightly changed from the original version, it 
is, I am sure, as the author would have it if he were here 
today : 

“Here’s to the land of the longleaf pine, 

The summer land where the sun doth shine, 

Where the weak grow strong and the strong grow great, 

Here's to Baltimore, the Queen of the Southern States.” 


Committee Appointed. 


The chairman—Gentlemen, we desire to have a committee 
appointed on constitution and bylaws and one on resolutions. 

Mr. Schloenbach—I move you that the Chair appoint a 
committee on constitution and bylaws and also on resolu- 
tions. 

The motion was regularly seconded and carried. 

The chairman—We were to have an address from Colonel 
Supp!ee, but as he has not yet arrived, we would like to 
hear from James Boyd, of New Orleans. 

Mr. Boyd—I.am probably more uncomfortable than you 
who are sitting in the audience because of being so unex- 
pectedly called upon to talk to you. It seems natural for 
me to put my hands in my pockets. That is what a man 
usually does when he is trying to talk and does not know 
what to say. It reminds me of a story I heard some time 
ago about a man who was in a court room. He had some 
silver dollars in his pocket and was rattling and Jingling 
them. The judge stood it just about as long as he could an 
then said: “Mr. Jones, how many silver dollars have you 
in your pocket?’ “Judge,” he said, “I have five.” “Well,” 
said the judge, “pay four of them to the clerk and rattle 
the other one.” [Laughter.] 

Organization Pays. 

This organization which you are to bring about today is 
one that will be as valuable to the special interests which 
you represent as is the organization which the companies 
that employ you have made so successful in the operating 
end of the business, namely, the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. The experience of the mill ends and the selling 
ends of the business is going to be duplicated by your expe- 
rience, because you will find that as this movement grows 
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Name the quality 
spots of shoe construc- 
tion demanded by com- 
missary trade—then look 
over the Craddock Shoe, $3.50 
and $4.00—and you will find 
just those character marks that dis- 
tinguish the shoe that sells and gives service. 





that makes the ideal shoe to sell or wear. 
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Craddock Shoes offer an exceptional opportunity to place 
in your stock a line full of style and snap—full of wearing quality. 


Craddock Shoes come in all leathers. ‘They are honest 
leather all the way through. We've got a perfect illustration of 
that much sought combination of style, comfort and durability 


Craddock Shoes will wear 30 days longer than any other 


Craddock Shoes permit a fine margin of profit to the 
dealer. They are made in all widths and sizes, and we carry a 
complete stock on our floor at all times ready to ship at a 


Write for our catalog. We will be glad to advise our sales- 
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ideas will be created and crystallized, resulting in the adop- 
tion of methods that will simplify your work as well as 
make you prosper. Those are the two things which we 
are looking for. We want to accomplish as much as we can 
with the least amount of work, and we want to make as 
much money as we can. 

Having started an organization, it is necessary to keep it 
up. ‘That takes hard work. For instance, take the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association again. That has been in 
existence a great many years, but it started in a small way, 
and there is not one of these companies which you represent 
that would get out of it now that it is in it. The work of 
such an organization as yours can be carried on in different 
ways. You could have a central organization—that is this 
body—and during the year you could have group meetings. 
That was my idea. It is not a new one at all. The mem- 
bers of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association are also 
members of the local manufacturers’ association. Down 
South in Texas there is the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, to which millmen belong. In Louisiana there is the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association; in Arkansas 
there is an Arkansas Saw Mill Association; in Mis- 


sissippi, a Mississippi Pine Association and in Alabama, there 
is the Alabama & West Florida Association, and in the two 
states of Georgia and Florida we have the Georgia & Florida 
Saw Mill Association. Some of the associations hold meet- 
ings every month. ‘They find that the meetings have re- 
sulted in a great deal of good. It might not be advisable for 
the local commissary association to get together as often 
as that, but there should be frequent meetings of the com- 
missary managers, because they all want information, and 
the best way they can get information about how to run 
commissaries is to rub up against other commissary man- 
agers, just as you are doing today. There are a great many 
things that you will think of to talk about, matters of in- 
terest to everyone of you. 

This is a good movement, and it is something which is 
going to last. 

I do not know whether I am up here to kill time or not, 
but there are one or two things that I have heard of that 
interest me and that may interest you. They are not original 
at all, but when you come from different sections of the 
country and meet people from other sections you naturally 
hear things that are new. Some time ago I heard a story 
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Pocahontas Supply Company, Cass, W. Va.; Commissary Department West Virginia Spruce Lumber Company. 




















Neat and Well Constructed Commissary of the Bunker-Culler Lumber Company, Bunker, Wis. 














Pretentious Commissary and General Store of the E. E. White Coal Company, Glen White, W. Va. 





of an Irishman who was arrested for stealing his own shirts. 
You may not think this has anything to do with the com- 
missary movement, but if you stop to consider it you know 
that commissaries sell shirts and silk and that is how 
this story gets into the commissary movement. Now this 
man was arrested and taken to the police station and on 
Monday morning he was brought before the judge. The man 
who prosecuted him was a Chinaman. The judge asked the 
Irishman what he had to say for himself. He said, “Well, 
your honor, it was this way: I wanted to go to mass and 
I needed my shirts, so I went to this Chinaman and asked 
him for my shirts and he said, ‘Ticket!’ I told the China- 
man that I left my ticket at home and that I had to go to 
mass and did not have time to get the ticket. The Chinaman 
said, ‘Velly well, no tickee, no washee. Then I asked him 
again and he said, ‘No tickee, no shirtee,’ and I reached out 
my hand like this and he falls to the floor. Then I hunied 
around and found my shirts and left, and the Chinaman 
called the cop and he had me pinched.” The judge then 
said, “Now we will hear what the Chinaman has to say.” 
Well, the Chinaman had been here some years and he thought 
he understood English and said that he did not need an in- 
terpreter. He started off in English but got excited and 
dropped into Chinese. When he was through the judge 
said, with a wink at the prosecuting attorney, “Well, I think 


what the Chinaman said wus true, don’t you?’ And the 
prosecuting attorney said, “Yes."" Then the Irishman spoke 
up and said: “Your honor, I was there all the time and 


begorra I do not believe a dom word of it.” 


Other Words of Welcome. 

The Chairman—While we are waiting we would like to 
hear from Mr. Bond, of the McCormick Company, of Balti 
more. 

Mr. Bond—I represent the commercial end of Baltimore 
at this time. I see a number of the travelers from the 
various houses here, and | want to say that we are here 
for the purpose of wishing you gentlemen Godspeed in the 
work you are undertaking. I feel very much in making an 
address at this time as I felt at the wholesale grocers’ con- 
vention in Chattanooga. I had been asked and went down 
there to make an address, but it was late when I was called 
upon and everything had been said that could be said. 
That is much the situation now. A Texas colonel once 
wanted to find out what his hands thought was the best 
thing to eat, so he called them together and asked them 


{ Laughter. ] 


Rastus said, “Go on, colonel, what you talking about? You 
goes down de branch a bit in the light of the moon, and 
you finds your dog has treed a possum Then you gets up 


in the tree and shakes him down and you takes him home 
and hangs him up so the cold don’t get at him; then the 
old lady put him in the oven and covers him with dressing 
and ‘taters, and then after he is baked fine—umm, there's 
nothing better'n a possum.” “Well,” said the colonel, 
“Rehoboam, what have you to say?’ “’Scuse me, boss, I 
have nothing to say about the possum, but you remembers 
when you were down in the field and de sun was shining 
down on your head and you went down there between the 
road and found that striped, long necked, Georgian water- 
million, and you took him up and laid him in de grass. Then 
along about 12 o'clock in the day you remembers dat water 
million dat you put in de grass and you gets that great big 
thing and you busts him open on the ground, then you puts 
that big heart up to your mouf and you lets it run down in 
your throat—um-um—there'’s nothing in the world like that 
jong necked watermillion.” “Jeremiah, what have you to 
say?” “Lawd, boss, dem niggers have done said it all.” 
That’s the situation. 

I have been in the railroad commissary and I know what 
the business is. I have a fellow-feeling for you. On behalf 
ot the Baltimore merchants, 1 welcome you to the city of 
baltimore. When I go to my employers and ask for a raise 
they say that they sell their goods at such low profit that 
they can not afford it. That is the same with Baltimore. 
Rates are cheaper here than anywhere in the world. I say 
that without fear of successful contradiction, and I have 
lived all over the American continent. We have cheap help 

not cheap in the sense of our not paying what they are 
worth—but cheap because a dollar is worth more in the 
Saltimore markets, in Lexington market up here, than it is 
in any other city in the United States. Baltimore is the 
blessed city of God. It lies at the head of Chesapeake bay, 
und everything reaches perfection along the shores of the 
Chesapeake bay—a higher perfection than is reached else- 
where in the world. The fish from the bay are beyond 
comparison ; the oysters are wonderful. This is a great ety. 
We have wonderful merchants. The people are big in heart, 
in brain and in good intentions. We welcome you to Balti 
more. We are not asking you to buy at all. Our men will 
attend to that when they come to see you. We are here to 
extend to you the right hand of good will and to aid ydu 
in the formation of your organization. | know the troubles 
that the commissary manager must undergo. I know that 
he must be a man of profound judgment and intelligence. 
Buying all the goods that he does, he must have a clear 
brain, a knowledge of the markets and know where he can 
buy best and cheapest. Cheapest does not always mean at 
the lowest price. The day has gone by when even in the 
commissary trade shoddy goods can be thought of. There is 
a demand for better goods. Men want the best. leople 
have come to realize that the best is really the cheapest. 
Baltimore is not a market of shoddy goods. It is a city of 
cheap prices, but cheap prices on fine goods. There is no 
place on earth that I know of where a merchant can come 
to buy to better advantage than in Baltimore. We produce 
here nearly everything, and you can buy as well in Balti 
more as nearly anywhere else on earth. We are a great 
manufacturing center and jobbing center, and I know that you 
gentlemen are interested in buying goods at a price that 
will make profit for your employers. I know that the com 
missary manager has become a very important person in the 
lumber and coal and every other business. You must, of 
necessity, buy your goods right and get the best for the 
least money. Gentlemen, that can be done nowhere else 
as well as in Baltimore. 

We wish you success in this undertaking, and on behalf 
of the merchants of Baltimore | bid you welcome to our 
city. [Applause. |] 


Object of the Meeting. 


The Chairman——The purpose of this meeting—you have 
all received circulars—is to form an association whereby 
we can get together and promote a feeling of fellowship 
among the commissary managers of this country We want 
all commissary managers to give us their support and help. 
A great many of these men expected to come here and so 
notified me, but were unable to attend. We want all com- 
missary men to join with us and help make this association 
as big as the National Hardwood association and the Yellow 
Pine association of the South 

We would like to hear a few words from Mr. Duke, of 
Wallacetown, Va 

J. M. €. Duke—I have nothing that I could say that 
would be of much benefit to you gentlemen, but I am 
very glad to be here at the beginning of what I hope to see 
a great organization. 1 am really very much surprised at 
the small attendance, but I understand that there will be 
a great many more men here today and tomorrow. I under- 
stand that rooms have been reserved for at least fifty more 
men at some of the hotels. I hope that they will come in 
and that tomorrow we will have a good attendance. I am 
anxious to have the men hear the address of Mr. McLean, 
of Baltimore, wno will speak on the subject of “The Rela- 
tion of Industrial Companies to their Commissary Stores.” 
He will have something to say that will be very helpful to 
all of us. [Applause.] 

J. M. Schloenbach—tThere is just one thought which comes 
to me and which I want to put in the way of a caution. 
I would like to caution you against being the least bit dis- 
couraged on account of the small number present this morn- 
ing. That does not signify anything. The opening of all 
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Here’s a Line of 
Guaranteed Tailoring 
That Makes Good for You 


You run no risk of making a dissatisfied cus- 
tomer when you take an order for our all wool 
perfect-fitting clothing. We absolutely guarantee 
the material to be all wool, and the style, fit and work- 
manship to be satisfactory. 


We furnish you, express prepaid, our attractive 
up-to-date line of samples, and everything necessary to 
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making them hold their shape 
as long as they are worn. 


You will find the 
D’Ancona Line 


a profit maker in your commissary store, not only in im- 


) mediate profits secured but in the increased future business 
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you will get from the satisfaction this tailoring gives the 
wearer. 


We have been established for twenty years and the 

D’Ancona label stands for all that is best in tailoring. 

We specialize in commissary business and can refer to 
\ some of the largest commissaries in the country. 


Write today to Dept. ‘“‘L’’ for our Fall and Winter 
\ line of samples and complete outfit. 





We Send it Free, Express Prepaid, 





To All Commissary Stores, 





‘ Ancona & Company, 


Makers of High Grade, Shape-Retaining 


Garments. 


"uy 218-220 Market St., 
Ni, CHICAGO, ILL. 








take orders without any investment on your part. Your 
customers can make their own selections from the latest 
materials and styles at a price that means a nice saving for 


GOOD PROFIT FOR YOU. 


One of the special features of our tailoring is the patented 
shape-retaining front which we put into all our coats 
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conventions is about the same. Everybody puts it off. We 
have only been in session here about an hour and this orig- 
inally was booked for a three days’ convention and the 
tendency on the part of the delegates naturally will be to 
put it off until tomorrow. There are about eighty or 100 
of our people registered in Baltimore now, and the fact 
that they are not here does not signify thdt they are not 
interested in this matter at all. It simply means that they 
are either out among their friends or in the stores or they 
will be in later. I have seen a great many organizations 
started on a much smaller basis than this. I believe we will 
have a corking session tomorrow. 


Baltimore as a Lumber Center. 
Col. J. Frank Supplee, of Baltimore, addressed the 
convention as follows in part: 


I did not know that I was to be suddenly ushered out 
before this representative gathering of the lumbermen. 





I am here to say a few words on behalf of the lumbermen 
of this city. 

Baltimore is one of the largest lumber distributing mar 
kets in the world. In 1909 we exported 46,000,000 feet of 
lumber, mostly hardwood. In addition We exported staves 
and other partly manufactured products to the amount of 
5,000,000 feet. We distributed to the various parts of the 
United States about 275,000,000 to 300,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, which is an enormous movement, fully equal to that 
of any other city on the Atlantic seaboard. We are in 
addition great consumers of lumber for local building and 
manufacture; the South Baltimore Car Works, at Curtis 
Bay, being a large user of lumber, while the Maryland 
Steel Company, at Sparrows Point, annually uses 100,- 
000,000 in its steel works and ship building plant. We 
receive our supply of pine wood mostly from Georgia and 
Alabama, while our hardwoods come from West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana. As you are aware, Germany 
is a great consumer of black walnut logs, very large ship- 
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ments being carried from this port to Hamburg, which 
is the port of distribution of black walnut for the entire 
world. We export also and are the chief market for oak 
logs, used for railway cars, building and other purposes, 
and we ship to the United Kingdom annually an amount 
in excess of any other port. 

Our lumber merchants stand in the front rank for 
probity and enterprise and they are the peers of the 
lumber dealers of the world in their high standing, integ- 
rity and success. A former governor, Mr. Jackson, and 
the present United States senator, John Walter Smith, 
also a former governor, have for many years been leading 
lumber merchants. 

Baltimore is the best jobbing market in the United 
States, because we are first hand for many of the goods 
which we distribute, because we manufacture the ma- 
jority of the goods which we sell. In dry goods and 
kindred branches, such as clothing and shoes, we offer 
you the largest stocks of goods carried in any city. There 
are at least four wholesale dry goods establishments in 
Baltimore which are the equal of any in America. In 
straw hats this is the original market and it still holds 
its own. 

We feed the world by means of our oysters and canned 
goods. We trust we will be able to show you before you 
leave Baltimore that we are not starving ourselves and 
that all the delicacies of the Chesapeake and its tribu- 
taries will be spread before you. 

It is our boast that this is the cheapest market for 
imported and domestic goods, because rents are cheaper, 
business expenses are less and living in the main is lower 
than in any other American wholesale market. 

Our distributing facilities are unsurpassed and all of 
the trunk lines, as well as the steamship lines, make 
freight rates from Baltimore as low as from any other 
city in the Union. 

It has been stated that the first question asked of the 
stranger in Boston is, ‘““‘What do you know?” In New 
York, ‘‘What are you worth?” In Philadelphia, ‘Who was 
your grandmother?” In Baltimore, ‘‘How are you? Glad 
to see you. Let’s go to dinner.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes in an atrabilious moment wrote 
that Baltimoreans fed too richly at the table to think 
deeply with their brains and suggested that the statue of 
George Washingon should be taken from our chief monu- 
ment and in its place erected a representation of a dia- 
mond back terrapin with a canvas back duck rampant 
upon it. We can forgive the Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table for this remark, because any man who has fed upon 
Boston baked beans and chewed the east wind of the Hub 
for dessert has no epicurean appreciation of the delicacies 
which are served here. We welcome you not only as 
business men, but as Americans, and the question of shop 
shall not be discussed while we fraternize as citizens of 
the greatest republic the world has ever created. [Ap- 
plause.] 

‘“‘Look in our friendly eyes, 
And read your welcome there, 
From North, South, East and West, 
From all and everywhere.” [Applause.] 


TRIP DOWN CHESAPEAKE BAY. 


Immediately after the noon adjournment, Wednes- 
day, the delegates were tendered a buffet luncheon at 
the Kernan hotel. Afterward the guests were taken 
in special street cars to the city wharf, where the 
municipal ice boat, the F. C. Latrobe, was waiting 
with steam up to convey the party on a ride down the 
bay. The entertainment was handled by the hospi- 
tality committee of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ 
Association, consisting of: 

Col. W. A. Boykin. James Preston. 

FE. K. Pattison. T. Manning Parsons. 
William D. Gill. James M. Haster. 
Col. Frank Supplee. Thomas C. Boggs. 

The best catering firm in Baltimore, adept at the art 
of preparing sea food dinners, served a typical Balti- 
morean dinner on the big deck of the Latrobe on the 
homeward trip. 

The second half of the convention’s opening day 
was spent on an excursion down the Patapsco river 
and the Chesapeake bay that not only combined 
pleasure and the opportunity to see the commercial 
facilities of Baltimore but at the same time gave the 
delegates the chance to see many spots nationally 
historical. 

The trip was made on the Latrobe. Four special 
trolley cars took delegates to the wharf. The boat 
they saw filled them with surprise. Instead of a 
narrow-built type of the ordinary river steamer they 
beheld a vessel that had almost as much beam as 
length. 

Those southerners in the party were particularly 
impiessed when their attention was called to the 
design of the vessel’s hull. Down where they come 
from there is no clogging of navigable waters by ice 
and when they saw that the Latrobe was built on the 
lines of a huge tablespoon—because this shape best 
fits it for rising on ice fields and crushing them under 
its weight—they were much interested. 


The trip of the delegates down the harbor was 
especially interesting to those coming from inland 


towns, as they had the chance to see many foreign 


flags floating over ships that bring to Baltimore 
cargoes from faraway ports. : 
Fort McHenry was a source of interest as the 


Latrobe chugged past the green ramparts, for it was 
here, in the battle with the British in 1814 that 
Francis Seott Key, viewing the fight from a ship out 
in the river and prevented from reaching the city, 
was so impressed with the valor of the American 
defenders that he composed the ‘‘Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,’’ which has become the country’s national hymn. 
A few yards from Fort McHenry, tied up at a ship- 
builder’s pier, was the gunboat Isle de Cuba, now the 
training ship of the Maryland naval reserve. This 
little ship was one of Montejo’s Spanish fleet in the 
battle of Manila bay, and it was sent to the bottom 
by shells from Dewey’s squadron in the battle of 
May 1, 1898. The ship was raised by the United 
States government, was rebuilt and finally was turned 
over to the Maryland citizen sailors. : 
After the Latrobe passed Fort McHenry the visitors 
saw, dead ahead, a stone structure in the water. This 
was Fort Carroll, named after Charles Carroll, of Car- 
roliton, one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. This fort was started by Robert E. Lee 
when he was a major in the corp of engineers of the 
United States army, back in the ’50s. Built on a shoal 
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=<] STRICT adherence to proper business methods and principles, 
dealing with large and small, far and near, on the same fair 
basis— always giving the very best merchandise at absolutely 
the lowest cost to the merchant—facilities for filling orders 
quickly; immense reserve stocks; good, up-to-date merchandise — these 
are some of the reasons for our position in the mercantile world today, 
and back of all these stands our absolute reliability. 
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Our Supplementary Catalogue No. 163, listing new 


and attractive merchandise for fall and winter selling. | , cies Micali 
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Our Jewelry Catalogue No. 160, containing every- | “ould be a valuable 
thing desirable in the jewelry line. All prices subject to { ®asiion to a retail 


a liberal trade discount, enabling the merchant to sell ) ““°"*: aay ave Rey 


i nearing completion and 
from the book. will be ready to mail 


Our Holiday Catalogue No. 162, illustrating and | #99" 70 merchants 
describing everything from Toydom, as well as numerous J 9 490” Tequest. 
other articles desirable as holiday gifts. 





q. At frequent intervals we mail advertising matter in the way of circulars, 
catalogues, etc., all containing interesting values, and if you have not been 
receiving these you should send us a card at once, with the request that 
your name be placed on our mailing list. 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY, Chicago 
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in the middle of the Patapsco and constructed of 
masonry, in the days when a fort of stone was consid- 
ered impregnable, it was intended to be three stories, 
but was not completed. 

Before the three stories were built and the guns 
placed, the Civil war broke out, Lee quit the United 
States army to fight under the flag of the confederacy 
and Fort Carroll remained a useless pile until the 
Spanish-American war began. By the time actual 
hostilities were declared the fort was razed to one 
story, in accordance with modern ideas of harbor 
defense, a parapet of projectile resisting earth and 
concrete was built and a battery of 12-inck rifles, two 
8-inch guns and a couple of destructive little 15-pound- 
ers was installed. 

The commissary men had a fine opportunity 
to see what a modern fort looks like, for the boat 
passed within a few yards of the fort. They saw the 
guns, sticking their unbeautiful length over the grassy 
parapets, but what impressed them most was a sea- 
green little house of frame and a bit of a shanty 
perched on top of an iron and cement column. 

The little frame shack, it was explained to them, 
was the mine control house, from which the submarine 
torpedoes constituting the secondary line of defense 
of the port of Baltimore are fired. They were told 
that when a vessel strikes a mine it keels over, an 
electrie circuit is completed and inside the little sea- 
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green house a light on a board very much like the 
switchboard in a telephone exchange winks out. A 
key is pressed and a ship and her crew perish. 

The house perched on the iron column, the visitors 
were told, contained the delicate and deadly accurate 
range finding instruments for the guns. Col. J. Frank 
Supplee, who is the commander of the fourth Maryland 
infantry, explained just what those guns could do in 
an emergency. 

Across the river from Fort Carroll was Fort 
Armistead, named after Colonel Armistead, who com- 
manded the forces at Fort McHenry when the British 
were repulsed. Here was seen a long green parapet, 
from which no guns protruded. All the guns there, 
it was told the delegates, were hidden in their em- 
placements. 

Where the river made the bay the delegates on 
board saw the flag again floating from a place of green 
embankments. This, they learned, was Fort Howard, 
the headquarters in the chain of defense, and they saw, 
along with a lot of houses, more of those sinister sea- 
green shanties, perched on iron columns, but the shan- 
ties they saw were masked behind green trees. No 


guns frowned on them, but they were told that from 
behind the green parapets, purposely unkempt with 
shrubs and dwarf trees, were the deadliest pieces of 
ordnance known. 

One parapet loomed up green and frowsy. 
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Mr, Commissary Manager: 


There’s a snap and style to our tailored 
clothing which pleases the conservative 
man as well as the younger fellows. 


faddish about 


TRAYMORE CLOTHES 


But the quality of the goods—not a cotton thread in the entire line; the 
correct styles and large variety of patterns; and the perfect fitting and work- 
manship is what appeals to everyone and makes sales for you. 
You get prompt service as well as goods of quality 


when you deal with us. 


Write today for our new book of fall and 


winter styles and our special proposition to 
commissaries. 


Traymore Tailoring Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


There is nothing extreme or 


top were a white flagstaff and a little structure that 
luoked like a doghouse. This, the passengers learned, 
was the parapet of Battery Key, whose eight mortars, 
named after the writer of the national anthem, hold 
the world’s record for accuracy for guns that shoot 
straight up in the air. 

A short distance from the mortar battery the vis- 
itors saw another parapet, lower than that of Battery 
Key. This was Battery Stricker, named after one of 
Maryland’s revolutionary heroes, and it was at this 
set of guns this year that a score of 100 per cent was 
made with the 12-inch rifles. 

Over on the other shore, hidden in a lot of trees and 
showing no greener than the surrounding foliage, Fort 
Smallwood was pointed out. Here, bearing none of 
the appearances of a fortification, other deadly guns 
are ready to add their clamor and deadly work in the 
defense of the city. 

Impressed with the constant suggestion of touch- 
me-not that the port of Baltimore enjoys and knowing 
that it would take a wily enemy to get by the well- 
nigh impregnable defenses of the city, the delegates 
turned their attention to the beauty of the Chesapeake 
bay. The weather was ideal for a cruise. 

The Latrobe made its turn to come back to Balti- 
more just below Sandy Point lighthouse, twenty-five 
miles below Baltimore, and everybody on board com- 
mented on the fact that the steamer used as a sort of 
turning buoy a wreck of a submerged schooner, with 
only its topmasts and a part of its trucks showing. 


SECOND DAY. 


The convention was called to order at 10:45 a. m. by 
Chairman Lebby. 

The Chairman—tThe secretary, Mr. Luccock, will now 
read the constitution and bylaws submitted by the committee. 

The constitution and bylaws were then read by the 
secretary. 

Mr. .Slagle—I move that the constitution and by-laws as 
read be adopted as a whole. 


The motion was regularly seconded and passed. 
Constitution. 


ARTICLE 1—NAMBE. 


This association shall be called the 
Commissary Managers’ Association. 


National Lumber 


ARTICLE 2—OBJECTS. 

First—To foster and promote a feeling of fellowship 
and good will among its members and on broad and 
equitable lines to advance the welfare of the com- 

* missary managers throughout the United States. 

Second—To eliminate abuses, methods and practices 
inimical to the proper conduct of business. 

Third—tTo establish harmonious relations between manu- 
facturer, jobber and retailer. 

Fourth—-To assist in the maintenance and enforcement 
of the pure food laws which in operation deal justiy 
and equitably with the rights of the consumer, re- 
tailer and jobber. 


ARTICLE 3—MEMBERSHIP. 


First—Membership shall be of three classes, viz., active, 
associate and honorary. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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One of our medium-priced 


“‘Iceless”’ Fountains. 


Our “GOLD MINE’—(Not Iceless Construction) 


This is a complete Soda Fountain Dispensing equipment. It can be set up 
in a few minutes’ time, and you can be gathering in the nickles and dimes 
thirty minutes after the wagon unloads the boxes at your door. The illustra- 
tions show what we include with the outfit, but do not do justice to the rich 
quarter-sawed oak counter, the handsome silver and glassware, and to the high 
grade of supplies generally. 

This outfit consists of the following: 


“1 Handsome _ Silver 6 Enameled Label Syrup 1 Handsome Crystal 
Plated Double Stream Bottles with Nickel Spoon Holder x 
Draft Arm Plated Caps 1 Ice Cream Disher (16 


Satin Finish Silver to quart) 


1 Cooler € 
10 feet %-inch 6-ounce 


Plated Combination 1 Lemon Squeezer 
3lock Tin Pi Soda Holders q 6 Sundae Cups vn 
1 mee . = Hand- | 12 Silver Plated, 8-inch 1 Complete “Liquid Gas 
acins Oak Dispensing Diamond Soda Spoons Outfit Ree 
Counter with "Galvan- 12 12-0z. Bell Blown Soda 1 20-Ib. Drum “Liquid 
ized Iron lined Ice 9 og Blown Sod 1 — l. Portable Steel 
Compartment 12 a en own Soda —— ortable e€ 
; big rd eee — 1 Handsome Phosphate} 1 Wevoden Rocker for 
ble Dispensing Slab Bottle complete with Portable Fountain 
1 Zine-lined Work-Board Nozzle 6 gals. High-Grade Fresh 
with Rinse Basin.| 1 Handsome Crystal Fruit Syrups as fol- 


Overflow Pipe and Straw Jar with Cover lows: Pineapple, 








So eket for Storage |500 Julep Straws Strawberry, Cherry, 
Compartment 1 Handsome Crystal Vanilla, Sarsaparilla, 
1 6-Bottle Syrup Rack Sugar Bowl Lemon 


Price Complete, $150.00, f. 0. b. Chicago. 


This is only one of a large line of ‘‘stock’’ outfits built in large quantities 
during the dull season and sold at about half the usual price for special outfits 
of the same grade. 


Can ship at once—Easy payments if you wish, or cash discount if you prefer. 
Address the branch of the Liquid Carbonic Company nearest you, and if 
you want to do a favor to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, use the coupon, as the 


continuation of our advertising patronage with that paper depends upon results 
obtained. 












JACOB BAUR CHICAGO NewYork Boston 
Pres. and Treas. Pittsburg Cincinnati Milwaukee Minneapolis 
Atlanta St.Louis Kansas City Dallas San Francisco 














The Liquid Carbonic Company: 
Please give further details about soda water fountains. 
We want an outfit to cost not over $ 





, and to occupy not more 
than —_______ ft. x __________ ft. floor space. 


NAME OF COMPANY 
MAN TO SEE 
ADDRESS —— 
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Every Lumber Commissary 
Should have a “‘Liquid”’ 


Soda Fountain. 





There is money in soda water —cash money, if you want to run 
it that way—and the profits are large. 





Soda water also furnishes a harmless diversion for your com- 
munity. 

Soda water is wholesome. Carbonated water of any kind is now 
recognized as deterrent to Malaria. ‘The opportunity of getting good 
ice-cold soda water at any hour, day or evening, will be appreciated 
by vour people. 


Liquid 
Iceless Soda Fountain 








Liquid Iceless soda ‘fountains are peculiarly adapted to the condi- 
tions of a commissary, because they require the minimum amount of 
ice, are compact, sanitary and easily kept in order. 

We have Iceless fountains at all-prices, from $350.00 up to many 
thousands of dollars. 








ASK THESE COMMISSARIES 


What They Think About the Soda Water 
and About Liquid Fountains. 


Secon: TOE CID ios ici ee FO A he cies Lockhart, Ala. 
Elizabeth Mercantile Company......................... Elizabeth, La. 
TsO BORE TeMAUGr COMPAR «oo on os i ceric cee veneer Longville, La. 
ee eis oc: adie ew & gas sinc Ssree 50 ancl Fullerton, La, 
Louisiana Central Lumber eee : SOD OEE ee ke 0 Standard, La. 
W. P. Perkins & Co.. ee ee ae hee . Leesville, La. 
Choctow Lumber Company. SNS, SRA, Oar arene ae gare eee Valliant, Okla. 
Norva Land & Lumber Company....................... Washington, D. C. 
oe rere er Goodman, Wis. 
a soci. 5S io ons ba ogra ie iS, 4 0.» ae Huttig, Ark. 
a TE Serre ere Fostoria, Tex. 
Carter-Kelley Lumber Company........................ Manning, Tex. 
Thompson & Ford Lumber Company.................... Sour ‘Lake, Tex. 
Saner-Whiteman Lumber Company...................... Caro, Tex. 

Tne GUSINSER LMMPOT OCOMNPRDT.... 2... ccc ccc scccens Onalaska, Tex. 
The Thomas Bros. Lumber Company................... Doucette, Tex. 




















Rear view of “Gold Mine”’ outfit, showing ark beard and enuplics. Counter is built from panel oak with 
view we A , 
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(a) Active members shall be commissary managers. 

(b) Associate members -shall be concerns manufac- 
turing or dealing in commissary supplies. 

(c) Honorary members shall be those lumber jour- 
nals and other publications and persons that have 
rendered service to the association. 

Second—In determining eligibility, the term Commis- 
sary manager shall be construed as being a person, 
firm or corporation which distributes goods only to 
the consumer. 

Third—No syndicate or combination of retailers shall be 
eligible to membership in this association. 

Fourth—Every Commissary manager applying for mem- 
bership must state in his application for member- 
ship when and where such Commissary has been or 
is operated and what concern it is operated under. 
under. 

Fifth—Only one Commissary manager of each accredited 
firm or corporation in good standing shall have the 
privilege to cast his vote in the deliberations of this 
association. 

Sixth—Only active members shall have the right to 
vote. No member shall have the right to vote at 
any meeting of this association by proxy or whose 
dues are in arrears for twelve months. 

ARTICLE 4—OFFICERS. 

First—The officers of this association shall consist of 
a president, first. vice president, second vice —— 
dent, secretary and treasurer, and an advisory ard 
composed of one member from each state comprising 
this association, and this board shall administer the 
affairs of the association. 

Second—The president, vice presidents and advisory 
board shall be elected at the annual meetings and 
shall hold office for one year and thereafter until 
their successors are elected and have qualified. 

Third—The secretary and treasurer shall be appointed 
by the advisory board. 

Fourth—All elections shall be by ballot. 


Fifth—The nominee receiving a majority of all votes 
east shall be declared elected. 

Sixth—The president, vice presidents, secretary and 
treasurer shall ex-officio members of the advisory 
board and shall be counted in ascertaining the pres- 
ence of a quorum at all meetings. 


ARTICLE 5—MEETINGS. 


First—The regular annual meeting of the association 
shall be held at such time and place as shall have 
been designated in resolution adopted at a previous 
annual meeting, but the a board can change 
said time and place provided notice of the change be 
given to the members by the secretary through the 
lumber journals thirty days prior to the meeting. 


ARTICLE 6—AMENDMENTS. 


The constitution may be altered or amended by the 
vote of two-thirds of the members present and voting 
at any meeting, provided the alteration or amend- 
ment shall have been proposed in writing and sub- 
mitted to the members of the association at least 
twenty days previously to the meeting at which action 
is to be taken. 


Bylaws. 
ARTICLE 1—DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


First—The president (or, in his absence, the vice presi- 
dents in their successive order) shall preside at all 
meetings of the association and of the advisory board. 
It shall be his duty to supervise the work of the 
association and enforce the constitution and bylaws. 
He shall cast the deciding vote at any meeting where 
there shall be a tie. 

Second—The vice presidents in their successive order 
shall perform the duties of the president during the 
absence or inability of the latter to perform the same. 


Third—The secretary-treasurer shall have charge of all 
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Excellently Equipped and Arranged Commissary of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company, Graysonia, Ark. 
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moneys belonging to the association. He shall keep 
a record of all receipts and disbursements, pay all 
bills approved by the president and render a report 
at the annual meeting of the association and to the 
advisory board when requested by it. He shall execute 
such a bond as in the discretion of the advisory 
board is necessary, the expense of said bond to be paid 
by the association. 

Fourth—The secretary-treasurer shall attend and keep a 
record of all meetings of the association and of the 
advisory board, conduct and keep all correspondence 
of the association under the direction of the presi- 
dent and shall perform all other work of the asso- 
ciation as may be provided by the president or ad- 
visory board. 


ARTICLE 2—DUTIES OF THE ADVISORY BOARD. 


First—The advisory board shall meet upon the call of 
the president or five members of the advisory board 
at such time and place as he or they may elect, and 
the expense of such meeting shall be borne by the 
association, except meetings that are held during the 
regular annual convention of the association. 

Second—The advisory board shall direct the work of 
the association and authorize all expenditures. 

Third—Five members of the advisory board shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of business, and 
a majority vote shall decide all questions not other- 
wise provided for in the constitution and bylaws. 

ARTICLE 4—DUES. 

First—Dues of active members shall be $2 per annum, 
payable in advance. 

Second—Dues of associate members shall be. $10 per 
annum. 

Third—Honorary members shall pay no dues. 

Fourth—aAll moneys received from dues and other sources 
shall be and remain the property of this association 
and be disbursed by it under the constitution and 
bylaws. 

Fifth—The secretary-treasurer, under the direction of 
coe Saeeneees, shall collect all moneys due the asso- 
ciation. 





ARTICLE 6—MEETINGS. 


The order of business at all meetings of the association 
shall be,— 

1. Roll call to ascertain the presence of a quorum. 

2. Reading the minutes. 

3. Report of officers. 

4. Report of committees. 

5. Unfinished business. 

6. New business. 

jut this order may be altered at any meeting by a 
majority of members present. 

Second—aAll resolutions to ascertain or direct the policy 
of this association must be submitted in writing be- 
fore being put to a vote. 

Third—The meetings of this association and of the ad- 
visory board shall be governed by the accepted rules 
of parliamentary practice when not otherwise ex- 
pressly provided for in the constitution and bylaws. 


= 


ARTICLE 7. 


These bylaws may be altered or amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present and voting at any 


meeting. 
Organization Perfected. 
The chairman—rThe next matter is the election of a presi- 
dent, two vice presidents and a secretary-treasurer. I would 


suggest that the officers be elected from different sections of 
the country. 

Mr. Schloenbach—In order to facilitate matters I move 
that the present organization, consisting of Mr. Lebby, chair- 
man, and Mr. Luccock, secretary, be made permanent, and 
that immediately afterward the meeting return to the elec- 
tion of the two vice presidents. 














No adulteration. 


the bottle trade. 





Fremont Grape Juice makes 


You can afford to sell only the 
best—Fremont—in your store. 


It makes the customer a “come again’. 











Absolutely NON-ALCOHOLIC. 


FAVOR US WITH YOUR ORDERS. 


WE FURNISH SIGNS TO ANYONE WHO WILL DISPLAY THEM. 


THE FREMONT GRAPE JUICE CO., 


FREMONT, OHIO. 
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MILLER & HART, Inc. 


PORK PACKERS—CHICAGO 


OFFICES, 25th AND LASALLE STS. 























Mr. Commissary Buyer: 


Wouldn't you be interested in pork packers who CAN help you make your pro- 
vision business more interesting? If you could buy more economical, more palatable, 
more dependable meats at consistent prices, would you not be further interested > Could 
you not trade to your better advantage with packers who specialize, who make only pork 


product : 


HAMS, BACON, LARD AND SAUSAGE? 


Packers who have an extensive lumber commissary trade, familiar with such requirements, 
with whom quality, fair treatment, liberal terms, prompt service .and consistent price, 
means more than price alone. Will you let us help make your provision business larger, 


more profitable to YOU ? 
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The motion was regularly seconded and passed. 

The Chairman—Gentlemen, we are open for nominations. 

Mr. Boyd—lI nominate for first vice president T. L. Better- 
ton, of Townsend, Tenn. He has been working very hard 


for this organization. For second vice president I nominate 
John M. C. Duke, of Wallaceton, Va. 


There being no further nominations and the ballot 
having been taken, Messrs. Betterton and Duke were 
elected as first and second vice presidents respectively. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


The Chairman—We wili now have the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions. 

Mr. Schloenbach—The committee on resolutions begs leave 
to submit the following reports: 

WHEREAS, The first annual convention of the delegates to 
the National Lumber Commissary Managers’ Association in 
Baltimore has been made pleasurable by the splendid hospi- 
tality that they encountered on every side—a hospitality 
that is characteristic of Baltimore and unexcelled; 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be and are 
hereby extended to the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the management of the Hotel Kernan, and to the press 
of Baltimore, whose united efforts have contributed largely 
to the success of this convention ; 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association, to the management 
of the Hotel Kernan and to the press of Baltimore and that 
a copy be spread upon the records of this association. 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Commissary associa- 
tion hereby pledges its support in the movement now pending 


Men’s Furnishing Department Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company’s Commissary. 





by lumber companies-and organizations looking to the use of 
wooden packages instead of fiber packages as containers for 
merchandise and recommends to its members that they dis- 
courage by every means possible the use of fiber board 
packages. 

Mr Schloenbach—I move the adoption of both these reports 
as a whole. 


The motion was regularly seconded and passed. 


Relationship of Industrial Companies to Their Commis- 
sary Stores, 


The Chairman—Gentlemen, there is present today Mr. 
Robert McLean, who will speak to us on the “Relationship 
of Industrial Companies to their Commissary Stores.” 


Robert McLean—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: There is 
a good old saying that every tub should stand on its own 
bottom. This old saying bears directly upon the subject on 
which I am to have the honor to address you—The Relation- 
ship of Industrial Companies to their Commissary Stores. 
In dealing with this subject it is necessary to look at it 
from two points of view; first, that of the company towards 
the store and store manager and, second, that of the store 
manager toward the company and the company’s general 
business. Success in both departments depends to some ex- 
tent upon an agreement as to general purposes, and also 
upon a mutual sympathy and interest. The company looks 
to the store manager not only to show a profit at the end 
of each year but to measurably satisfy the store’s customers 
in the matter of services rendered and prices demanded. 


The store manager looks to the company for such financial 
and practical support as will enable him to accomplish this 
result. 





It may be conceded that the latter will not be able to 
show as large a profit as the company would like to see 
and at the same time satisfy his customers in the store, 
and he will have to be content even if he fails to satisfy 
both of these interests much of the time, some of them any 
of the time, or all of them all of the time. He will be 
entitled to credit for some success if he succeeds in pleasing 
some of them some of the time. 

I have stated the matter in this way for the purpose of 
outlining several of the problems which must always arise 
in connection with this important branch of industrial busi- 
ness. 

Expeditious Production of Output. 


An industrial company is always willing within its means 
to install uptodate machinery and general equipment for the 
cheaper or more expeditious production of its output. Some- 
times it seems to the Commissary manager that the parent 
company is slow to give him enough room for his business 
and large enough general stock for the trade whose patron- 
age he is to seek. He would like to have the store attractive 
inside and .outside and to have such help mechanically and 
otherwise as may be neccessary to enable him to make a 
large turnover quickly. It seems to me that the company’s 
attitude’ should be one of readiness so far as possible to 
meet the requirements of the store business, and to look at 
it the same as it would by any branch of its direct busi- 
ness. At the same time the store manager's attitude towards 
the purchase of stock or equipment should be conservative 
and careful in order that he may not involve his company in 
unnecessary investment or incur maintenance charges be- 
yond the absolute necessity of the business done. Above all 
he must carefully watch his purchases and sales and keep 
his stock moving. 

Anything which is found to be unsalable should be frankly 
sacrificed and the error admitted. Frank statements on the 


(Continued on Page 31.) 
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Commissary Manager, Montvale Lumber Company. 


THOMPSON, FONTANA, N. C., 
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Now— 


the question reduces itself to just this: 

Are you willing to trust to chance in buying 
soda crackers, or are you going to assure yourself 
of getting the finest soda crackers ever made— 


Uneeda Biscuit 


¢ 


a Package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


‘ 


(Never sold in bulk) 
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MILLER & HART, Inc. 


PORK PACKERS—CHICAGO 


OFFICES, 25th AND LASALLE STS. 


























Mr. Commissary Buyer: 


Wouldn't you be interested in pork packers who CAN help you make your pro- 
vision business more interesting? If you could buy more economical, more palatable, 
more dependable meats at consistent prices, would you not be further interested > Could 
you not trade to your better advantage with packers who specialize, who make only pork 


product : 


HAMS, BACON, LARD AND SAUSAGE? 


Packers who have an extensive lumber commissary trade, familiar with such requirements, 
with whom quality, fair treatment, liberal terms, prompt service and consistent price, 
means more than price alone. Will you let us help make your provision business larger, 


more profitable to YOU ? 
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The motion was regularly seconded and passed. 
The Chairman—Gentlemen, we are open for nominations. 


Mr. Boyd—I nominate for first vice president T. L. Better- 
ton, of Townsend, Tenn. He has been working very hard 
for this organization. For second vice president I nominate 
John M. C. Duke, of Wallaceton, Va. 


There being no further nominations and the ballot 
having been taken, Messrs. Betterton and Duke were 
elected as first and second vice presidents respectively. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


The Chairman—wWe wili now have the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions. 

Mr. Schloenbach—The committee on resolutions begs leave 
to submit the following reports: 

WHEREAS, The first annual convention of the delegates to 
the National Lumber Commissary Managers’ Association in 
Baltimore has been made pleasurable by the splendid hospi- 
tality that they encountered on every side—a hospitality 
that is characteristic of Baltimore and unexcelled; 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be and are 
hereby extended to the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the management of the Hotel Kernan, and to the press 
of Baltimore, whose united efforts have contributed largely 
to the success of this convention ; 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association, to the management 
of the Hotel Kernan and to the press of Baltimore and that 
a copy be spread upon the records of this association. 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Commissary associa- 
tion hereby pledges its support in the movement now pending 


by lumber companies-and organizations looking to the use of 
wooden packages instead of fiber packages as containers for 
merchandise and recommends to its members that they dis- 
courage by every means possible the use of fiber board 
packages. 

Mr Schloenbach—I move the adoption of both these reports 
as a whole. 


The motion was regularly seconded and passed. 


Relationship of Industrial Companies to Their Commis- 
sary Stores. 


The Chairman—Gentlemen, there is present today Mr. 
Robert McLean, who will speak to us on the “Relationship 
of Industrial Companies to their Commissary Stores.” 


Robert McLean—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: There is 
a good old saying that every tub should stand on its own 
bottom. This old saying bears directly upon the subject on 
which I am to have the honor to address you—The Relation- 
ship of Industrial Companies to their Commissary Stores. 
In dealing with this subject it is necessary to look at it 
from two points of view; first, that of the company towards 
the store and store manager and, second, that of the store 
manager toward the company and the company’s general 
business. Success in both departments depends to some ex- 
tent upon an agreement as to general purposes, and also 
upon a mutual sympathy and interest. The company looks 
to the store manager not only to show a profit at the end 
of each year but to measurably satisfy the store’s customers 
in the matter of services rendered and prices demanded. 
The store manager looks to the company for such financial 
and practical support as will enable him to accomplish this 
result. 
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It may be conceded that the latter will not be able to 
show as large a profit as the company would like to see 
and at the same time satisfy his customers in the store, 
and he will have to be content even if he fails to satisfy 
both of these interests much of the time, some of them any 
of the time, or all of them all of the time. He will be 
entitled to credit for some success if he succeeds in pleasing 
some of them some of the time. 

I have stated the matter in this way for the purpose of 
outlining several of the problems which must always arise 
in connection with this important branch of industrial busi- 
ness. 

Expeditious Production of Output. 


An industrial company is always willing within its means 
to install uptodate machinery and general equipment for the 
cheaper or more expeditious production of its output. Some- 
times it seems to the Commissary manager that the parent 
company is slow to give him enough room for his business 
and large enough general stock for the trade whose patron- 
age he is to seek. He would like to have the store attractive 
inside and outside and to have such help mechanically and 
otherwise as may be neccessary to enable him to make a 
—_ turnover quickly. It seems to me that the company’s 
attitude should be one of readiness so far as possible to 
meet the requirements of the store business, and to look at 
it the same as it would by any branch of its direct busi- 
ness. At the same time the store manager’s attitude towards 
the purchase of stock or equipment should be conservative 
and careful in order that he may not involve his company in 
unnecessary investment or incur maintenance charges be- 
yond the absolute necessity of the business done. Above all 
he must carefully watch his purchases and sales and keep 
his stock moving. 

Anything which is found to be unsalable should be frankly 
sacrificed and the error admitted. Frank statements on the 
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Now— 


the question reduces itself to just this: 

Are you willing to trust to chance in buying 
soda crackers, or are you going to assure yourself 
of getting the finest soda crackers ever made— 


Uneeda Biscuit 


¢ 


a Package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


(Never sold in bulk) 
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Here Are Some 


ORIGINAL 


Chippewa Hand Made Shoes 


Made by the 


Chippewa Shoe Mfg. Co. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS. 





Every lumberman 
knows what they are. 
They are good shoes 
to have in your stock. 
After a lumberman 

= | | has worn them once, 
__ cig the lute Devng ne made. 16+ | he will never wear 
Single sole pegged guaranteed to hold calks. any other. 


aqaqd 


You will want 
some driving and 
lumbering shoes for 
Spring. Ask to see 
samples. It will cost 
you nothing to look 





them over. 
aqad A very popular shoe with lumbermen who drive 
logs. 10-inch chrome qtr. and French Kip vamp. 
Numbers 847 and Russet outside pocket. 2 Double sole. Pegged. 
793 as shown are Guaranteed to hold calks. 


World beaters for 
driving, also is No. 
762. No. 772 is 
hand sewed and a 
very flexible shoe for 
cruising. No other 
shoes can beat them 
for strength, dura- 
bility and ease in 














No. 772 is made out of B. D. Ejisendrath walking. 
Tanning Co’s black chrome. Can also be had in 
tan. Hand sewed flexible sole for cruisers. 





Be sure and. seé that the Indian Head is stamped on 
the bottom as shown in cut. 


GET THE 


762 has a 12-inch Western Oil grain qtr. and 


There Are Many Imitators. French Kip vamp. Tap sole. _ Hand pegged, lum-_ 


berman’s shoe. Guaranteed to hold calks. 
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DETAILS OF MANAGING AND CONDUCTING AN UP-TO-DATE LUMBER COMMISSARY. 


Store Handles Camp Supplies on Ten-percent Basis—Well Equipped Market Manufactures Supply of Sausage—High Living Mania Reaches Lumberjack. 


Bunpy, Wis., July 12.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Connected with our store is a modernly equipped meat 
market in which we carry a complete line of meats 
ete., from which we supply all our families, numbering 
about fifty, in addition to our several camps, and allow 
our store 10 percent for the handling of all camp 
_ supplies. In our market we have an up-to-date sausage 
machine operated by an electric motor connected with 
our lighting system. All our mills and buildings are 
lighted with electricity as well as our town, which 
has several are lamps which we find not only con- 
venient for travelers but a good protection against 
fires. 

In additon to two clerks in our store we employ a 
man who looks after our meat market exclusively 
and with the machinery we have in this part of the 
store are able to make all our own sausage etc., used 
in our camps and by our employees, which we find 
to be a very profitable feature of our commissary as it 
enables us to work up everything in this line very 
closely, and our experience in this regard has been 
that a little waste each day in supplying from three 
to four thousand men in the course of a year repays 
us many times over for the salary necessary to keep 
such a man. It also enables us at certain seasons of 
the year to buy cattle on foot and prepare them for 
our market, which at times we have also found to be a 
great saving. 

Recently we have adopted the use of brass money 
in our store in the place of coupon books, which we 
find more convenient for our clerks to handle and not 
only this, but it can be used over and over again, 
thereby saving the cost of new coupon books from 
time to time. All checks are issued in our office and 
at the same time charged against the time of the 
employees and deducted when our pay rolls are made 
up once a month, which insures our commissary being 
run on a strictly cash basis, and we find this system 





E. N. MORRILL, BUNDY, 
Resident Manager 


WIS. ; 
Bundy Lumber Company. 


not only the most satisfactory to us but very popular 
with all our employees. 

We carry in our store a complete line of everything 
that would be called for in any lumbering town, and 
have always gone on the theory that it costs no more 
to keep a clean and wholesome store with all articles 
systematically arranged where they can be readily 
seen by the public than to display goods in a heap, 
which consumes double the time to wait on customers 
“and is certainly a poor ad for any company that would 
instill into the minds of its employees that system 
is the one thing most essential, not only in their com- 
missary dealings but in all their daily pursuits. 

We believe the amount of stock carried should be 
regulated entirely by the number of families employed, 
but not in excess of an amount that can be turned 
over at least from two or three times each year and re- 
placed with new stock. This we believe to be of vital 
importance and most essential for the success of any 
commissary. 

As to quality—we have found that the desire for 
‘‘high living’’ has permeated the breast of the lumber- 
jack as well as those more wealthy, and most of the 
boys want the best and can not be satisfied with a 
shoddy class of goods, consequently we aim to buy 
from reliable concerns and are always in a position 
to reimburse our customers when they feel that they 
have not received full value. While from a merely 
profitable standpoint this may not always be the best 


policy, our experience has been that it will win out 
in the end, for once you secure a good customer he 
will come again, provided it is his nearest store and 
he can buy the same class of goods for the same 
money that will purchase them in neighboring towns 
or cities. We also find it helpful to purchase as many 
products as possible from the nearby settlers and in 
that way show them that we possess the spirit of reci- 
procity. 

Our store proper has a 6-foot basement under its 
entire length for the storing of potatoes and other 
vegetables, and in addition we have a large warehouse 
directly across the railroad track from our store, the 
track running in between the back entrance of both 
buildings so we can unload from cars into either 
building, the warehouses being used for hay, grain ete. 

Bunpy LUMBER COMPANY, 
E. N. Morrill, Resident Manager. 





TO AVOID BOOKKEEPING. 

The following is the system that one southern com- 
missary employs to avoid bookkeeping: The company 
issues a punch-out or time check every day to every 
man employed for his time for that day, and he can 
either spend these time checks at the store or save 
them until the first pay day and have them cashed. 
The company finds the system very satisfactory since 
it does not have to carry a single account on its books, 
as each man has his time with him from day to day. 
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Neat and Attractive Commissary of the. Bundy Lumber Company, Bundy, Wis. 








M. H. 


TAGGART, 
Store Manager Bundy Lumber Cempany. 


BUNDY, WIS.; 
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1851 


Established 


ALLEN & LEWIS 


Wholesale Grocers 


PORTLAND, OREGON, U. S. A. 


We make a Specialty of Logging Camp Supplies. 

















Correspondence Invited. 

















The American Clearing-House for the 


Food Products of the World. 














Austin, Nichols & Co. 


NEW YORK CITY. 






















Largest Stock 


Most varied assortment 


Lowest Prices. 





Estimates on Commissary and 
Store supplies promptly furnished. 


Please mail schedules for quo- 
tations car lots or less 


F. 0. B. New York or destination. 


SAVE MONEY, 


Buy Absolutely 
First Hand 


from direct importer, packer and 
manufacturer. 








Everything in 
STAPLE and FANCY 


Groceries, 


And Specialties Foreign 
and Domestic. 





Samples 
FREE OF CHARGE 
on request. 





Mail orders filled with care and 
completeness in all respects equal 
to personal selections. 


Catalogue on Application. 


AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO. 


Importers, M fact 





Correspondence invited. 





ers, Wholesale Grocers. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


























FREE witnH 
FOUR BARRELS 


Victoria Blend Coffee 


Six-shot hammerless with covered mechanism. 
Barrel steel, bored for nitro powder, 28 Inch 
30 Inch or 32 Inch. Guage, 12 or 16, full 
choke, medium or cylinder bore, stock and 
slide handle best American Walnut Rubber 
butt plate. Easy take down feature, solid 
breech block, top rib full length of barrel. 





Victoria. Blend Coffee is one of the best 
known bulk 20c. sellers in the United States. A 
220 page catalogue is now required to list the pre- 
miums offered the merchant. It includes practically 
everything from a watch to a side-board. 


Write for price. Also ask for free Victoria 
Premium Catalogue. 


WOOLSON SPICE COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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HISTORY AND WORKING OF THE COUPON BOOK SYSTEM. 


Overcoming the Employee's Doubts as to the Bookkeeper’s Figures—Elaborate Precautions to Prevent Counterfeiting—Advantages of Detachable Coupon. 


Prior to the advent of the now universal coupon 
book system one of the dominant sources of friction 
between the lumberman and his employees was the 
commissary. Always buying on credit, with each 
purchase to be charged against the coming pay day, 
the workman gave little heed to the growth of his 
bill and, when at the end of the month his money 
failed to tally with the storekeeper’s books at the 
commissary, he proved to be ever ready for an argu- 
ment. 

It is only human nature that the employee should 
at times doubt the accuracy of the company’s figures, 
especially so when he usually keeps none of his own 
and conducts his affairs with little or no regard to 
system. 

In a conversation with a thoroughly dissatisfied 
teamster in a logging camp above Trinidad, Colo., a 
few years since, the writer was given an insight into 
the matter in an extreme phase: 

‘*T buy a dime’s worth 0’ chawin’ terbacker, an’ 
Charlie charges it. While he’s waitin’ on someun else 
Jim sees me goin’ out, an’ asks Charlie what I got, 
an’ then he charges it. After while Charlie remembers 
sellin’ me th’ terbacker, an’ charges it agin just to 
make sure.’’ 

There is no doubt that the prevalence of this biased 
view on the part of a considerable proportion of the 
working force of a large mill is detrimental to the 
best interests of the company, since a dissatisfied em- 
ployee at best is only an indifferent workman and at 
the same time a prolific parent of unrest. 

If the coupon book system had accomplished nothing 
more than the elimination of this particular condition 
it would have given the lumberman a return many 
times greater than its cost. It furnishes a limitless 
supply of nontransferable, nonnegotiable currency 
which at the same time is legal tender at the commis- 
sary with the happy advantage of automatic book- 
keeping. There is no more chance for error on the 
part of the storekeeper than in a regular cash transac- 
tion, with the coupons themselves a simple and satis- 
factory check upon any possible error that might slip 
through. A further advantage, and an important one, 
is the coupon system’s proof against loss. When cash 
is stolen, it is cash lost—entire coupon books, or single 
coupons taken in payment for goods, can be lost, mis- 
laid or stolen without anyone being the loser, and the 
finder is none the richer. 


How the System Originated. 


.The origin of the coupon book system takes us back 
to 1888, when N. S. Allison, deceased, father of the 
coupon book industry, made a trip to the Pacific coast. 
Talking one day with a friend in the mercantile busi- 
ness whose dealings principally were with railroad 
men, Mr. Allison struck the trail of an idea which he 
soon evolved into a coupon system, worked out after 
the general plan of the mileage tickets then in use. 

Although the individual coupons were not numbered, 
and the books themselves bore neither numbers nor 
the name of the company using them, the system in its 
earliest, crudest stages showed so vast an improvement 
over brass and paper checks, punch-out cards, pass- 
books and other primitive mediums then in vogue that 
the Allison coupon system straightway was adopted by 
the more progressive of the concerns operating com- 
missaries, and the demand for the now famous Allison 
coupon books has kept pace with the forward move- 
ment in the lumber business, the Allison people having 
lined up new customers all over the continent as rap- 
idly as they could make known the merits of the new 
and better idea. 

With the extension of the field of the coupon system 
came improvements to overcome every lack of perfec- 
tion that existed in the books first put out. As the 
coupon business~ grew, Mr. Allison began producing 
individualized books, with the name of the user 
printed or engraved on the cover, and all books were 
numbered by hand with an ordinary numbering 
machine after binding. 

This method proving too tedious and wholly inade- 
quate to cope with the growth of the industry, the 
Allison Coupon Company appealed to the manufac- 
turers of numbering machines for help, and finally pro- 
cured a specially made machine which operates in sets 
of thirty. The company has in use about .1,800 of these 
‘mproved machines. Watermarked paper is used for 


[By Carl D. Spencer. ] 


all coupons, making counterfeiting impossible, and the 
degree of perfection attained in numbering forestalls 
any chance of error, although an elaborate system of 
inspection is maintained for the purpose. 


How They Are Printed. 


I have a good general knowledge of the printing 
business, but when I was shown through the plant of 
the Allison Coupon Company, I was forced to keep 
up a:constant fire of questions. I confess that the 
complexity of the methods by which the plant and its 
product are simplified are a little too much for me. 
Methods and machinery of which I knew nothing were 
shown and explained in such rapid succession that 
my mind became a whirl of wheels and a general 
mixup of manifold methods. Each operation is sim- 
plicity itself when viewed alone, each detail a wonder 
of ultra accuracy. 

Even the sheets of specially watermarked paper are 
counted out to the pressman—and every sheet must 
be accounted for, in printed coupons or spoiled sheets. 
There is no guesswork, no carelessness, no laxity. The 
big Allison coupon factory, with its frontage on three 
streets, operates as a giant watch of many parts and of 
surprising accuracy. 

Each employee is required to know but one thing. 
He must know his own part of the work and know it 
well, but further than this he knows no more than 
an outsider. The entire plant is operated as I imagine 
a government mint is operated. Supplies are received 
and accounted for at each turn until used.’ A sheet 
of crisp, new $20 bills would escape as easily from 
the United States mint as a sheet of Allison coupons, 
or even a sheet of Allison watermarked paper, would 
be lost. 

Knowing of the difficulties met with by lumbermen 
in some stutes whose systems of credit relations be- 
tween commissary and employees were interfered with 
by laws introduced and passed by state legislatures, I 
inquired how these laws might affect the use of Alli- 
son coupon books. I was told that Allison coupon 
books can be used and are being used in every state 
in the Union without exception, there being nothing 
about them which places them in the same class with 
the socalled systems of other days which were so 
objectionable as to incur the wrath of the lawmakers. 

As evidence of the fact that the federal government 
sanctions the system, I was cited the fact that the 
government itself is using Allison books in large quan- 
tities, all commissary business in the Canal Zone being 
conducted through the medium of Allison coupon books, 
not one cent in cash being handled by the commissary 
stores on the isthmus. 





Personnel of the Company. 

N. 8. Allison, the founder of the Allison company, 
and the originator of the coupon book system, died 
December 18, 1890. The business was incorporated in 
1893. Its present officers are: John S. Berryhill, 


president; Wallace 8. Allison, secretary, and Dellmore 
Capital stock paid in is 


C. Allison, superintendent. 





PLANT OF THE ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


$75,000; surplus, $100,000. The business of the com- 
pany is upward of $225,000 annually, of which the 
supply of books to commissary stores forms a large 
and important part, though by no means the bulk of 
the business. Allison coupon books are used exten- 
sively in the ice business, where conditions are totally 
different from those in the commissary store, and in 
every form of cash or credit business where simplicity 
and system is desired. In the one case the coupon 
book serves to bring in cash quicker than would other- 
wise be the case; in the opposite situation it prevents 
the loss of cash, and again, as in the commissary, it 
changes a Pandora’s box of troubles into veritable 
cabinet of applied perfection. 

I am of the opinion that the Allison coupon book, 
in its present state of perfection, is one of the essen- 
tial aids to simplicity, system and economy in business. 

As estimated the uses to which the coupon book may 
be put are manifold. The commissary in adopting this 
system assuredly is in good company, for its vogue is 
general. Said Wallace 8. 
Allison Coupon Company; 


Allison, secretary of the 


‘*Our coupon system is 


lodges, the Elks and 


with clubs and 
Eagles especially being large 
It has proved a decided boom to ice con- 
cerns all over the country. It has simplified bookkeep- 
ing with such concerns in the ice business that use the 
coupon books to a remarkable degree, and it encourages 
a cash trade. Our system is finding more and more 
favor for restaurant use, especially by railway com- 
panies and concerns operating eating houses and lunch 
counters. We issue specially adapted books for tele- 
phone toll service, for laundries, bakeries and dairies; 
manufacture commutation books and general tickets 


popular 


consumers. 


for steam and electrical railways and are adept at 
devising systems to fit specific cases.’’ 

The making of coupon books is not a side issue with 
the Allison company, for it is a specialist in this line 
and does no kind of work whatever. Its 
facilities for making coupon books is unrivaled. The 
work is all done in its own factory with specially made 
machinery, as has been mentioned. The materials used 
are of the best quality, the assembling is absolutely 
correct and the workmanship, it is unnecessary to say, 
is of the highest grade. A serious drawback to the 
ordinary coupon book is its lack of durability, due, in 
the main, to the poor quality of the covers. The covers 
used on the Allison kind are of pure, all-jute stock, 
made especially to meet the high standard of Allison 
requirements. 


other 


Time and money—these are the controlling factors 
in modern business methods. No other method has 
been devised which in such a simple manner keeps tab 
upon small cash or charge transactions as the coupon 
system. It saves clerk hire; it avoids a multitude of 
petty transactions involving an interminable lot of 
errors and is so simple that even the most ignorant 
patron has no chance to register a ‘‘kick.’’ It is 
equally adaptable to the needs of the cash customer, 
the time customer or the pay roll employee. Experi- 
ence has shown that the detachable coupon has many 
advantages over the ‘‘punch-out’’ ticket, or- metal or 
paper checks. From all this 
it will be seen that the de- 
tachable coupon has many 
other advantages besides the 
primary one of furnishing 
the usually isolated sawmill 
community with an _ indi- 
vidual circulating medium. 

One’ of the strong points 
of the coupon system is the 
ease with which a merchant 
is enabled to hold his cus- 
tomers down to a 
limit of credit. Give some 
of the men a pass book and 
a line of $10 and they will 
overrun the limit before it 
has been discovered. Give 
them a $10 coupon book, 
however, and their credit is 
strictly limited to its pur- 
chasing power. For keep- 
ing up the cash account the 
coupon system, it may be 
said, is far ahead of the 
clumsy cash book. 


certain 
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This trademark, on knit 
coats or mufflers, marks 
the highest grade and best 
profit-paying product that 
can be turned. out in knit 
goods. 





™ Nets nase une F - 

No. 301. ‘The original Brad- 
ley Full Fashioned V-neck Muf- 
fler. The only muffler in the 
world made from genuine im- 
ported Egyptian mercerized yarn. 
In twenty different shades. Each 
muffler in separate box. Must 
be retailed at 50c. 25 doz. or 
more, $3,50 per doz. Two per cent 
ten days. Less than 25 doz., $4.25 
per doz. reg. 





No. 302. Bradley Full-Fash- 
ioned Auto Scarf, made just like 
the muffler, but longer and wider 
and from pure Australian wor- 
sted. In many colors. Retails 
at $1.50. Wholesale, $9.00 per 
doz. 





No. 1050. Bradley Co-ed Knit 
Coat, especially suitable for school 
and college girls, but liked by all 
girls. A beautiful coat that re- 
tails at $5.00 and costs $42.00 
per doz. Many other knit coats 
for women and misses just as 
good as this. 





Auto Searfs and two knit coats are briefly described on this page. 
Color cards and catalogues containing illustrations and full descrip- 
tions, together with any samples you may wish to see, will be cheer- 
fully forwarded on request. 

“The ‘“‘V’’ neck mufflers and neck-scarfs originated with us. 
They are the only mufflers that fit perfectly, without wrinkling or 
erawling up. They afford full protection to neck, throat, shoulders, 
chest and spine, and they are the only neck scarfs in the world on 
which the dealer’s profits have always been protected. 





These’ goods cannot be obtained from jobbers. We sell them direct 
to you. They come in about twenty different shades and are suitable 
for men, women and children. 


Bradley Advertising 


to the consumer will appear during the coming Fall season in pages, 
half-pages and quarter-pages, in such publications as the Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies Home Journal, Woman’s Home Companion, Col- 
lier’s, Butterick Trio, MceCall’s, Housekeeper, Pictorial Review, Every- 
body’s and the Munsey publications. These publications reach over 
10,000,000 subscribers every issue—over 50,000,000 readers. 

We also furnish you with advertising matter to use locally, such 
as window cards, electros for advertising, display forms, ete. 


The retail prices of Bradley mufflers and neck scarfs must be main- 


tained. The goods are thoroughly protected by patents, and we shall 
insist on your obtaining full profit. 


Bradley-Knit Coats 


for men, women and children are high grade, in perfect style, from 
best yarns. They fit and afford unequaled service, besides paying the 
retailer a splendid profit. 

We have one catalogue devoted to knit coats and another to muf- 
flers. Shall we send you one or both? 

Your order should go to our nearest office or direct to us. The 
demand is so great you cannot afford to delay. 

Terms on Bradley products: 6 per cent 10 days, 60 Ex. 





Bradley Knitting Company 
DELAVAN; - WISCONSIN. 


CHICAGO—1729 Republic Bldg. NEW YORK—1 Union Square. BOSTON—84-86 Essex St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—510 Commercial Bldg. CANADA—Monarch Knitting Co., Dunnville, Ont. 
European Distributors—I. B. KLEINERT CO., New York. 







No muffler or knit coat 
is a genuine Bradley unless 
this trademark is firmly 
attached. It is your pro- 
tection. Be sure to obtain 
goods bearing it. 





- 2 e 
nS eer 
No. 303. Bradley Full-Fash- 
ioned New Dress Scarf. Made, 
like the others, with the V-neck. 
Just like the muffler, but wider 
and longer. Made from highest 
grade Egyptian cotton in fifteen 
shades. Retails at $1.00. Whole- 
sale, $7.50 per doz. 





Wirinnetietine 

No. 310. Bradley Full-Fash- 
ioned Coat Scarf. Extra long 
and wide, made from Australian 
worsted in many shades. Has 
collar attached to be worn as de- 
sired. Three ocean pearl clasps. 
Looks like knit coat when cov- 
ered with outer coat. An im- 
mense seller. Retails at $1.75. 
Wholesale, $12.00 per doz. 


aa myn t 


No. 930. Bradley Motor Coat, 
but suitable for other purposes. 
Made from finest double pure wor- 
sted, hand knit and full-fash- 
ioned. Retails at $8.00. Price 
per dozen, $66.00, 
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part of a customer to his bank are the mainstays of a cus- 
tomer’s credit with the bank. In this matter of an industrial 
company and its store the company stands in the attitude 
of banker to the store and should be so recognized. Again, 
as the store profit represents chiefly a discount on the wages 
paid to the workers, and because whether or not understood 
in just this way, the fact is one which makes itself felt in 
all the issues which may arise affecting the store, the re- 
sponsibility of the store mianager to develop his business 
among satisfied customers is very great and sometimes very 
heavy. If he puts prices too high in his zeal for the com- 
any’s interest the complaint of the customer soon will make 
tself felt on the floors of the mill. On the other hand, 
if he works on too small a profit the maintenance expense 
and other unexpected losses will bring about a bad balance 
sheet at the end of the year. 


difficulty, like the truth itself, is a balance and varies ac- 
cording to local conditions. In a general way it may be 
said that one of the most important of the duties which 
fall to the commissary manager is that of keeping himself 
posted in the matter of prices for commodities not only in 
nearby stores but in the city or town which is within reason- 
able distance of his store. He must meee his prices approxi- 
mately in line with those of the competition and he will be 
helped in his buying by the information which comes to him 
in.this way. Not only for this reason, but also because he 
must be able to combat confidently and successfully many 
a statemerrtts as to prices at which goods can be 
bought elsewhere which will be made to him from time to 
time by customers. In this connection, as in all others, he 
will do well to remember that the first and the last and the 


friends by performing little personal services for customers 
when he pays his periodical visit to the buying center and 
this and other similar trifling accommodations go a long way 
in making friends for the store. 


Buying versus Selling. 


It too often is thought that the chief business of a com- 
missary manager is to sell, and it can not be too frequently 
emphasized that buying is just as important as selling, buy- 
ing being the foundation stone upon which the selling f built 
and by careful administration and by intelligent effort in 
both departments, alone, can a commissary manager do jus- 
tice to his employers and to his customers. 

In conclusion I would sum up by saying that the com- 


all-the-time necessary characteristic of a successful com- Bility — a= Ri .... My - by 
It is difficult to prescribe any exact attitude because the missary manager is tact. He will find that he can make for a moderate profit and also for an absence of dissatisfac. 
tion with the supplies and prices of the store. In these 
times when necessities of life are so very costly it has been 
no easy result to accomplish. If in these remarks I have suc- 
ceeded in stating some of the difficulties which especially 
and essentially belong to the administration of a commissary 
store, and if I have succeeded in suggesting the point of 
view from which the solution of these difficulties can most 
readily be found, my purpose has been fully accomplished. 


{ Applause. ] 
Made-to-Order Clothing. 


The Chairman—Gentlemen, we have with us today Mr. 
A. H. Gager, of Philadelphia, Pa., who will speak to you 
about the advantages of made-to-order clothing in the com- 
missary. 

Arthur H. Gager—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: . Your 
worthy secretary has asked me to tell you something of the 
advantages of tailor-made clothing; there is not a question 
of doubt in my mind but that you all are thoroughly con- 
versant of the many advantages over the ready made, or as 
it is sometimes called, the hand-me-down line. About twenty 
years ago, when I was in the whoiesale ready-to-wear line, 

. there was a growing demand for the tailor-to-the-trade line; 
the buyer knew what he wanted, but how to get it was the 
question. After I had sold the buyer all the ready made he 
felt he could afford to sell and not lose all the profit he 
had made on the other lines of merchandise he had pur- 
chased, he would ask me to measure the doctor, lawyer, and 
in fact all the men in town who really cared whether their 
clothes fitted or not. 

This was the part of the business the merchant really 
liked. He saw his profit before the goods were delivered; 
no old stock, no carried-over goods, no worry, only sometimes 
the garments did not fit as well as they do now, as they did 
not have the facilities or knowledge for filling orders that we 
have at this time. Now all uptodate houses guarantee the 
style, fit and workmanship of their garments, so there is no 
question in the merchant’s mind when he gives an order 
whether or not it is going to fit, he knows it is. 

Did you ever stop to think of the risk in a purchase of a 
$1,000 bill of ready-to-wear clothing? If you sell four suits 
out of every six, you have made a very fair average. Take 
for example, six suits at $10 each, an investment of $60, 
even if you put on a profit of 40 percent. which you should 
have, it is not sufficient, as you will soon see. 





Profit on the Shelf. 


If you are fortunate you will sell four at a gross profit of 
$16. Two suits are left on your hands ($20), or all your 
profit on the shelf with which to pay the bill. At the best 
you can not get over 150 suits for $1,000, or thirty different 
patterns, six suits of a pattern; you are afraid to buy 
stouts, slims or extra sizes, so you get the regulars and trust 
to luck or good salesmanship; or, rather, you did before you 
Allison Lumber Company’s Store at Bellamy, Ala.; At the Right, J. H. Berg Displaying J. L. Gatzert & Co.’s kept books in your clothing department; now you handle 


" ~ the uptodate line, tailor to trade. 
Tailoring Line of Samples During Special Sale. ‘ e 


Tailored Togs That Tickle The Trade 


Every man likes to wear good tailor-made clothes and wants the best he 
can buy within his means. The must have style, fit, wear and quality—every 
feature just as important as the rest. 


If you contemplate putting in a sample outfit for Made-to-Order Clothes em- 
bodying these qualifications, now is the time to investigate 


The GATZERT Line 


Famed for its Excellence—Established Forty Years. 














Gatzert Clothes are guaranteed to satisfy. They are stylish and well made, 
and will retain their shape as long as the buyer cares to wear them. 


Not a cheap line but a low-priced one—and yet, one of profit for you. 
For Women as Well as for Men 


We make clothes for women as well as for the men, and we use the same skill 
and good material in making their clothes as stylish and durable as the men’s. 


We send men out to make display sales for you through the season. Use the 


coupon to get a sample book. 

NOTE—The many commissary friends of Mr. J. H. Berg will 
be interested to know that he is now connected with us, and he 
will be pleased to call on them with our display line. 











Send this Coupon 
J. L. Gatzert & Co. 





Style No. 201 


nero mee) J. L. Gatzert & Co. | «the High Roller” 











Three button straight cut sack, 
corners slightly rounded. 





- || | pene “The Tailors” 
ad : 


Post Office 
; 220-24 E. Adams Street, - - CHICAGO. 





Street 


R Amer. Lbrman. 
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WRITE TODAY 


For Felix Kahn & Co. “Quality 
Tailoring” Sample Books Fall 
and Winter 1910-1911 — It 
will come by Prepaid Express 
ENTIRELY AT OUR EXPENSE 











AKE this Fall and Winter the biggest tailor- 

ing season you ever had. With our ex- 

pert advertising help, which begins the day we 
shipthe Samples and extends all through theseason, 
we bring the customer to your store. That’s one 
big valuable feature—this free advertising— 
another is our unfailingly fixed five day delivery 
service—another is our continuous haircloth coat 
front, extending from top to bottom of coat—still 
another is the good, clean workmanship—the cold 
water shrinking of the cloth—our low prices, etc. 
You can’t help but grow and make more money 
out of your tailoring business if you have the 


























FELIX KAHN & CO. 


Our Ex t remely Felix Kahn Quality Tailoring Line. It costs you ; She 
Low Prices nothing to get it, it is ready for shipment now Quality Tailoring 
and will come by prepaid express if you will 

help say “Send It” on a postal addressed to S AM “ LE te 





are shown and orders 
taken by hundreds of 
Commissary Stores 
everywhere. 
— WRITE — 
for our Fall and Winter Line today. 


Store Managers 
in making 


A Big Showing. 


FELIX KAHN & CoO. 


WHOLESALE TAILORS 
CHICAGO 








We Assume The Responsibility 
You Take No Chances 


We give you the services of our ex- 
perts in closing sales of our line. Our 
plan of co-operating with commissary 
men is considered by many to be the 
best. 

Send us your name and we will fully 
explain our 





Guaranteed Tailoring 


system and show you how you can get 
good profits by handling our goods. We 
sell the goods—you get the profit. 

Send for illustrated descriptive lit- 
erature. - 














‘Marks Tatloring Lcommepnany 


771-3-5 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO. 
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his line for fall in February and March and ships in July 
and August, dates the bill October 1, four months? So the 
poor buyer can havea chance to forget his losses before 
the salesman comes again. Since the inauguration of the 
tailor-to-trade house you no longer carry your profits on the 
shelf ; we carry stock, you bank your profits. 

The condition of the ready-to-wear line today in compari- 
son with the tailor-to-trade line reminds me of a story I 
heard some time ago concerning two buyers for large Com- 
missaries. They had come to the Philadelphia market and, 
after spending some time in buying goods, and a great deal 
of additional time locating the different places of amusement, 
had sojourned to Brighton Beach for the purpose of taking 
in the races. 

After watching several heats “Bill” went down in the 
—t ring and made a few acquaintances. A short time 
after he came back to the grand stand and informed “Jim” 
he had a straight tip on the next race and there was no 
question but that the horse would win. Jim was a little 
reluctant about entering into the spirit of the race in this 
manner. 

Their trip up to this time had been rather expensive and 
he felt that to take another chance would only increase the 
expense that much more. Bill, however, was more positive 
regarding the safety of the investment, and as the odds were 
three to one, after looking over the prospective winner 
(which, by the way, was called “Starlight’”’), Jim was induced 
to take $1,000 with the odds of three to one. At last the 
race was called and the bunch went under the wire, Starlight 
being among the foremost. 

As they called the quarter post it was evident that Star- 
light was not leading as much as they had anticipated and 
when the half came into view it was a certainty that she 
was falling behind. All of the horses except one (which had 
a broken leg) reached the three-quarter post before Starlight, 
and it is needless to say that as they came under the wire 
that Starlight was far in the rear. 

Jim, without a word to his companion, left the grandstand 

and went down to the track, met Starlight just before she 
came to the wire, stopped her, held down her head and whis- 
pered in her ear, “Starlight, what in h— detained you?” 
. We tailor-to-trade houses are asking this of a great many 
Starlight ready-made houses. Please understand that this is 
in no way a campaign against the ready-to-wear line, but 
simply a comparison which is very obvious. I suppose there 
is very little I can tell you concerning the many advantages 
of this line I am so deeply interested in that you are not 
familiar with, as every mail brings to your notice new 
thoughts and advantages. 


The Book House Method. 


May I call your attention to what the book house, as we 
are sometimes termed, does for you? In the first place, we 
send you our line either in book or swatch form, by express, 
prepaid, together with wall hangers or banners. This line 
is got up in the most attractive manner possible and embraces 
from 300 to 500 selections of patterns, prices —— from 
$12.50 to $40 retail. If you send us a list of your friends 
and customers we will notify them that our line is on dis- 
play at your place of business and ask them to call and 
examine. 

We also arrange to send you 1%-yard lengths if you de- 
sire; these are used for window decoration and inside dis- 
play. We have traveling representatives who have been 
especially schooled to take measures and give instructions as 
to measuring etc.; they come and spend a day or two with 
you and show you our line in the regular merchant tailoring 
lengths. Everything is done that it is possible for us to do to 
promote the interests of your business in our line. We have 
numerous cases where we have taught customers the art of 
measuring, sent our representative to them and after showing 
them the possibilities and advantages over any other line of 
goods they can carry, have made good customers for us and 
have built up a good business for themselves. It has never 


been my pleasure before to address so many of our custom- 
ers at.one time. I have only one regret, and that is we 
do not count you all in the same list, but hope to win in the 
near future. 

wish to thank you for your very courteous attention 
and trust I have been able to give you at least some 
knowledge that will be of interest and profit. If there are 
any questions that _ wish to ask I will be pleased to 
answer them if possible, and convince you as to the many 
advantages of our line. [Applause.] 


Credit: Its Limitations and Best Methods of Circum- 
venting Losses. 


The Chairman—Gentlemen, we will now hear from Mr. 
W. K. Trechsel, of Birmingham, Ala., who will speak to us 
on the use of coupon books in the commissary. 


W. K. Trechsel—™Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: It may 
be said without reaching beyond the boundaries of truth that 





ARTHUR H. GAGER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; 
General Manager, the Traymore ‘Tailoring Company. 


the matter of credits, or advancement of wages and its 
limitations and safeguards, is of primary importance to the 
commissary manager as well as to any storekeeper. Espe- 
cially is this true ‘in the operation of Commissaries where 
credits are based on the.earned or to be earned wages of 
labor, either directly connected with the Commissary or 
through agreement with a company employing su¢h labor. 
Unlimited and unrestricted credit is one of the greatest draw- 
backs and handicaps under which any business may operate, 
more especially that of a Commissary. 

The credit or advancement featufe is an absolute neces- 
sity in the successful operation of Commissaries; in fact, a 
Commissary could hardiy thrive without it, where semi- 





monthly or monthly pay rolls exist. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Lebby I have been called upon to bring to the attention 
of this intelligent assembly the advantages of the coupon 
system in dealing with credits, or advancement of wages in 
the Commissary. It is no doubt safe to assume that the 
majority present have an intimate knowledge, gained by 
actual experience, of the workings of the coupon system and 
possibly are even better prepared than the speaker to discuss 
the subject in all of its phases. 

Naturally the first consideration in investigating any sys- 
tem for the control, safeguarding and proper handling of 
credits is its safety under all conditions and the possibilities 
it presents for checking all transactions; the second, its 
control over the limit of credit accorded each individual or 
customer, and the third, the labor-saving possibilities of such 
a system; fourth, its cost. 


Safety. 


Let us look into the merits of the coupon system from the 
point of safety. A coupon book issued against the Com- 
missary by the company to its labor and charged against the 
accrued or future earnings of the employee generally bears 
a number on its cover, receipt and coupons, each correspond- 
ing throughout the book. As there is but one book of this 
number, the receipt of which is kept on file in the company’s 
office, after being signed by the recipient at time of issue, 
it is possible to determine at all times the legal or illegal 
procurement of such a book when presented at the store or 
Commissary, and even the detached coupons can be identified 
readily to their respective book. In this way no switching is 
possible without detection, and a stolen or illegally issued 
book is at once recognized and traced to its source. As a 
further safeguard each book should bé countersigned on the 
cover by an authorized clerk or officer of the company at 
time of issue. , 

It is even possible, should one wish to go to such lengths, 
to determine at any time the amount left unused in any 
book by assorting the coupons according to their numbers ; 
hence one could determine with absolute accuracy the amount 
left in any book which has become lost or stolen, This, of 
course, would involve considerable labor. I mention it mere- 
ly to demonstrate the possibilities of the coupon book system. 
All detached coupons are kept to be counied up the same as 
cash, and show the day’s sales, but as they have no value 
when detached aside from this, there is no necessity for the 
same care in handling them that is required in handling 
actual money. 

Limitations of Credit. 


In limiting credit the coupon book can not be excelled. It 
is impossible for anyone holding a coupon book to exceed his 
credit limits, as a new book must be secured before other 
purchases can be made when the old book becomes exhausted. 
Overrunning of accounts is thereby completely eliminated 
and losses from this source minimized. 


A Labor-Saving System. 


As the saving of labor in the office and Commissary means 
a saving in clerk hire—a dead expense—any system that will 
diminish labor and consequently expense should receive the 
serious attention of any business man. The curtailment of 
expense without affecting the efficiency of service is what all 
managers are, or should be, striving for. The speaker 
asserts that the coupon book system, intelligently handled, 
will more than save its cost (to say nothing of its man 
other advantages) in the curtailment of expenses for clerk 
hire and bookkeeping. It obviates the necessity of charging 
all items and transferring them to the ledger and later to 
the monthly or semimonthly statement; avoids disputes that 
constantly arise under the old system, and circumvents the 
bugaboo “Forgot to charge.”” Each purchase is complete and 
the transaction closed when coupons to the amount of the 
purchase have been detached and placed in the cash drawer. 
The book has been charged against the pay roll of the holder 
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at the time of issue and then and there the only charge 
necessary has been made. If any disputes arise as to whether 
the complainant received a certain book, the receipt which 
was dated and signed, detached and filled at time of issue, 
will bear witness and effectually dispose of any such claim. 
As intelligent men you can not help but appreciate what a 
saving this system affords. 


The Cost. 
Very frequently the speaker meets with this remark from 
a prospective convert to the coupon book system: “I know 


it is the best and safest system, but it is too expensive.” 
The value of anything should be determined not by its cost 
but by the results attained. If I can save $500 by investing 
$500, is it not better for me to do so than to invest $25 and 
save $100? ‘The ratio of cost.to the result should be the 
determining factor in estimating values. You are paying 
large sums of money for fire protection and burglary insur- 
ance; what are you spending to protect and safeguard your 
credits in your Commissary? The percentage of cost, when 
figuring the price of the coupon books as compared to their 
money values, sinks into insignificance—it becomes a frac- 
tion so small that you would laugh at anyone giving it any 
consideration if applied to almost any other transaction. [ 
venture to say—and I could name one Commissary manager 
in particular who will bear me out in this and who has the 
figures to prove the assertion—that the amount of unre- 
deemed and lost coupons practically pays for the coupon books. 
This may sound like an exaggeration, but if those of you 
who are using coupon books will take time to investigate 
you will learn that there is more truth than poetry in this 
statement. 

Let me ask in conclusion, why it is that a majority of the 
largest Commissaries use .coupon books and have used them 
for years. Why are we adding daily new Commissaries to our 
large list of coupon book users? ‘There is but one answer: 
The coupon book system is the best system ever devised for 
Commissary use. [Applause.] 
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W. K. TRECHSEL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA.; 
Representing the Scuthern Coupon Company. 


The Commissary Manager. 


The Chairman—Gentlemen, T. L. Betterton, of Town- 
send, Tenn., will nowy. talk to you about “The Commissary 
Manager.” 

Mr. Betterton—Why I was called upon to address as 
intelligent a crowd as this I am at a loss to say. 
I was never much good at speech making, or at ~_ of 
anything else. I am sure had my friend Lebby, the chair- 
man of our committee, searched around a little more he 
could have found someone that could talk to you far more 
intelligently than can I. I never did know very much in the 
first place and can not tell what little I do know. Since, 
however, I have been handed the pill with directions for 
taking, I will endeavor to swallow, however bitter the taste. 
What is a Commissary man? The question was answered 
best by Q. D. Sauls, of Norfield, Miss., when he said ‘The 
shrewd sawmill Commissary man is the fellow who can keep 
the laborers’ wives’ dry goods account within the laborers’ 
time limit. What clerk in the sawmill Commissary is 
equal in shrewdness to the day laborer’s young wife with 
her smiles today and promises tomorrow. The foreman in 
a saw mill can curse her husband, but she can outtalk the 
foremen in a store.” Just how true Mr. Sauls’ words ring 
in my heart every pretty maiden down at Townsend, Tenn., 
will testify. I can very easily refuse to issue a coupon 
book to the men, but when the women, with their pretty 
smiles and promising words, wish to purchase a stylish 
dress pattern or a pretty hat—just like their sisters across 
the way—nine times out of ten they will outtalk me. Now 
if there are any bachelors in the audience who have over- 
come this obstacle which has confronted the Commissary 
manager ever since the sawmill store has existed we will 
be glad to hear from them. The Commissary man usually has 
had a varied experience. Ordinarily he is looked upon as a 
holdup man. Almost all the mill employees look down 
upon him because they imagine he is asking them too much 
for provisions and wares, and then they are prejudiced 
about having to return their money to the company from 
which it came. Between the customers who make life a 
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Your Customers Delighted. 


Hand Knit. He says: ‘“Here’s an article made through 
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vou. We want you to know what wonderful quality 
we are putting into Hand Knit goods and we are more 
than willing to tell you at our expense. Don’t delay. 
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The Standard Knitting Company, 


Manufacturers of Fancy Knit Goods. 
2202-2210 Superior Ave., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Commissary 
Buyers— 


We can supply all your wants in 
knitted goods and claim to manufac- 
ture a greater variety of fancy knitted 
goods than any other Mill in the 
United States. 

We manufacture all grades, quali- 
ties, and styles in 

Men’s—Ladies’— Juvenile 

Sweater Coats, Scarfs, 

Shawls, Toques, Skirts, 


Silk Shawls, Mufflers, Etc. 
Buy direct from the Mill and get 
up-to-date merchandise. 


Write for Our Complete 
Mlustrated Catalog. 
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MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


Our GOLDEN MILLS SWEATER COATS are conceded to be the best in the Country for fit, style and wear. 
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ITSELF” and are endless in variety, at prices to meet cosest competition. 


We have manufactured the Golden Shirt for fifty years and can guarantee them unconditionally in every particular. 
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